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PEEFACE. 



We trust the present Selection of English Poetry 
may prove a useful addition to the many excellent 
existing works of a similar kind. Our aim has 
been, not to supersede any of these, but to form 
a " School Book, " a work suitable for young 
people in general. It is believed that the selec- 
tion will be found sufficiently copious and varied 
for this purpose; our chief care, however, has 
been to select pieces that inculcate those solid 
truths which form the basis of a good education. 
This task, we are proud to say, is not difficult 
with regard to our British Poets, and we shall 
consider ourselves amply rewarded, if our himible 
eflforts be conducive in leading young people to 
dwell more on the beauty of the sentiment, which 
elevates the mind, than on the liaTmomcsvika ^x- 
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rangement of words, which merely captivates the 
ear, and in teaching them to form their judgment 
of poetry by its intrinsic worth and excellence. 

In order to facilitate the use of this work for 
tuition, it is divided into two parts. The First, 
designed for younger children, commences by 
simple pieces, which lead progressively, as far as 
possible, to more difficult ones. The Second Part, 
designed to complete this elementary course of 
English Poetry, contains Poems of a higher order 
and selections from our standard Poets arranged 
chronologically. In each part will be found 
specimens of our contemporary writers. A short 

Appendix is given for the sake of including some 

* 

passages from Milton, Pope, Young, and W. Scott, 
which, it was at first feared, would have swollen 
the volume to an inconvenient size. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 6, line 1, after from zone read to zone. 
Page 50, line 23, for the haughty read thee haughty. 
Page 152, line 23, fcr hang's read hangs. 
Page 154, line 14, after important post ; insert 

There Agamemnon points Ms dreadful host ; 
Page 180, line 21, after could insert please. 
Page 227, line 26, for Chan read Chian. 
Page 235, line 26, for the glorious read thy glorious. 
Page 268, at bottom, for like a read like the. 



PAET I. 



PEAYEE FOE DIVINE AID. 
By Mebbige. 

Author of Good ! to thee I turn : 

Thy ever- wakeful eye 
Alone can all my wants discern, 

Thy hand alone supply. 



THE WISH. 
Bt Mebbige. 



How short is life's uncertain space ! 

Alas ! how quickly done ! 
How swift the wild precarious chase I 
And yet how difficult the race, 

How very hard to run ! 

Youth stops at first its wilful ears 

To wisdom's prudent voice ; 
Till now arrived at riper years, 
Experienced age, worn out with cares, 
Eepents its earlier choice. 

What though its prospects now appear 

So pleasing and refin'd ; 
Yet groundless hope, and anxious fear. 
By turns the busy moments share. 

And prey upon the mind. 
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Since then false joys our fancy cheat 

With hopes of real bliss ; 
Ye guardian pow'rs that rule my fate, 
The only wish that I create, 

Is all comprised in this. 

May I through life's uncertain tide. 

Be still from pain exempt ; 
May all my wants be still supplied, 
My state too low t* admit of pride, 
And yet above contempt. 

But should your providence divine 

A greater bliss intend ; 
May all those blessings you design, 
(If e'er those blessings shall be mine) 

Be center'd in a friend. 
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EOBERT BUBNS. — BoBN 1753; DIED 1796. 

TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY. 

ON TURNING ONE DOWN WITH THE PLOUGH. 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 
Thou's met me in an evil hour, 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 

Thy slender stem. 
To spare thee now is past my power, 

Thou bonnie gem. 

Alas ! it's no thy neebor sweet. 
The bonnie lark, companion meet, 
Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet, 

Wi' spreckled breast, 
When upward springing, bhthe to greet 

The purpling east. 
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Cauld blew the bitter- biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 

Amid the storm, 
Scarce reared above the parent earth 

Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flowers our gardens yield, 
High sheltering woods and wa's maun shield; 
But thou beneath the random bield 

. 0' clod or stane, 
Adorns the histie stibble-fleld 

Unseen, alane. 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad. 
Thy snawie bosom sunward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise : 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 

And low thou lies. 

Such fate to suffering worth is given, 
Who long with wants and woes has striven. 
By human pride or cunning driven 

To misery's brink. 
Till, wrenched of every stay but Heaven, 

He, ruined, sink ! 

Even thou who mourn'st the daisy's fate, 
That fate is thine — no distant date ; 
Stem Euin's ploughshare drives elate 

Full on thy bloom. 
Till, crushed beneath the furrow's weight. 

Shall be thy doom. 
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BEUCE TO HIS MEN AT BANNOCKBUEN. 

By Bubns. 

Scots, wha hae wi* Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has often led ; 
Welcome to your gory bed. 

Or to victorie ! 

Now's the day, and now*s the hour. 
See the front o* battle lour ; 
See approach proud Edward's pow'r — 

Chains and slaverie ! 

Wha will be a traitor knave ? 
Wha can fill a coward's grave ? 
Wha sae base as be a slave ? 

Let him turn and fiee ! 

Wha for Scotland's king and law 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw. 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa' ? 

Let him follow me I 

By oppression's woes and pains I 
By our sons in servile chains ! 
We will drain our dearest veins. 

But they shall be free ! 

Lay the proud usurpers low I 
Tyrants fall in every foe ! 
Liberty's in every blow ! — 

Let us do or die ! 
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TO A WATER FOWL. 

By Bryant. 

Whitheb, midst falling dew, 

While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way ? 

Vainly the fowler's eye 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along. 

Seek'st thou the plashy brink 

Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide. 
Or where the rocky billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean side ? 

There is a power whose care 

Teaches thy way along that pathless coast — 
The desert and illimitable air — 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have fanned. 

At that far height, the cold thin atmosphere. 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 

And soon that toil shall end ; 

Soon shalt thou find a summer-home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o'er thy sheltered nest. 

Thou'rt gone — the abyss of heaven 

Hath swallowed up thy form ; yet, on my heart, 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shaJU not soon depart. 
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He, who from zone 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain 
flight, 
In the long way, that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 



BLESSED AEE THEY THAT MOUEN. 

By Bryant. 

Oh deem not they are blessed alone 
Whose lives a peaceful tenor keep ; 

The power who pities man has shown 
A blessing for the eyes that weep. 

The light of smiles shall fill again 
The eyes that overflow with tears ; 

And weary hours of woe and pain. 
Are promises '^f happier years. 

There is a day of sunny rest 
For every dark and troubled night. 

And grief may bide an evening guest. 
But joy shall come with early light. 

And thou, who o'er thy friend's low bier, 
Sheddest the bitter drops like rain, 

Hope that a brighter, happier sphere 
Will give him to thy arms again. 

For God has marked each sorrowing day. 
And numbered every secret tear, 

And heaven's long age of bliss shall pay 
For all His children suffer here. 
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OLD AGE. 
By Southey. 

" You are old, father William," the young man cried, 
** The few locks that are left you are grey ; 

You are hale, father William, a hearty old man, 
Now tell me the reason, I pray ? " 

" In the days of my youth," father William replied, 
** I remembered that youth would fly fast ; 

And abused not my health and my vigour at first, 
That I never might need them at last." 



it 



You are old, father William," the yoimg man cried, 
And pleasures with youth pass away ; 
And yet you lament not the days that are gone. 
Now tell me the reason, I pray ? " 

• 

" In the days of my youth," father William replied, 
** I remembered that youth would not last ; 

I thought on the future, whatever I did. 
That I never might grieve for the past." 

" You are old, father William," the young man cried, 

** And life must be hast'ning away ; 
You are cheerful, and love to converse upon death. 

Now tell me the reason, I pray ? " 

" I am cheerful, young man," father William replied, 
" Let the cause thy attention engage ; 

In the days of my youth I remembered my God, 
And He hath not forgotten my age." 



^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^•^^^^ 
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TO A BEE. 
By Southey. 

Thou wert out betimes, thou busy, busy bee I 

As abroad I took my early way, 
Before the cow from her resting place 
Had risen up, and left her trace 

On the meadow, with dew so gray, 
Saw I thee, thou busy, busy bee. 

Thou wert working late, thou busy, busy bee ! 

After the fall of the cistus flower, 
When the primrose- tree blossom was ready to burst, 
I heard thee last, as I saw thee first ; 

In the silence of the evening hour, 
I heard thee, thou busy, busy bee I 

Thou art a miser, thou busy, busy bee I 

Late and early at employ ; 
Still on thy golden stores intent, 
Thy summer in keeping and hoarding is spent. 

What thy winter wiU never enjoy ; 
Wise lesson this for me, thou busy, busy bee ! 

Little dost thou think, thou busy, busy bee ! 

What is the end of thy toil. 
When the latest flowers of the ivy are gone, 
And all thy work for the year is done. 

Thy master comes for the spoil ; 
Woe then for thee, thou busy, busy bee I 



EUEAL LIFE. 

By Pope. 

Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound. 
Content to breathe his native air 
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"Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
"Whose flocks supply him with attire ! 
"Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 

In winter, fire. 

Blest who can unconcem'dly find 
Hours, days, and years slide soft away. 
In health of body, peace of mind, 

Quiet by day, 

Sound sleep by night ; study and ease 
Together mixed ; sweet recreation. 
And innocence, which most does please. 

With meditation. 

Thus let me live, unseen, unknown, 

Thus unlamented let me die. 

Steal from the world, and not a stone 

Tell where I lie. 



GEATITUDE. 
By Addison. 

When all thy mercies, my God I 

My rising soul surveys. 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 

In wonder, love, and praise. 

how shall words, with equal warmth. 

The gratitude declare. 
That glows within my ravished heart ? 

But thou can'st read it there. 

Thy Providence my life sustain'd, 

And all my wants redrest. 
When in the silent womb I lay, 

And himg upon the breast. 
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To all my weak complaints and cries, 

Thy mercy lent an ear, 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 

To form themselves in prayer. 

Unnumbered comforts to my soul 

Thy tender care bestowed, 
Before my infant heart conceiv'd 

From whom those comforts flow'd. 

When in the slipp'ry paths of youth, 

With heedless steps I ran, 
Thine arm, unseen, convey'd me safe. 

And led me up to man. 

Thro' hidden dangers, toils, and death, 

It gently clear' d my way ; 
And thro' the pleasing snares of vice. 

More to be feared than they. 

When worn with sickness, oft hast thou. 
With health renew' d my face, 

And when in sin and sorrow sunk, 
Eeviv'd my soul with grace. 

Thy bounteous hand, with worldly bliss. 
Has made my cup run o'er ; 

And, in a kind and faithful friend. 
Has doubled all my store. 

Ten thousand thousand precious gifts. 

My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the least a cheerful heart, 

That tastes those gifts with joy. 

Thro' ev'ry period of my life. 

Thy goodness I'll pursue ; 
And after death, in distant worlds, 

The glorious theme renew. 
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When Nature fails, and day and night 

Divide Thy works no more, 
My ever-grateful heart, Lord I 

Thy mercy shall adore I 

Thro: all Eternity, to Thee, 

A joyful song I'll raise ; 
For ! Eternity's too short 

To utter all Thy praise. 

PEOVIDENCE. 
By Addison. 

The Lord my pasture shall prepare. 
And feed me with a shepherd's care ; 
His presence shall my wants supply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye ; 
My noon- day wialks he shall attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend. 

When in the sultry glebe I faint 
Or on the thirsty mountain pant ; 
To fertile vales and dewy meads 
My weary wand'ring steps he leads ; 
WTiere peaceful rivers, soft and slow, 
Amid the verdant landscape flow. 

Though in the paths of death I tread. 
With gloomy horrors overspread, 
My steadfast heart shall fear no ill. 
For thou, Lord, art with me still : 
Thy friendly crook shall give me aid, 
And guide me through the dieaMul da.'aAa. 
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Though in a bare and rugged way, 
Through devious lonely wilds I stray. 
Thy bounty shall my pains beguile ; 
The barren wilderness shall smile, 
With sudden greens and herbage crown'd, 
And streams shall murmur all around. 



OMNIPOTENCE. 
By Addison. 

The spacious firmament on high. 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heav'ns, a shining frame. 

Their great original proclaim. 

Th* unwearied sun, from day to day^ 

Does his Creator's power display. 

And publishes to ev'ry land 

The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale. 
And nightly, to the list'ning earth, 
Eepeats the story of her birth ; 
Whilst all the stars that round her bum, 
And all the planets in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll. 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though in solemn silence all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball ; 
What tho' no real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ; 
In Reason's ear they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice. 
For ever singing as they shine, 
'* The hand that made us is Divine." 
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GOD'S WATCHFUL CAEE. 
By Cunningham. 

The insect, that with puny wing 
Just shoots along one summer ray, 

The floweret which the breath of spring 
Wakes into life for half a day, 

The smallest mote, the tenderest hair, 
All feel a heavenly Father's care. 

E'en from the glories of his throne 
He bends to view this earthly ball ; 

Sees all, as if that all were one. 
Loves one as if that one were all ; 

Rolls the swift planets in their spheres. 
And counts the sinner's lonely tears. 

■ 

THE VIOLET. 
By Cunningham. 

Shelteb'd from the blight ambition, 

Fatal to the pride of rank ; 
See me in my low condition. 

Laughing on the tufted bank. 

On my robes (for emulation) 

No variety's imprest ; 
Suited to an humble station. 

Mine's an unembroider'd vest. 

Modest though the maids declare me. 

May, in her fantastic train, 
When Pastora deigns to wear me. 

Has no floweret half so vain. 
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THE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 
By Mrs. Hemams. 

The stately Homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand ! 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 

O'er all the pleasant land. 
The deer across their greensward bound 

Through shade and sunny gleam, 
And the swan glides past them with the sound 

Of some rejoicing stream. 

The merry Homes of England ! 

Around their hearths by night, 
What gladsome looks of household love 

Meet, in the ruddy light ! 
There woman's voice flows forth in song 

Or childhood's tale is told, 
Or lips move tunefully along 

Some glorious page of old. 

The blessed Homes of England ! 

How softly on their bowers 
Is laid the holy quietness 

That breathes from Sabbath-hours ! 
Solemn, yet sweet, the church-bells' chime 

Floats through their woods at mom ; 
All other sounds, in that still time. 

Of breeze and leaf are bom. 

The cottage Homes of England ! 

By thousands on her plains. 
They are smiling o'er the silvery brooks, 

Aid round the hamlet-fanes. 
Through glowing orchards forth they peep. 

Each from its nook of leaves. 
And fearless there they lowly sleep, 

As the bird beneath the eaves. 
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The free fair Homes of England ! 

Long, long, in hut and hall, 
May hearts of native proof be reared 

To guard each hallowed wall ! 
And green for ever be the groves, 

And bright the flowery sod. 
Where first the child's glad spirit loves 

Its country and its God ! 

THE FIRST GRIEF. 
Bt Mrs. Hemans. 

«« 0, CALL my brother back to me, 

I cannot play alone ; 
The Summer comes with flower and bee — 

Where is my brother gone ? 

The butterfly is glancing bright 

Across the simbeam's track ; 
I care not now to chase its flight — 

0, call my brother back. 

The flowers run wild, — the flowers we sowed, 

Around our garden- tree ; 
Our vine is drooping with its load — 

0, call him back to me." 

" He would not hear my voice, fair child, 

He may not come to thee. 
The face that once like Spring-time smiled. 

On earth no more thou'lt see. 

A rose's short bright life of joy. 

Such unto him was given ; 
Go, thou must play alone, my boy — 

Thy brother is in Heaven I " 
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And has he left the birds and flowers, 

And must I call in vain ? 
And through the long, long summer hours 

Will he not come again ? 

And by the brook, and in the glade, 
Are all our wanderings o'er ? 

0, while my brother with me play'd. 
Would I had loved him more ! " 



THE BETTEE LAND. 
Bt Mbs. Hemans. 

** I HEAB thee speak of the better land. 
Thou call'st its children a happy band ; 
Mother ! where is that radiant shore, 
Shall we not seek it, and weep no more ? 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows. 
And the fire-flies dance through the myrtle boughs ? " 

** Not there, not there, my child I " 

" Is it where the feathery palm trees rise. 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ? 
Or midst the green island on glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze. 
And strange bright birds, on their starry wings. 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ?" 

** Not there, not there, my child ! '* 

** Is it far away, in some region old. 
Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold ? 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine. 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine. 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand. 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land?" 

** Not there, not there, my child ! " 
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* Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ! 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ! 
[)reams cannot picture a world so fair — 
Sorrow and death may not enter there : 
rime doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 
^'or beyond the clouds and beyond the tomb, 

It is there, it is there, my child ! " 



^p^«^<^*^^^^^*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



HE NEVER SMILED AGAIN. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 

[It is recorded of Henry the First, that, after the death of 
lis son Prince William, who perished in shipwreck-off the coast 
>f Normandy, he was never seen to smile.] 

The bark, that held a prince, went down. 

The sweeping waves roUed on ; 
And what was England's glorious crown 

To him that wept a son ? 
He lived — for life may long be borne 

Ere sorrow break its chain ; — 
Why comes not death to those who mourn ? 
He never smiled again ! 

There stood proud forms before his throne, 

The stately and the brave ; 
But which could fill the place of one. 

That one beneath the wave ? 
Before him passed the young and fair. 

In pleasure's reckless train ; 
But seas dashed o'er his son's bright hair — 
He never smiled again ! 

■ He sat where festal bowls went round ; 
He heard the minstrel sing ; 
He saw the toumay's victor crowned, 
Amidst the knightly ring : 
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A murmur of the restless deep 
Was blent with every strain, 
A voice of winds that would not sleep — 
He never smiled again ! 

Hearts, in that time, closed o'er the trace 

Of vows once fondly poured, 
And strangers took the kinsman's place 

At many a joyous board. 
Graves, which true love had bathed with tears. 

Were left to heaven's bright rain, 
Fresh hopes were bom for other years — 
He never smiled again ! 



THE GEAVES OF A HOUSEHOLD. 
By Mbs. Hemans. 

They grew in beauty, side by side, 
They filled one home with glee ; 

Their graves are severed far and wide 
By mount and stream and sea. 

The same fond mother bent at night 

O'er each fair sleeping brow ; 
She had each folded flower in sight. 

Where are those dreamers now ? 

One 'midst the forests of the west. 

By a dark stream is laid ; 
The Indian knows his place of rest, 

Far in the cedar shade. 

The sea, the blue, long sea hath one. 

He lies where pearls lie deep ; 
He was the loved of all, yet none 

O'er his low bed may weep. 
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• One sleeps where southern vines are dressed, 

Above the noble slain ; 
He wrapt his colours round his breast. 
On a blood-red field of Spain. 

And one, o'er her the myrtle showers 

Its leaves, by soft winds fanned ; 
She faded *midst Italian flowers, 

The last of that bright band. 

And parted thus they rest, who played 

Beneath the same green tree : 
Whose voices mingled as they prayed 

Around one parent knee. 

They that with smiles lit up the hall, 
And cheered with song the hearth ; 

Alas for love, if thou wert all 
And naught beyond on earth ! 

WE AEE SEVEN. 
By Wordswobth. 

A SIMPLE child, dear brother Jim, 

That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb. 

What should it know of death ? 

I met a little cottage girl : 

She was eight years old, she said ; 

Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 

She had a rustic, woodland air, 

And she was wildly clad : 
Her eyes were fair, and very fair, — 

Her beauty made me glad. 

c i 
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" Sisters and brothers, little Maid, 

How many may you be ? " 
'* How many. Seven in all," she said. 

And, wondering, looked at me. 

** And where are they ? I pray yon tell." 
She answered, ** Seven are we ; 

And two of us at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea. 

" Two of us in the churchyard lie, 

My sister and my brother, 
And, in the churchyard cottage, I 

Dwell near them, with my mother." 

** You say that two at Conway dwell. 

And two are gone to sea. 
Yet ye are seven ! — ^I pray you tell, 

Sweet Maid, how this may be." 

Then did the little Maid reply, 
** Seven boys and girls are we ; 

Two of us in the churchyard lie, 
Beneath the churchyard tree." 

** You run about, my little Maid, 

Your limbs they are alive ; 
If two are in the churchyard laid 

Then ye are only five." 

** Their graves are green, they may be seen," 

The little Maid replied, 
** Twelve steps or more, from mother's door, 

And they are side by side. 

** My stockings there I often knit, 

My kerchi^ there I hem ; 
And there upon the ground I sit, 

And sing a song to them. 
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** And often after sunset, sir, 

When it is light and fair, 
I take my little porringer, 

And eat my supper there. 

" The first that died was sister Jane ; 

In hed she moaning lay, 
Till God released her of her pain ; 

And then she went away. 

*• So in the churchyard she was laid ; 

And when the grass was dry, 
Together round her grave we played, 

My brother John and I. 

** And when the ground was white with snow, 

And I could run and slide, 
My brother John was forced to go. 

And he lies by her side." 

" How many are you then," said I, 

" If they two are in heaven ?" 
Quick was the little Maid's reply, 

" Master I we are seven." 

" But they are dead ; those two are dead ! 

Their spirits are in heaven ! " 
'Twas throwing words away ; for still 
The little Maid would have her will, 

And said, ** Nay, Master I we are seven ! " 

TO THE CUCKOO.- 
By Wordsworth. 

BLYTHE new comer ! I have heard, 

I hear thee and rejoice : 
Cuckbo ! shall I call thee bird, 

Or hut a wandering voice ? 
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While I am lying on the grass, 
Thy loud note smites my ear : 

It seems to fill the whole air's space ; 
At once far off and near ! 

I hear thee babhling to the vale 
Of sunshine and of flowers ; 

But unto me thou bring' st a tale 
Of visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the spring I 

Even yet thou art to me 
No bird ; but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery. 

The same which in my school-boy days 

I listened to ; that cry 
Which made me look a thousand ways, 

In bush, and tree, and sky. 

To seek thee did I often rove 

Through woods and on the green ; 

And thou wert still a hope, a love ; 
Still longed for, never seen I 

And I can listen to thee yet ; 

Can lie upon the plain 
And listen till I do beget 

That golden time again. 

blessed bird I the earth we pace ; 

Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial, fairy place ; 

That is fit home for thee I 
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THE DAFFODILS, 
By Wordswobth. 

I WANDEBED lonelj as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd 

A host of golden daffodils, 

Beside a lake, beneath the trees, 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way. 
They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay ; 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance. 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced, but they 

Outdid the sparkling waves in glee : 

A poet could not but be gay 

In such a jocund company. 

I gazed, and gazed, but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought. 

For oft when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood. 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 
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LINES WEITTEN IN EAKLY SPEING. 

By Wordswobth. 

I HEARD a thousand blended notes, 
While in a grove I sat reclined, 

In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

To her fair works did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ran 

And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 

Through primrose tufts, in that green bower, 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths 

And 'tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 

The birds around me hopped and played, 
Their thoughts I cannot measure, 

But the least motion which they made. 
It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 

The budding twigs spread out their fan. 

To catch the breezy air ; 
And I must think, do all I can, 

That there was pleasure there. 

If this belief from heaven be sent, 
K such be Nature's holy plan, . 

Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man. 
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THE FOUNTAIN— A C.ONVEESATION. 
By Wordsworth. 

We talked with open heaxt, and tongue 

Affectionate and true, 
A pair of friends, though I was young, 

And Matthew seventy-two. 

We lay beneath a spreading oak, 

Beside a mossy seat ; 
And from the turf a fountain broke, 

And gurgled at our feet. 

** Now, Matthew ! " said I, ** let us match 

This water's pleasant tune 
With some old border- song, or catch 

That suits a summer's noon ; 

Or of the church- clock and the chimes 

Sing here beneath the shade, 
That haK-mad thing of witty rhymes 

Which you last April made I " 

In silence Matthew lay, and eyed 

The spring beneath the tree ; 
And thus the dear old Man replied, 

The grey-haired man of glee : 

" No check, no stay, this streamlet fears ; 

How merrily it goes ! 
'Twill murmur on a thousand years. 

And flow as now it flows. 

And here, on this delightful day, 

I cannot choose but think 
How oft, a vigorous man, I lay 

Beside this fountain's brink. 
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My eyes are dim with childish tears, 

My heart is idly stirred, 
For the same sound is in my ears 

Which in those days I heard. 

Thus fares it still in our decay : 

And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes away 

Than what it leaves behind. 

The blackbird amid leafy trees, . 

The lark above the hill, 
Let loose their carols when they please, 

Are quiet when they will. 

With nature never do they wage 

A foolish strife ; they see 
A happy youth, and their old age 

Is beautiful and free. 

But we are pressed by heavy laws ; 

And often, glad no more, 
We wear a face of joy, because 

We have been glad of yore. 

If there be one who need bemoan 

His kindred laid in earth. 
The household hearts that were his own ; 

It is the man of mirth. 

My days, my Friend, are almost gone. 

My life has been approved. 
And many love me ; but by none 

Am I enough beloved.'* 

" Now both himself and me he wrongs, 
The man who thus complains I 

I live and sing my idle songs 
Upon these happy plains, 
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And, Matthew, for thy children dead 

I'll be a son to thee ! " 
At this he grasp'd my hand, and said, 

'^ Alas ! that cannot be.'' 

We rose up from the fountain- side ; 

And down the smooth descent 
Of the green sheep- track did we glide ; 

Aud through the wood we went ; 

And, ere we come to Leonard's rock, 

He sang those witty rhymes 
About the crazy old church clock, 

And the bewildered chimes. 

THE LONGEST DAY. 
By Wordswobth. 

Let us quit the leafy arbour, 

And the torrent murmuring by ; 
For the sun is in his harbour, 
- Weary of the open sky. 

Evening now unbinds the fetters 

Fashion'd by the glowing light ; 
All that breathe are thankful debtors 

To the harbinger of night. 

Yet by some grave thoughts attended 

Eve renews her calm career ; 
For the day that now is ended 

Is the longest of the year ! 

Summer ebbs ; each day that follows 

Is a reflux from on high, 
Tending to the darksome hollows 

Where tiie frosts of winter lie. 
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He who governs the creation 

In his providence, assigned 
Snch a gradual declination 

To the life of human kind. 

Yet we mark it not ; fruits redden, 

Fresh flowers blow, as flowers have blown, 

And the heart is loth to deaden 
Hopes that she so long hath known. 

Be thou wiser, youthful maiden I 
And, when thy decline shall come, 

Let not flowers, or bough fruit-laden. 
Hide the knowledge of thy doom. 

Now, e'en now, ere wrapp'd in slumber. 

Fix thine eyes upon the sea 
That absorbs time, space, and number, — 

Look thou to eternity ! 



^^^S^k^N^«^^^^^^<^^M^«i^i^S^>«i^*^S^^^^^ 



FEIENDSHIP. 
■By Wordsworth. 

SiiAiiL service is true service while it lasts, 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not one, 

The daisy, by the shadow that it casts. 
Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun. 



^»»^^^^^^^^^^^»^^^s^^»^^^^^^^^ 



THE EOSE. 
By Cowper. 

The rose had been wash'd, just washed in a shower. 

Which Mary to Anna convey'd. 
The plentiful moisture encumber'd the flower, 

And weigh'd down its beautiful head. 
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The cup was all fill'd, and the leaves were all wet^ 

And it seem'd, to a fanciful view, 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret 

On the flourishing bush where it grew. 

I hastily seized it, unfit as it was 

For a nosegay, so dripping and drowned. 

And swinging it rudely, too rudely, alas ! 
I snapp'd it — it fell to the ground. 

And such, I exclaim'd, is the pitiless part 

Some act by the delicate mind, 
Eegardless of wringing and breaking a heart 

Already to sorrow resign'd. 

This elegant rose, had I shaken it less, 
Might have bloom'd with its owner awhile ; 

And the tear that is wiped with a little address. 
May be follow'd perhaps by a smile. 



THE POPLAE FIELD. 
By Cowper. 

The poplars are felled, farewell to the shade, 
And the whispering soimd of the cool colonnade ; 
The winds play no longer and sing in the leaves. 
Nor Ouse on his bosom their image receives. 

Twelve years have elapsed since I last took a view 
Of my favourite field and the bank where they grew ; 
And now in the grass behold they are laid. 
And the tree is my seat that once lent me a shade. 

The blackbird has fled to another retreat, 
Where the hazels afford him a screen from the heat, 
And the scene where his melody charmed me before, 
Besounds with hiiS -sweet-flowing ditty no moie. 
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My fugitive years are all hastening away, 

And I must ere long lie as lowly as they, 

With a turf on my breast, and a stone at my head, 

Ere another such grove shall arise in its stead. 

'Tis a sight to engage me if anything can, 
To muse on the perishing pleasures of man ; 
Though his life be a dream, his enjoyments I see 
Have a being less durable even than he. 



THE 

DIVEETING HISTOKY OF JOHN GILPIN ; 

SHOWING HOW HE WENT FABTHEB THAN HE INTENDED, 
AND CAME SAFE HOME AGAIN. 

By Cowper. 

John Gilpin was a citizen 

Of credit and renown, 
A train-band captain eke was he 

Of famous London town. 

John Gilpin's spouse said to her dear, 

** Though wedded we have been 
These twice ten tedious years, yet we 

No holiday have seen. 

** To-morrow is our wedding-day. 

And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton 

All in a chaise and pair. 
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** My sister, and my sister's child, 

Myself and children three, 
Will fill the chaise ; so you must ride 

On horseback after we." 

He soon replied, ** I do admire 

Of womankind but one. 
And you are she my dearest dear, 

Therefore it shall be done. 

** I am a linendraper bold 

As all the world doth know. 
And my good friend the calender 

Will lend his horse to go." 

Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, ** That's well said, 

And for that wine is dear. 
We will be furnished with our own. 

Which is both bright and clear." 

John Gilpin Idss'd his loving wife ; 

O'erjoyed was he to find. 
That though on pleasure she was bent, 

She had a frugal mind. 

The morning- came, the chaise was brought, 

But yet was not allowed 
To drive up to the door, lest all 

Should say that she was proud. 

So three doors off the chaise was stayed, 

Where they did all get in ; 
Six precious souls, and all agog 

To dash through thick and thin. 

Snaack went the whip, round went the wheels. 

Were never folks so glad ; 
The stones did rattle underneath. 

As if Cheapside were mad. 
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John Gilpin at his horse's side 
Seized fast the flowing mane. 

And up he got in haste to ride, 
But soon came down again ; 

For saddle-tree scarce reached had he, 

His journey to begin, 
When, turning round his head, he saw 

Three customers come in. 

So down he came, for loss of time, 
Although it grieved him sore ; 

Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 
Would trouble him much more. 

*Twas long before the customers 

Were suited to their mind. 
When Betty screaming came downstairs, 

" The wine is left behind I " 

" Good lack ! " quoth he, " yetl)ring it me. 

My leathern belt likewise. 
In which I bear my trusty sword. 

When I do exercise." 

Now Mistress Gilpin (careful soul !) 
Had two stone bottles found. 

To hold the liquor that she loved, 
And keep it safe and sound. 

Each bottle had a curling ear, 
Through which the belt he drew, 

And hung a bottle on each side. 
To make his balance true. 

Then over all, that he might be 

Equipped from top to toe, 
His long red cloak well brush'd and neat 

He manfully did throw. 
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Now see him mounted once again 

Upon his nimble steed, 
Pull slowly pacing o'er the stones, 

With caution and good heed. 

But finding soon a smoother road 

Beneath his well shod feet. 
The snorting beast began to trot, 

Which galled him in his seat. 

" So, fair and softly," John he cried, 

But John he cried in -vain : 
That trot became a gallop soon, 

In spite of curb and rein. 

So stooping down, as needs he must 

Who cannot sit upright, 
He graspied the mane with both his hands 

And eke with all his might. 

His horse„ who never in that sort 

Had handled been before, 
What thing upon his back had got 

Did wonder more and more. 

Away went Gilpin, neck or nought ; 

Away went hat and wig ; 
He little dreamt, when he set out. 

Of running such a rig. 

The wind did blow, the cloak did "fly. 

Like streamer long and gay. 
Till, loop and button failing both, 

At last it flew away. 

Then might all people well discern 

The bottles he had slung ; 
A bottle swinging at each side. 

As has been said or sung. 
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The dogs did bark, the children screamed. 

Up flew the windows all ; 
And every soul cried out, " weU done ! " 

As loud as he could bawl. 

Awajr went Gilpin — who but he. 
His fame soon spread around, 

** He carries weight ! he rides a race ! 
'Tis for a thousand pounds ! " 

And still, as fast as he drew near, 

*Twas wonderful to view. 
How in a trice the turnpike-men 

Their gates wide open threw. 

And now, as he went bowing down 

His reeking head full low. 
The bottles twain behind his back 

Were shattered at a blow. 

Down ran the wine into the road, 

Most piteous to be seen. 
Which made his horse's flanks to smoke 

As they had basted been. 

But still he seemed to carry weight, 
With leathern girdle braced, 

For all might see the bottle necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 

Thus all through meny Islington 

These gambols he did play. 
Until he came unto the Wash 

Of Edmonton so gay : 

And there he threw the Wash about 

On both sides of the way, 
Just like unto a trundling mop. 

Or a wild goose at play. 
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At Edmonto;ti his loving wife 

From the balcony spied 
Her tender husband, wondering much 

To see how he did ride. 

" Stop, stop, John Gilpin! — Here's the house," 

They all at once did cry ; 
** The dinner waits, and we are tired ; '* 

Said Gilpin—** So am I!" 

But yet his horse was not a whit 

Inclined to tarry there I 
For why ? — ^his owner had a house 

Full ten miles off, at Ware. 

So like an arrow swift he flew, 

Shot by an archer strong ; 
So did he fly, — which brings me to 

The middle oi my song. 

Away went Gilpin out of breath, 

And sore against his will. 
Till at his friend the calender's 

His horse at last stood stilL 

The calender amazed to see 

His neighbour in such trim 
Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate. 

And thus accosted him : 

" What news ? what news ? yourtidings tell ; 

Tell me you must and shall — 
Say why bareheaded you are come, 

Or why you come at all ? " 

Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 

And loved a timely joke ; 
And thus unto the calender 

In merry guise he spoke : 
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** I came because your horse would come ; 

And, if I well forbode, 
My hat and wig will soon be here, 

They are upon the road.'* 

The calender, right glad to find 

His friend in merry pin, 
Eetumed him not a single word. 

But to the house went in ; 

Whence straight he came, with hat and wig ; 

A wig that flowed behind, 
A hat not much the worse for wear. 

Each comely in its kind. 

He held them up and in his turn 

Thus showed his ready wit, 
** My head is twice as big as yourft, 

They therefore needs must fit. 

** But let n^e scrape the dirt away, 

That hangs upon your face : 
And stop and eat, for well you may 

Be in a hungry case.'* 

Said John, " It is my wedding-day, 
And all the world would stare, 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, 
And I should dine at Ware." 

So turning to his horse, he said, 

" I am in haste to dine ; 
'Twas for your pleasure you came here. 

You shall go back for mine." 

Ah, luckless speech, and bootless boast ! 

For which he paid full dear ; 
For while he spake, a braying ass 

Did sing full loud and clear ; 
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Whereat his horse did snort, as he 

Had heard a lion roar, 
And galloped off with all his might, 

As he had done hefore. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went Gilpin's hat and wig : 
He lost them sooner than at first, 

For why ? they were too big. 

Now Mistress Gilpin, when she saw 

Her husband posting down 
Into the country far away. 

She pulled out half- a- crown ; 

And thus unto the youth she said 

That drove them to the Bell, 
** This shall be yours, when you bring back 

My husband safe and well." 

The youth did ride, and soon did meet 

John coming back amain : 
Whom in a trice he tried to stop, 

By catching at his rein ; 

But not performing what he meant, 

And gladly would have done. 
The frighted steed he frighted more, 

And made him faster run. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went post-boy at his heels. 
The post-boy's horse right glad to miss 

The lumbering of the wheels. 

Six gentlemen upon the road, 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly. 
With post-boy scampering in the rear, 

They raised the hue and cry : 
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" Stop thief! stop thief! — a highwayman ! " 

Not one of them was mute ; 
And all and each that passed that way, 

Did join in the pursuit. 

And now the turnpike gates again 

Flew open in short space ; 
The toll-men thinking as hefore, 

That Gilpin rode a race. 

And so he did, and won it too, 

For he got first to town ; 
Nor stopped till where he had got up 

He did again get down. 

Now let us sing, long live the King, 

And Gilpin long live he : 
And when he next doth ride ahroad. 

May I be there to see I 



ALEXANDEB SELKIEK'S SOLILOQUY. 

By Cowper. 

I AM monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute ; 

From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 

solitude ! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face ? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms. 
Than reign in this horrible place. 

1 am out of humanity's reach, 

I must finish my journey alone ; 
Never hear the sweet music of speech, 
I start at the sound of my own. 
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The beasts that roam over the plain 

My form with indifference see : 
They are so unacquainted with man, 

Their tameness is shocking to me. 

Society, friendship, and love, 

Divinely bestowed upon man, 
0, had I flie wings of a dove. 

How soon would I taste you again ! 
My sorrows I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth ; 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 

And be cheered by the sallies of youth. 

Beligion ! what treasures untold 

Beside in that heavenly word I 
More precious than silver and gold, 

Or all that this earth can afford ! 
But the sound of the church-going bell. 

These valleys and rocks never heard: 
Never sighed at the sound of a knell. 

Or snuled when a Sabbath appeared. 

Ye winds, that have made me your sport, 

Convey to this desolate shore 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more ! 
My friends — do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me ? 
tell me I yet have a friend. 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

How fleet is the glance of the mind ! 

Compared with the speed of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind. 

And the swift- winged arrowB o{^g)a\>) 
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When I think of my own native land, 
In a moment I seem to be there ; 

But alas ! recollection at hand, 
Soon hurries me back to despair. 

But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest, 

The beast is laid down in his lair : 
Even here is a season of rest, 

And I to my cabin repair. 
There's mercy in every place ; 

And mercy, encouraging thought. 
Gives even affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot. 



THE 

NIGHTINGALE AND THE GLOWWOEM. 

. By Cowpeb. 

A nightingale, that all day long 
Had cheered the village with his song, 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended. 
Nor yet when eventide was ended. 
Began to feel, as well he might, 
The keen demands of appetite, 
"When, looking eagerly around, 
He spied far off, upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark, 
And knew the glow-worm by his spark. 
So, stooping down from hawthorn top, 
He thought to put him in his crop. 
The worm, aware of his intent. 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent : — 
** Did you admire my lamp, quoth he, 
^* As much as I your minstrelsy, 
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** You would abhor to do me wrong, 
** As much as I to spoil your song ; 
** For 'twas the selfsame power divine 
** Taught you to sing, and me to shine ; 
" That you with music, I with light, 
** Might beautify and cheer the night." 

The songster heard his short oration. 
And warbling out his approbation, 
Beleased him, as my story tells, 
And found a supper somewhere else. 
Hence jarring sectaries may learn 
Their real interest to discern ; 
That brother should not war with brother. 
And worry and* devour each other. 
But sing and shine by sweet consent 
Till life's poor transient night be spent. 



THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

By Wolfe. 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly, at dead of night. 
The sods with our bayonets turning. 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty light. 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless cofGin enclosed his breast. 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 
But he lay hke a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 
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Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed. 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, [head, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o*er his 
And we far away on the billow I 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone. 
And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; — 
But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done, 
"When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
Of the enemy sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory. 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone — 

But we left him alone with his glory. 

THE DAISY. 

By Montgomeby. 

There is a flower, a little flower 

With silver crest and golden eye. 
That welcomes every changing hour, 

And weathers every sky. 

The prouder beauties of the field 

In gay but quick succession shine ; 
Bace after race their honours yield. 

They flourish and decline. 
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But this small flower, to Nature dear, 

While moons and stars their courses run, 
Wreathes the whole circle of the year, 

Companion of the sun. 

It smiles upon the lap of May ; 

To sultry August spreads its charms ; 
Lights pale October on his way, 

And twines December's arms. 

The purple heath and golden broom, 

On moory mountains catch the gale ; 
O'er lawns the lily sheds perfume. 

The violet in the vale. 

But this bold floweret climbs the hill, 

Hides in the forest, haunts the glen ; 
Plays on the margin of the rill, 

Peeps round the fox's den. 

Within the garden's cultured round 

It shares the sweet carnation's bed ; 
And blooms on consecrated ground. 

In honour of the dead. 

The lambkin crops its crimson gem, 

The wild bee murmurs on its breast, 
The blue fly bends its pensile stem. 

That decks the skylark's nest. 

'Tis Flora's page : in every place, 
In every season, fresh and fair, 
It opens with perennial grace, 

And blossoms every where. 

On waste and woodland, rock and plain, 

Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 
The rose has but a summer reign. 

The daisy never dies. 
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HOME. 
By Montgomery. 

Theee is a Jand — of every land the pride, 
Beloved by heaven o'er all the world beside ; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener Hght, 
And milder moons emparadise the night ; 
A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth. 
Time- tutored age, and love- exalted youth ; 
The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a realm so beautiful and fair, 
If or breathes the spirit of a purer air ; 
In every clime the magnet of his soul, 
Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole ; 
For in this land of heaven's peculiar grace. 
The heritage of nature's noblest race, 
There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest ; 
Where man, creation's tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride ; 
While in his softened looks benignly blend. 
The sire, the son, the husband, father, friend : 
Here woman reigns, the mother, daughter, wife. 
Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life ! 
In the clear heaven of her delightful eye. 
An angel-guard of loves and graces lie ; 
Around her knees domestic duties meet. 
And fire- side pleasures gambol at her feet. 
Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found ; 
Art thou a man ? — a patriot ? look around ; 
0, thou shalt find, howe'er thy footsteps roam, 
That land thy country, and that spot thy home. 
On Greenland's rocks, o'er rude Kamschatka's 
plains. 
In pale Siberia's desolate domains ; 
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Where the wild hunter takes his lonely way, 
Tracks through tempestuous snows his savage prey, 
The reindeer's spoil, the ermine's treasure shares, 
And feasts his famine on the fat of bears ; 
Or wrestling with the might of raging seas, 
Where round the pole the eternal biUows freeze, 
Plucks from their jaws the stricken whale, in vain 
Plunging down headlong through the whirling main ; 
— ^His wastes of ice are lovelier in his eye 
Than all the flowery vales beneath the sky, 
And dearer far than GsBsar's palace-dome, 
His cavern- shelter, and his cottage home. 

O'er China's gardcQ- fields and peopled floods ; 
En California's pathless world of woods ; 
E^und Andes' heights, where Winter, from his throne. 
Looks down in scorn upon the sunamer zone ; 
By the gay borders of Bermuda's isles. 
Where spring with everlasting verdure smiles ; 
On pure Madeira's vine-robed hills of health ; 
[n Java's swamps of pestilence and wealth ; 
Where Babel stood, where wolves and jackal's drink, 
Biidst weeping willows, on Euphrates* brink ; 
On Carmel's crest ; by Jordan's reverend stream, 
Where Canaan's glories vanished like a dream ; 
Where Greece, a spectre, haunts her heroes' graves, 
And Eome's vast ruins darken Tiber's waves ; 
Where broken-hearted Switzerland bewails 
Her subject mountains and dishonoured vales ; 
Where Albion's rocks exult amidst the sea. 
Around the beauteous i&le of Hberty ; 
—Man, through all ages of revolving time. 
Unchanging man, in every varying cUme, 
Deems his own land of every land the pride. 
Beloved by heaven o'er all the world beside ; 
His home the spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 
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NIGHT. 
By Montgomery. 

Night is the time for rest ; — 
How sweet ! when labours close, 

To gather round an aching breast 
The curtain of repose ; 

Stretch the tired limbs and lay the head 

Upon our own delightful bed I 

Night is the time for dreams ; — 

The gay romance of life, 
When truth that is, and truth that seems, 

Blend in fantastic strife ; 
Ah 1 visions less beguiling far 
Than waking dreams by daylight are I 

Night is the time for toil ; — 

To plough the classic field. 
Intent to find the buried spoil, 

Its wealthy furrows yield ; 
Till all is ours that sages taught, 
Xhat poets sung, or heroes wrought. 

Night is the time to weep ; — 

To wet with unseen tears 
Those graves of memory where sleep 

The joys of other years ; 
Hopes that were angels in their birth. 
But perished young, like things of earth. 

Night is the time for care ; — 
Brooding on hours misspent ; 

To see the spectre of despair 
Come to our lonely tent ; 

Like Brutus, midst his slumbering host, 

Startled by Csesar's stalwart ghost. 
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Night is the time to pray ; — 

Our Saviour oft withdrew 
To desert mountains far away, 

So will his followers do ; 
Steal from the throng to haunts untrod, 
And hold communion there with God. 

Night is the time for death ; — 

When all around is peace 
Calmly to yield the weary breath, 

From sin and suffering cease ; 
Think of heaven's bliss — and give the sign 
To parting friends ; such death be mine. 

GO, LET ME WEEP. 
By Moobe. 

Go, let me weep ! there's bliss in tears, 
When he who sheds them inly feels 

Some lingering stain of early years. 
Effaced by every drop that steals. 

The fruitless show'rs of worldly woe 
Fall dark to earth and never rise ; 

While tears that from repentance flow. 
In bright exhalement reach the skies. 

Leave me to sigh o'er hours that flew 
More idly than the summer's wind. 

And, while they pass'd, a fragrance threw, 
But left no trace of sweets behind. 

The w^urmest sigh that pleasure heaves. 
Is cold, is faint, to those that swell 

The heart where pure repentance grieves 
O'er hours of pleasure loved too ^di.\ 
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HOW DEAE TO ME THE HOUE. 

By Moore. 

How dear to me the hour when twilight dies, 
And sunbeams melt along the silent sea ! 

For then sweet dreams of other days arise, 
And memory breathes her vesper sigh to thee. 

* ^ And, as I watch the line of light that plays 

Along the smooth wave toward the burning west, 
I long to tread that golden path of rays, 
And think 't would lead to some bright isle of rest/ 

A CALM AFTEE A STOEM. 

By Moobe. 

How calm, how beautiful comes on 
The stilly hour, when storms are gone ; 
When warring winds have died away, 
And clouds beneath the glancing ray, 
Melt off, and leave the land and sea 
Sleeping in bright tranquillity, — 
Fresh as if Day again were bom. 
Again upon the lap of Mom ! 
When the light blossoms, rudely torn 
And scattered at the whirlwind^s will. 
Hang floating in the pure air still ; 
Filling it all with precious balm, 
In gratitude for this sweet calm ; — 
And every drop the thunder- show'rs. 
Have left upon the grass and flow'rs. 
Sparkles, as 't were that lightning-gem. 
Whose liquid flame is borr of them I 
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When 'stead of one unchanging breeze, 
There blow a thousand gentle airs, 
And each a different perfume bears, — 
As if the loveliest plants and trees 
Had vassal breezes of their own 
To watch and wait on them alone, 
And waft) no other breath than theirs ! 
Blest pow'r of sunshine ! genial Day ! 
What balm, what life is in thy ray ! 
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MY BIETHDAY. 

By Moobe. 

Vain was the man, and false as vain. 

Who said, ** were he ordain'd to run 
His long career of life again. 

He would do all that he had done." 
Ah, 'tis not thus the voice that dwells 

In sober birthdays, speaks to me ; 
Far otherwise — of time it tells. 

Lavished, unwisely, carelessly; 
Of counsel mock'd, of talents made. 

Haply, for high and pure designs ; 
But oft, like Israel's incense, laid 

Upon unholy, earthly shrines. 

All this it tells, and, could I trace 

Th* imperfect picture o'er again, 
With power to add, retouch, efface. 

The lights and shades, the joy and pain, 
How little of the past would stay ! 

How quickly all would melt away — 
All but that freedom of the mind, 

Which hath been more than wealth, to T£\fc*, 
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Those friendships in my boyhood tinned, 
And kept till now unchangingly : 

And that dear home, that saving ark, 
Where love's true light at last IVe found, 

Cheering within, when all grows dark, 
And comfortless, and stormy round. 
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BULE BRITANNIA. 

By Thomson^ 

When Britain first at Heaven's command, 

Arose from out the azure maii^, 
This was the charter of the land, 
And guardian angels sang this strain : 
** Bule, Britannia, rule the waves^ 
Britons never will be slaves I " 

The nations not so blest as thee, 
Must in their turns to tyrants fall ; 

While thou shalt flourish, great and free, 
The dread and envy of them all. 

Still more majestic shalt thou rise. 
More dreadful from each foreign stroke ; 

As the loud blast that tears the skies, 
Serves but to root thy native oak. 

The haughty tyrants ne'er shall tame : 
All their attempts to bend thee down 

Will but arouse thy generous flame — 
But work their woe and thy renown. 

To thee belongs the rural reign ; 

Thy cities shall with commerce shine ; 
All thine shall be the subject main ; 

And every shore it circles thine. 
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The Muses still with freedom found, 

Shall to thy happy coast repair ; 
Blest isle ! with matohless beauty crowned, 
And manly hearts to guard the fair : 
** Rule, Britannia, rule the waves, 
Britons never will be slaves ! " 
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TTB MARINERS OF ENGLAND. 

Bt CAaiPBELI^ 

Te mariners of England ! 

That guard our native seas ; 

Whose flag has braved, a thousand years. 

The battle and the breeze ! 

Your glorious standard launch again 

To match another foe 1 

And sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long. 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave ! — 

For the deck, it was their field of fame 

And Ocean was their grave : 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell. 

Your manly hearts shall glow. 

As ye sweep through the deep, 

Wlule the stormy winds do blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long 

And the stormy winds do blow, 

Britannia needs no bulwarks. 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o'er the mountain waves, 

Her home is on the deep. 
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With thunders from the native oak, 
She qi^ells the floods below,— 
As they roar on the shore, 
When the stormy winds do blow ; 
When the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 

The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet terrific bum ; 

Till danger's troubled night depart. 

And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean warriors ! 

Our song and feast shall flow ; 

When the fiery fight is heard no more. 

And the storm has ceased to blow. 



TO THE EAINBOW.. 
Bt Campbell. 

Triumphal arch, that fill'st the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 

I ask not proud Philosophy 
To teach me what thou art ; — 

Still seem, as to my childhood's sight, 

A midway station given 
For happy spirits to alight. 

Betwixt the earth and heaven. 

Can all that optics teach unfold 

Thy form to please me so. 
As when I dreamt of gems and gold 

Hid in thy radiant bow ? 
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When science from Creation's &ee 

Enchantment's veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 

To cold material laws. 

And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams^ 

Bat words of the Most High, 
Have told why first thy robe of beams 

Was woven in the sky. 

When o*er the green undelnged 

Heaven's covenant thou £dst shine, 

How came the world's gray fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign. 

And when its yellow Instre smiled 

O'er mountains yet nntrod, 
Each mother held aloft her child. 

To bless the bow of God« 

Methinks, thy jubilee to keep. 

The first-made anthem rang 
On earth, delivered from the deep, 

And the first poet sang. 

Nor ever shall the Muse's eye 

Unraptured greet thy beam ; 
Theme of primeval prophecy 

Be still the poet's theme ! 

The earth to thee her incense yields. 

The lark thy welcome sings, 
When guttering in the freshened fields 

The snowy mushroom springs. 

How glorious is thy girdle cast 

O'er mountain tower and town, 
Or mirrored in the ocean vast, 

A thousand fathoms down. 
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As fresh in yon horizon dark, 
As young thy beauties seem, 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 

For, faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age, 
That first spoke peace to man. 

HOHENLINDEN. 
By Campbell. 

On Linden, when the sun was low. 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow, 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight. 
When the drum beat, at dead of night, 
' CommoDding fires of death to light. 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast array*d 
Each horseman drew his battle blade. 
And furious every charger neigh'd 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven. 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven. 
And louder than the bolts of heaven. 
Far flashed the red artillery. 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden's hills of stained snow. 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Oflser, rolling rapidly • 
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'Tis mom, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds rolling dun, 
"Where furious Frank, and fiery Hun, 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 

The combat deepens. On, ye brave. 
Who rush to glory or the grave I 
Wave, Munich ! all thy banners* wave ! 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! 

Few few, shall part where many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre. 



TO A BUTTEKFLY. 
By Booebs. 

CmLD of the sun ! pursue thy rapturous flight. 
Mingling with her thou lovest in fields of Hght, 
And where the flowers of Paradise unfold, 
Quaff fragant nectar from their cups of gold ; 
There shall thy wings, rich as an evening sky, 
Expand and shut with silent ecstasy. 
Yet wast thou once a worm — a thing that crept 
On the bare earth, then wrought a tomb and slept. 
And such is man — soon from his cell of clay 
To burst, a seraph in the blaze of day. 
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THE ALPS AT DAYBEEAK. 
By Booebs. 

The sun-beams streak the azure skies. 
And line with light the mountain's brow ; 
With hounds and horns the hunters rise. 
And chase the roebuck through, tltie ^no^. 
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From rock to rock with giant-bound, 
High on their own poles they pass, 
Mute, lest the air, convulsed by sound. 
Bend from above the frozen mass. 

The goats wind slow their wonted way, 
Up craggy steeps and ridges rude ; 
Marked by the wild wolf for his prey. 
From desert cave or hanging wood. 

And while the torrent thunders loud. 
And as the echoing cliffs reply. 
The huts peep o'er the mountain cloud, 
Perched, like an eagle's nest, on high. 
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THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 

By M. MiiiNES. 

How sweet it were, if without feeble fright. 

Or dying of the dreadful beauteous sight. 

An Angel came to us, and we could bear 

To see him issue from the silent air 

At evening in our room, and bend on ours 

His divine eyes, and bring us from his bowers. 

News of dear friends, and children who have never 

Been dead indeed, — as we shall know for ever. 

Alas ! we think not what we daily see 

About our hearths — angels that are to be 

Or may be if they will, and we prepare 

Their souls and ours, to meet in happy air, — 

A child, a friend, a wife, whose soft heart sings 

In unison with ours, breeding its future wings. 
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A SPANISH ANECDOTE. 
By Mongeton Milnes. 

It was a holy usage to record 

Upon each refectory's side or end 
The last mysterious supper of our Lord, 

That meanest appetites might upwards tend. 

Within the convent-palace of old Spain, — 
Eich with the gifts and monuments of kings, — 

Hung such a picture, said by some to reign 
The Bov'ran glory of those wondrous things. 

A painter of far fame, in deep delight. 

Dwelt on each beauty he so well discem'd ; 

"While, in low tones, a gray Geronomite 
This answer to his ecstacy returned. 

" Stranger ! I have received my daily meal 
In this good company now three- score years ; 

And thou, whoe'er thou art, canst hardly feel 
How time these lifeless images endears. 

Lifeless ! ah, no, while in mine heart are stored 
Sad memories of my brethren dead and gone. 

Familiar places vacant round our board. 
And still that silent supper lasting on ! 

While I review my youth — what I was then, — 
What I am now, and ye, beloved ones all, — 

It seems as if these were the living men. 
And we the colour'd shadows on the wall.'* 
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I 

THE SPANISH AEMADA. 
By Macaulat. 

Attend all ye who list to hear our noble England's 

praise, 
I tell of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in an- 
cient days, 
When the great fleet invincible against her bore in 

vain 
The richest stores of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of 

Spain. 
It was about the lovely close of a warm summer's 

day, 
There came a gallant merchant-ship full sail to Fly- 
mouth Bay ; 
Her crew had seen Castile's black fleet beyond 

Aurigny's Isle, 
At earliest twihght on the waves lie heaving many a 

mile. 
At sunset she escaped their van, by God's especial 

grace ; 
And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her close 

in chase. 
Forthwith a guard at every gim was placed along the 

wall; 
The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgcumbe's lofty 

haU; 
Many a light fishing-bark put out to pry along the 

coast, 
And with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland 

many a post. 
With his white hair unbonneted the stout old sheriff 

comes ; 
Behind him march the halberdiers, before him sound 

the drums ; 
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His yeomen, round the market-cross, make clear an 

ample space, 
For there behoves him to set up the standard of 

Her Grace. 
And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance 

the bells. 
As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon 

swells. 
Look how the lion of the sea lifts up his ancient 

crown, 
And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies 

down. 
So stalked he when he turned to flight on that famed 

Picard field, 
Bohemia's plume, and Genoa's bow, and Caasar's 

eagle shield ; 
So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath he turned 

to bay. 
And crushed and torn beneath his paws the princely 

hunters lay. 
Ho ! strike the flag-staff deep. Sir Knight ; ho 1 scat- 
ter flowers, fair maids : 
Ho ! gunners, fire a loud salute : ho ! gallants, draw 

your blades ; 
Thou sun, shine on her joyously — ^ye breezes waft her 

wide; 
Our glorious Semper Eadem — ^the banner of our 

pride. 
The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner's 

massy fold. 
The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty 

scroll of gold ; 
Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple 

sea. 
Such night in England ne'er had been, nor e'er 

again shall he. 
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From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to 

Milford Bay, 
That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the 

day; 
For swift to east and swift to west the warning radi- 
ance spread ; 
High on St. Michael's Mount it shone — ^it shone on 

Beachey Head. 
Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern 

shire, 
Gape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling 

points of fire ; 
The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar's glittering 

waves, 
The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip's 

sunless caves. 
Longleat*s towers, o*er Cranboume*s oaks, the fiery 

herald flew ; 
He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers 

of Beaulieu. 
Bight sharp and quick the bells all night rang out 

from Bristol town. 
And ere the day three hundred horse had met on 

Clifton down ; 
The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into the 

night. 
And saw, overhanging Bichmond Hill, the streak of 

blood-red light. 
Then bugle's note and cannon's roar the death- like 

silence broke, 
And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city 

woke. 
At once on all her stately gates arose the answering 

fires; 
At once the loud alarum clashed from all her reeling 

spires; 
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From all the batteries of the Tower pealed load the 

voice of fear ; 
,And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a 

louder cheer : 
And from the farthest wards were heard the rush of 

hurrying feet, 
And the broad streams of flags and pikes dashed down 

each roaring street : 
And broader stiU became the blaze, and louder still 

the din. 
As fast from every village round the horse came 

spurring in : 
And eastward straight, from wild Blackheath, the 

warlike errand went, 
And raised in many an ancient hall the gallant squires 

of Kent. 
Southward, from Surrey's pleasant hills, flew those 

bright couriers forth ; 
High on bleak Hampstead's swarthy moor they started 

for the North ; 
And on, and on, without a pause, xmtired they 

bounded still, 
All hight from tower to tower they sprang — they 

sprang from hill to hill. 
Till the proud Peak unfurled the flag o'er Darwin's 

rocky dales — 
Till like volcanoes flared to Heaven the stormy hills 

of Wales — 
The twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern's 

lonely height — 
Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin's 

crest of light — 
Tin broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely's 

stately fane. 
And tower and hamlet rose in arms o'er all the 

boundless plain; 
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Till Belvoir's lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent, 
And Lincoln sped the message on o'er the wide vale 

of Trent ; 
Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt's 

embattled pile. 
And the red glare of Skiddaw roused the burghers of 

Carlisle. 
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THE 

DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB'S ARMY. 

By Byeon. 

The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the 

sea, 
"When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest when summer is ^een, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 

For the angel of death spread his wings on the blast. 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he past ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
And their- hearts but once heaved — and for ever grew 
stiU. 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide. 
But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride, 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf. 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 
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And there lay the rider, distorted and pale, 
With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail; 
And the tents were all silent — the banners alone — 
The lances unliffced — ^the trumpets imblown. 

And the widows of Asshur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, imsmote by the sword. 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord I 

FAEEWELL TO ENGLAND, 
By Bybon. 

Adieu, adieu ! my native shore 

Fades o*er the waters blue ; 
The night-winds sigh, the breakers roar, 

And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 
Yon sun that sets upon the sea 

We follow in his flight ; 
Farewell awhile to him and thee 

My native land — Good night I 

A few short hours and he will rise 

To give the morrow birth ; 
And I shall hail the main and skies. 

But not my mother earth. 
Deserted is my own good hall. 

Its hearth is desolate ; 
Wild weeds are gathering on the wall ; 

My dog howls at the gate. 

And now Tm in the world alone, 

Upon the wide, wide sea ; 
But why should I for others groan, 

When none will sigh for me ? 
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Perchance my dog will whine in vain, 
Till fed by stranger hands ; 

But long ere I come back again, 
He'd tear me where he stands. 

With thee, my bark, I'll swiftly go 

Athwart the foaming brine. 
Nor care what land thou bear'st me to. 

So not again to mine. 
Welcome, welcome, ye dark-blue waves ! 

And when you fail my sight, 
Welcome, ye deserts, and ye caves ! 

My native land — Good night ! 

THE CLOUD. 
By Shelley. 

I BRING fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 

From the seas and the streams ; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 

In their noonday dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the dews that wakei^ 

The sweet birds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mother's breast. 

As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail. 

And whiten the green plains under ; 
And then again I dissolve it in rain. 

And laugh as I pass in thimder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below, 
And their great pines groan aghast ; 

And all the night 'tis my pillow white. 
While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
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3ublime on the towers of my skyey bowers 

Lightning, my pilot, sits ; 
[n a cavern under is fettered the thunder, — 

It /Struggles and howls at fits ; 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 

This pilot is guiding me. 
Lured by the love of the genii that move 

In the depths of the purple sea ; 
Over the rills and the crags and the hills, 

Over the lakes and the plains. 
Wherever he dream, xmder moimtain or stream, 

The Spirit he loves remains ; 
And I all the while bask in heaven's blue smile 

While he is dissolving in rains. 

The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 

And his burning plumes outspread. 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack. 

When the morning- star shines dead. 
As on the jag of a mountain crag. 

Which an earthquake racks and swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 

In the light of its golden wings ; [neath 

And when sunset may breathe from the lit sea be- 
lts ardours of rest and of love, 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 

From the depth of heaven above. 
With wing folded, I rest on mine airy nest. 

As still as a brooding dove. 

That orbed maiden with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call the moon. 
Glides glimmering o'er my fleece-Hke floor. 

By the midnight breezes strewn ; 
And wherever the beat of her unseen feet. 

Which only the angels hear, 
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May have broken the woof of my tent's thin roof, 

The stars peep behind her and peer ; 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 
When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 

Till the calm rivers, lakes and seas, 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 

Are each paved with the moon and these. 



I am the daughter of earth and water, 

And the nursling of the sky ; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; . 

I change, but I cannot die. 
For after the rain, when, with never a stain. 

The pavilion of heaven is bare, [gleamsj 

And the winds and sunbeams, with their convex 

Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph. 

And out of the caverns of rain, [tombj 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the 

I arise and unbuild it again. 

ON SKATING. 
By Db. Johnson. 

O'er crackling ice, o'er gulfs profound. 
With nimble glide the skaters play : 

O'er treacherous" pleasure's flowery ground 
Thus lightly sMm and haste away. 
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THE VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES. 

By Dr. Johnson. 

Let observation with extensive view 
Survey mankind from China to Peru, 
Eemark each anxious toil, each eager strife, 
And watch the busy scenes of crowded life ; 
Then say how hope and fear, desire and hate, 
(yerspread with snares the clouded maze of fate. 
Where wavering man, betrayed by venturous pride 
To tread the dreary paths without a guide, 
As treacherous phantoms in the midst delude, 
Shuns fancied ills, or chases airy good. 
How rarely reason guides the stubborn choice, 
Enles the bold hand or prompts the suppliant voice ! 
How nations sink, by darling schemes opprest. 
When vengeance listens to the fool's request 1 
Fate wings with every wish the afflictive dart. 
Each gift of liature, and each grace of art ; 
With fatal heat impetuous courage glows, 
With fatal sweetness elocution flows. 
Impeachment stops the speaker's powerful breath, 
And restless Are precipitates on death. 

The needy traveller, serene and gay. 

Walks the wild heath, and sings his toil away. 

Does envy seize thee ? crush the upbraiding joy — 

Increase his riches, and his peace destroy : 

Now fears in dire vicissitude invade. 

The rustling brake alarms, and quivering shade, 

Nor light nor darkness bring his pain relief, 

One shows the plunder and one hides the thief. 

In full-blown dignity, see Wolsey stand, 
Law in hi;s voiee, and fortune in his hand: 



•c* 
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To him the Church, the reahn, their powers consign, 
Tlirough him the rays of regal bounty shine, 
Turned by his nod, the stream of honour flows, 
His smile alone security bestows. 
Still to new heights his restless wishes tower ; 
Claim leads to claim, and power advances power; 
Till conquest, unresisted, ceased to please, 
And rights submitted leffc him none to seize : 
At length his Sovereign frowns — ^the train of state 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to hate : 
Where'er he turns he meets a stranger's eye, 
His suppliants scorn him, and his followers fly; 
Now drops at once the pride of awful state — 
The golden canopy, the glittering plate, 
The regal palace, the luxurious board. 
The liveried army, and the menial lord. 
With age, with cares, with maladies opprest, 
He seeks the refuge of monastic rest. 
Grief aids disease, remembered folly stings. 
And his last sighs reproach the faith of longs* 

Speak, thou whose thoughts at humble peace repine, 
Shall Wolsey's wealth, with Wolsey's end be tMoef 
Or livest thou now, with safer pride content. 
The wisest justice on the banks of Trent ? 
For why did Wolsey, near the steeps of fate, 
On weak foundations raise the enormous weight ? 
Why but to sink beneath misfortune's blow. 
With louder ruin, to the gulfs below. 

On what foundation stands the warrior's pride ? 
How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide. 
A frame of adamant, a soul of Are, 
No dangers flight him, and no labours tire ; 
O'er love, o'er fear, extends his wide domain, 
Unconquered lord of pleaBure and of pain ; 
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b joys to him pacific sceptres yield, 
JtiT sounds the trump, he rushes to the field ; 
eholds surrounding kings their powers combine, 
nd one capitulate and one resign ; * 
eace courts his hand, but spreads her charms in vain, 
Think nothing gained," he cries, **till nought re- 
main: 

On Moscow's walls till Gothic standards fly, 
And all be mine, beneath the polar sky.*' 
he march begins in military state, 
nd nations on his eye suspended wait ; 
tern famine guards the solitary coast, 
nd winter barricades the realms of frost ; 
'.e comes — nor want, nor cold, his course delay ; 
Me, blushing glory, hide Pultowa's day : 
he vanquished hero leaves his broken bands, 
nd shows his miseries in distant lands ; 
ondemned a needy supplicant to wait, 
i^hile ladies interpose, and slaves debate. 
ut did not chance at length her error mend ? 
id no subverted empire mark his end ? 
dd rival monarohs give the fatal wound ? 
T hostile millions press him to the ground ? 
[is fall was destined to a b9.rren strand, 
. petty fortress, and a dubious hand ; 
[e left the name at which the world grew pale, 
'o point a moral or adorn a tale. 

Q gay hostility and barbarous pride, 
iTith half mankind embattled at his side, 
l-reat Xerxes came to seize the certain prey, 
jid starves exhausted regions in his way ; 
itendant flattery counts his myriads o'er, 
Sll counted myriads soothe his pride no more ; . 

♦ Charles XII. compelled the King of Denmwik. \^ svx& iot 
eace, and the King of Poland to resign Ma croNm. 
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Fresh praise is tried, till madness fires his mind, 
The waves he lashes, and enchains the wind ; 
« New powers are claimed, new powers are still be- 
stowed, 
Till rude resistance lops the spreading god ; 
The daring Greeks deride the martial show, 
And heap their valleys with the gaudy foe ; 
The insulted sea with humbler thoughts he gains, 
A single skiff to speed his flight remains ; 
The encumbered oar scarce leaves the dreaded coast, 
Through purple billows and a floating host. 

■ 

But grant, the virtues of a temperate prime, 
Bless with an age exempt from scorn or crime ; 
An age that melts with unperceived decay. 
And glides in modest innocence away ; 
Whose peaceful day benevolence endears. 
Whose night congratulating conscience cheers ; 
The general favourite, as the general friend ; 
Such age there is, and who shall wish its end ? 

Yet even on this her load misfortune flings. 
To press the weary minutes' flagging wings ; 
New sorrow rises as the day returns, 
A mother sickens, or a daughter mourns ; 
Now kindred merit fills the sable bier. 
Now lacerated friendship claims a tear ; 
Year chases year, decay pursues decay. 
Stills drops some joy from withering life away; 
New forms arise, and different views engage, 
Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage. 
Till pitying nature signs the last release 
And bids afflicted worth retire to peace. 

But few there are whom hours like these await. 
Who set imclouded in the gulfs of fate. 
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Fiom Lydia's monarch should the search descend, 

By Solon cautioned to regard his end, 

In life's last scene what prodigies surprise, 

Fears of the brave arid follies of the wise ! 

From Marlborough's eyes the streams of dotage flow, 

And Swift expires a driveUer and a show. 

Where then shall hope and fear their objects find? 

Must dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind ? 

Musb helpless man in ignorance sedate, 

Eoll darlding down the torrent of his fate ? 

Mus: no dislike alarm, nor wishes rise. 

No cries invoke the mercies of the skies ? 

Inquirer, cease 1 petitions yet remain, 

Whieh heaven may hear, nor deem religion vain. 

Still raise for good the supplicating voice. 

But leave to heaven the measures and the choice. 

Safe in His power, whose eyes discern afar 

The secret ambush of a specious prayer. 

Implore His aid, in His decisions rest. 

Secure, whatever He gives. He gives the best. 

Yet when the sense of sacred presence fires, 

And strong devotion to the slaes aspires. 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 

Obedient passions and a will resigned ; 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 

For patience, sovereign o'er transmuted ill ; 

For faith, that, panting for a happier seat. 

Counts death kind nature's signal of retreat : 

These goods for man the laws of heaven ordain. 

These goods He grants, who grants the power to 

gain; 
With these celestial wisdom calms the mind 
And makes the happiness she does not find. 
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The sprightly mom her course renewed^ 
The evening gray again ensued, 
And puss came into mind no more 
Than if entombed the day before. 
With hunger pinched, and pinched for rooniy 
She now presaged approaching doom, 
Nor slept a single wink, nor purred. 
Conscious of jeopardy incurred. 

That night, by chance, the poet watching 
Heard an inexplicable scratching ; 
His noble heart went pit-a-pat. 
And to himself he said, ** What's that ?" 
He drew the curtain at his side. 
And forth he peeped, but nothing spied ; 
Yet, by his ear directed, guessed 
Something imprisoned in the chest, 
And, doubtful what, with prudent care, 
Eesolved it should continue there. 
At length a voice which well he knew, 
A long and melancholy mew. 
Saluted his poetic ears. 
Consoled him, and dispelled his fears ; 
He left his bed, he trod the floor. 
He 'gan in haste the drawers explore. 
The lowest first, and without stop 
The rest in order to the top ; 
For 'tis a truth well known to most. 
That whatsoever thing is lost. 
We seek it, ere it come to light. 
In every cranny but the right. 
Forth skipped the cat, not now replete . 
As erst with airy self-conceit. 
Nor in her own fond apprehension 
A theme for all the world's attention ; 
But modest, sober, cured of all 
Her notio];is hyperbolical, 
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And wishing for a place of rest, 
Anything rather than a chest. 
Then stepped the poet into bed, 
With this reflection in his head : — 

MOBAL. 

Beware of too sublime a sense 
Of your own worth and consequence : 
The man who dreams himseK so great, 
And his importance of such weight, 
That all around, in all that's done, 
Must move and act for him alone. 
Will learn in school of tribulation. 
The folly of his expectation. 



THE DEATHBED. 
By Hood. 

We watch*d her breathing through the night. 

Her breathing soft and low. 
As in her breast the wave of life 

Kept heaving to and fro. 

r 

So silently we seem*d to speak. 

So slowly moved about^ 
As we had lent her half our powers 

To eke her living out. 

Our very hopes belied our fears, 

Our fears our hopes belied — 
We thought her dying when she slept. 

And Bleeping when she died. 
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For when the mom came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers. 

Her quiet eyelids clos*d — she had 
Another mom than ours. 
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THE SHEPHEKD AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 

By Gat. 

Remote from cities liv^d a swain, 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gain ; 
His head was silvered o'er with age, 
And long experience made him sage ; 
In summer's heat, and winter's cold, 
He fed his flock, and penn'd the fold : 
His hours in cheerful labour flew, 
Nor envy nor ambition knew : 
His wisdom and his honest fame . 
Through all the country rais'd his name* 

A deep philosopher (whose rules 
Of moral fife were drawn from schools) 
The shepherd's homely cottage sought. 
And thus explor'd his reach of thought : 

Whence is thy learning ? Hath thy toil 
O'er books consum'd the midnight oil ? 
Hast thou old Greece and Rome survey'd, 
And the vast sense of Plato weigh'd ? 
Hath Socrates thy soul refin'd, 
And hast thou fathom'd Tully's mind ? 
Or, like the wise Ulysses, thrown. 
By various fates, on realms unknown. 
Hast thou through various cities stray'd. 
Their customs, laws, and manners weigh'd ? 

The shepherd modestly reply'd, 
I ne'er the paths of learning try'd ; 
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Nor have I roam*d in foreign parts, 
To read mankind, their laws, and arts ; 
For man is practised to disguise, 
He cheats the most discerning eyes ; 
"Who hy that search shall wiser grow, 
"When we ourselves can never know ? 
The little knowledge I have gain'd 
"Was all from simple Natui^e drain'd : 
Hence my life*s maxims took their rise ; 
Hence grew my. settled hate to vice. 

The daily labours of the bee 
Awake my soul to industry. 
"Who can observe the careful ant. 
And not provide for future want ? 
My dog (the trustiest of his kind) 
"With gratitude inflames my mind ; 
I mark his true, his faithful way. 
And in my service copy Tray. 
In constancy and nuptial love, 
I learn my duty from the dove. 
The hen, who, from the chilly air, 
"With pious wing protects her care ; 
And ev*ry fowl that flies at large 
Instructs me in a parent's charge. 

From Nature too I take my rule, 
To shun comtempt and ridicule. 
I never, with important air. 
In conversation overbear. 
Can grave and formal pass for wise, 
"When men the solemn owl despise ? 
My tongue within my lips I rein ; 
For who talks much must talk in vain. 
"We from the wordy torrent fly :^ 
"Who listens to the chatt'ring pye ? 
Nor would I, with felonious slight. 
By stealth invade my neighbour*B rig\x\.. 
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Eapacions animals we hate : 

Kites, hawks, and wolves, deserve their fate. 

Do not we just abhorrence find 

Against the toad and serpent kind 9 

But envy, calumny, and spite, 

Bear stronger maUce in their bite. 

Thus, ev'ry object of creation 

Can furnish hints to contemplation ; 

And, from the most minute and mean, 

A virtuous mind can morals glean. 

Thy fame is just, the sage replies ; 
Thy virtue proves thee truly wise. 
Pride often guides the author*s pen ; 
Books as affected are as men : 
But he who studies Nature's laws 
From certain truth his maxims draws ; 
And those, without our schools, suffice 
To make men moral, good, and wise. 



THE TUEKEY AND THE ANT. 

By Gay. 

In other men we faults can spy, 
And blame the mote that dims their eye, 
Each little speck and blemish find. 
To our own stronger errors blind. 

A turkey, tir'd of common food. 
Forsook the bam, and sought the wood ; 
Behind her ran her infant train. 
Collecting here and there a grain. 
Draw near, my birds, the mother cries. 
This hill delicious fare supplies ; 
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Behold, the busy negro Tace, 
See, minions blacken all the place I 
Fear not : like me with freedom eat ; 
An ant is most delightful meat. 
How bless'd, how envied were our life, 
Could we but *scape the poult'rer's knife ! 
But man, curs'd man, on turkeys preys, 
And Christmas shortens all our days : 
Sometimes with oysters we combine, 
Sometimes assist the sav'ry chine ; 
From the low peasant to the lord. 
The turkey smokes on every board. 
Sure men for gluttony are curs'd. 
Of the sev'n deadly sins the worst. 

An ant, who climb'd beyond her reach, 
Thus answer'd from the neighb'ring beech ; 
Ere you remark another's sin. 
Bid thy own conscience look within : 
Control thy more voracious bill, 
Nor for a breakfast nations kill. 
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ON A FAVOEITE CAT 

dbowmed in a tub of gold fishes. 

By Gbay. 

'TwAS on a lofty vase's side 
"Where China's gayest art had dyed 

The azure flowers that blow. 
Demurest of the tabby kind. 
The pensive Selima reclined. 

Gazed on the lake below. 
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Her conscious tail her joy declared : 
The fair round face, the snowy beard, 

The velvet of her paws, 
Her coat that with the tortoise vies, 
Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes, 

She saw, and purr'd applause. 

Still had she gazed, but midst the tide 
Two angel forms were seen to glide. 

The genii of the stream : 
Their scaly armour's Tyrian hue, 
Through richest purple, to the view 

Betray'd a golden gleam. 

The hapless Nymph with wonder saw, 
A whisker first, and then a claw, 

With many an ardent wish, 
She stretch'd in vain to reach the prize, 
That female heart can gold despise ? 

What cat's averse to fish ? 

Presumptuous maid I with looks intent 
Again she stretch'd, again she bent. 

Nor knew the gulf between — 
Malignant fate sat by and smiled — 
The slippery verge her feet beguiled ; 

She tumbled headlong in I 

Eight times emerging from the flood 
She mew'd to every watery god 

Some speedy aid to send : 
No Dolphin came, no Nereid stirr'd. 
Nor cruel Tom nor Susan heard — 

A favorite has no friend ! 
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ODE ON A DISTANT PEOSPECT OF 
ETON COLLEGE. 

Te distant spires ! ye antique towers ! 

That crown the watery glade, 
Where grateful science still adores 

Her Henry's holy shade ; * 
And ye, that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor's heights the expanse below 

Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver- windmg way ; — 

Ah, happy hills I — ah, pleasing shade ! 

Ah, fields beloved in vain ! 
Where once my careless childhood strayed 

A stranger yet to pain ! 
I feel the gales that from you blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing 
My weary soul they seem to soothe 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring. 

Say, Father Thames I for thou hast seen 

Full many a sprightly race. 
Disporting on thy margent green. 

The paths of pleasure trace. 
Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave ? 

The captive linnet which enthral ? 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle's speed. 

Or urge the flying ball ? 

* Henry VI. founded Eton College. 
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While some on earnest business bent 

' Their murmuring labours ply 

'Gainst graver hours that bring constraint 

To sweeten liberty ; 
Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign, 

And unknown regions dare descry ; 
Still as they run they look behind, 
They hear a voice in every wind. 

And snatch a fearful joy. 

Gay hope is theirs, by fancy fed, 

Less pleasing when possest ; 
The tear forgot as soon as shed, 

The sunshine of the breast ; 
Theirs buxom health of rosy hue. 
Wild wit, invention ever new. 

And lively cheer, of vigour bom ; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night. 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light. 

That fly the approach of mom. 

:ic :»: * si: * * 

To each his sufferings : all are men, 

Condemned alike to groan. 
The tender for another's pain, 

The imfeeling for his own. 
Yet, ah ! why should they know their fate, 
Since sorrow never comes too late. 

And happiness too swiftly flies ? 
Thought would destroy their paradise : 
No more : — where ignorance is bliss 

'Tis folly to be wise. 
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THE FAKENHAM GHOST. 

A Baluld 

By BoBEBT Bloomfield. 

The lawns were dry in Euston Park ; 

(Here truth* inspires my tale) 
The lonely footpath, still and dark, 

Led over hill and dale. 

Benighted was an ancient dame, 

And fearful haste she made, 
To gaiii the vale of Fakenham, 

Aiid hail its willow shade. 

Her footsteps knew no idle stops, 

But followed faster still ; 
And echoed to the darksome copse 

That whispered on the hill 

Where clamorous rooks, yet scarcely hushed, 

Bespoke a peopled shade : 
And many a wing the foliage brushed. 

And hovering circuits made. 

The dappled herd of grazing deer, 

That sought the shades by day, 
Now started from her path with fear, 

And gave the stranger way. 

Darker it grew ; and darker fears 

Came o'er her troubled mind ; 
When now, a short quick step she hears 

Come patting close behind. 

* This ballad is founded on a fact. The circumstance occurred 
rhaps long before I was bom ; but is still related by my 
Dther and some of the oldest inhabitants of that part of the 
untry. — R. B. 

Or 'i, 
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She turned; it stopped! — ^nought could she see 

Upon the gloomy plain I 
But, as she strove the sprite to flee. 

She heard the same again. 

Now terror seized her quaking frame ; 

For, where the path was bare, 
The trotting ghost kept on the same ; 

She muttered naany a prayer. 

Yet once again amidst her fright, 

She tried what sight could do ; 
And through the cheating glooms of night 

A monster stood in view. 

Begardless of what e'er she felt, 

It followed down the plain ; 
She owned her sins, and down she knelt. 

And said her prayers again. 

Then on she sped ; and hope grew strong, 

The white park-gate in view ; 
"Which pushing hard, so long it swung 

That ghost and all passed through. 

Loud fell the gate against the post ! 

Her heart-strings like to crack ;. 
For much she feared the grisly ghost 

Would leap upon her back. 

Still on, pat, pat, the goblin went. 

As it had done before ; 
Her strength and resolution spent. 

She fainted at the door. 

Out came her husband, much surprised ; 

Out came her daughter dear : 
Good natured souls 1 all unadvised 

Ot what they had to fear. 
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The candle's gleam pierced through the night 

Some short space o'er the green ; 
And there the little trotting sprite 

Distinctly might be seen. 

An ass's foal had lost its dam, 

Within the spacious park ; 
And simple as the playful lamb, 

Had followed in the dark. 

No goblin he ; no imp of sin ; 

No crimes had ever known ; 
They took the shaggy stranger in, 

And reared him as their own. 

His little hoofs would rattle round 

Upon the cottage floor ; 
The matron learned to love the SQund 

That frightened her before. 

A favourite the ghost became ; 

And 'twas his fate to thrive ; 
And long he lived and spread his fame, 

And kept the joke alive. 

For many a laugh went through the vale ; 

And some conviction too : — 
Each thought some other goblin tale 

Perhaps was just as true. 



THE FALLING LEAF. 
By Hobne. 

See the leaves around us falling, 
Dry and wither'd to the groimd I 

Thus to thoughtless mortals calling 
With a, sad and solemn sound — 
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" Sons of Adam — once in Eden, 
Blighted when like us you fell. 

Hear the lecture we are reading, 
'Tis, alas ! the truth we tell ; 

Virgins ! much, too much presuming. 
On your boasted white and red, 

View us late in beauty blooming, 
Numbered now among the dead. 

Griping Misers I nightly waking. 
See the end of all your care, 

Fled on wings of our own making. 
We have left our owners bare ; 

Sons of Honour ! fed on praises. 

Fluttering high on fancied worth, 
Lo ! the fickle air that raises 

Brings us down to parent earth ; 

Learned Sophs I in systems jaded, 
Who for new ones daily call, 

Cease at length by us persuaded, 
Ev*ry leaf must have a fall ; 

Youths I though yet no losses grieve you, 
Gay in health and manly grace. 

Let not cloudless skies deceive you, 
Summer gives to Autumn place ; 

Venerable Sires !. grown hoary. 
Hither turn th* unwilling eye. 

Think amidst your falling glory. 
Autumn tells a Winter nigh ; 

Yearly in our course returning, 
Messengers of shortest stay. 

Thus we preach this truth unerring, 
Heaven and Earth shall pass away 1 
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On the Tree of life Eternal 

Man I let all thy hopes be staid, 
Which alone for ever vernal, 

Bears a leaf which ne'er shall fade ! " 



^^^^m^^^^^m^^^tm^^^^k^t^^^f^^'^m' 



THE SPIDEE AND THE FLY. 
By Maby Howitt. 

Will yon walk into my parlour 9 said a Spider to a 

Fly; 
*Tis the prettiest little parlour that ever you did spy; 
The way into my parlour is up a winding stair, 
And I have many pretty things to show when yon 

get there. 
0, no, no ! said the little Fly ; to ask me is in vain. 
For who goes up that winding stair shall ne'er come 

down again. 

Said the cunning Spider to the Fly: dear friend 

what can I do 
To prove the warm affection I have ever felt for 

you? 
I have within my parlour great store of all that's 

nice, 
I'm sure you're very welcome, will you please to 

take a slice. 
0, no, no ( said the little Fly ; kind sir, that cannot 

be; 
For I know what's in your pantry, and I do not 

wish to see. 

Sweet creature, said the Spider, you're witty and 

you're wise ; 
How handsome are your gaudy wings, how brilliant 

are your eyes I 
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I have a little looking-glass upon my parlour shelf; 
If you'll step in one moment, dear, you shall behold 

yourseK. 
0, thank you, gentle sir, she said, for what you're 

pleased to say : 
And wishing you good morning now, 1*11 call another 

day. 

The Spider turned him round again, and went into 

his den, 
For well he knew that silly Ply would soon come 

back again. 
And then he wove a tiny web in a little comer sly, 
And set his table ready for to dine upon the Fly ; 
And went out to his door again, and merrily did 

sing, 
Come hither, pretty little Fly, with the gold and 

silver wing. 

Alas, alas, how very soon this silly little Fly, 
Hearing his wily flattering words, came slowly 

fluttering by! 
With humming wings she hung aloft, then nearer 

and nearer &ew. 
Thinking only of her crested head and gold and 

purple hue : 
Thinking only of her brilliant wings, poor silly 

thing ! at last 
Up jumped the cruel Spider, and firmly held her 

fast. 

He dragged her up his winding stair into his dismal 

den. 
Within his little parlour — ^but she ne*er came down 

again. 
And now my pretty maidens, who may this story 

hear, 
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3 silly, idle, flattering words I pray you ne'er 

give ear ; 

Qto an evil counsellor close heart, and ear, and 

eye, 

nd learn a lesson from this tale of the Spider 

and the Fly. 

THE USE OF FLOWEBS. 
By Maby Howitt. 

God might have made the earth bring forth 

Enough for great and small. 
The oak and the cedar tree, 

Without a flower at all. 

He might have made enough — enough 

For every want of ours, 
For luxury, medicine, and toil. 

And yet have made no flowers. 

The ore within the mountain mine 

Bequireth none to grow ; 
Nor doth it need the lotus flower 

To make the river flow. 

The clouds might give abundant rain, 

The nightly dews might fall , 
And herb that keepeth life in man. 

Might yet have drunk them all. 

And wherefore, wherefore were they made. 

All dyed with rainbow light ? 
All fasluoned with supremest grace, 

Upspringing day and night ? 
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Springing in valleys green and low, 
And on the mountain high ; 

And in the silent wilderness. 
Where no man passes by ? 

Our outward life requires them not, 
Then, wherefore had they birth ? 

To minister delights to man, 
To beautify the earth. 

To comfort man, to whisper hope, 
Whene'er his fate is dim ; 

For Who so careth for the flowers 
Will much more care for him. 



^<^t^t^^^*^^^^»^t^l^^^^n0^0^^^'^^^/^^^i^^ 



THE BOY AND THE EAINBOW. 

By Wilkie. 

Declake, ye sages, if ye find 
'Mongst animals of ev'ry kind. 
Of each condition, sort, and size, 
From whales and elephants to flies, 
A creature that mistakes his plan. 
And errs so constantly as man ? 
Each kind ^pursues his proper good. 
And seeks for pleasure, rest, and food, 
As Nature points, and never errs 
In what it chooses and prefers ; 
Man only blunders, tho' possest 
Of talents far above the rest.' 

The happiness of human kind 
Consists in rectitude of mind, 
A will subdued to Reason's sway, 
And passions practised to obey ; 
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An open and a gen'rons heart, 
Eefined from selfishness and art ; 
Patience, which mocks at Fortime's power, 
And Wisdom never sad nor sour : 
In these consists our proper hliss. 
Else Plato reasons much amiss. 
But foolish mortals still pursue 
False happiness in place of true : 
Amhition serves us for a guide. 
Or Lust, or Avarice, or Pride ; 
While Season no assent can gain. 
And Eevelation warns in vain. 
Hence, thro' our lives, in every stage. 
From infancy itself to age, 
A happiness we toil to find. 
Which still avoids us like the wind ; 
Ev*n when we think the prize our own, 
At once 'tis vanish'd, lost and gone : 
You'll ask me why I thus rehearse 
All Epictetus in my verse. 
And if I fondly hope to please 
With dry reflections such as these, 
So trite, so hackney'd, and so stale ! — 
I'll take the hint, and tell a tale. 
One ev'ning as a simple swain 
His flock attended on a plain. 
The shining how he chanced to spy. 
Which warns us when a shower is nigh ; 
With hrightest rays it seemed to glow. 
Its distance, eighty yards or so. 
This humpldn had, it seems, been told 
The story of the cup of gold. 
Which fame reports is to be found 
Just where the rainbow meets the ground ; 
He therefore felt a sudden itch 
To seize the goblet and be rich I 
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Hoping (yet hopes are oft in vain,) 
No more to toil through wind and rain, 
But sit indulgent by the fire, 
'Midst ease and plenty, like a squire. 
He mark'd the very spot of land 
On which the Eainbow seemed to stand, 
And stepping forward at his leisure, 
Expected to have found the treasure ; 
But, as he moved, the color'd ray 
Still changed its place, and slipt away. 
As seeming his approach to shun ; 
From walking he began to run ; 
But all in vain, it still withdrew 
As nimbly as he could pursue. 
At last, thro' many a bog and lake, 
Kough craggy rock, and thorny brake 
It led the easy fool, till night 
Approached, then vanish'd in his sight, 
And left him to compute his gains. 
With nought but labour for lus pains. 



THE LOOKING-GLASS. 

By Wilkie. 

There was a little stubborn dame, 
Whom no authority could tame ; 
Kestive by long indulgence grown, 
No will she minded but her own ; 
At trifles offc she'd scold and fret ; 
Then in a corner take a seat, 
And sourly moping all the day. 
Disdain alike to work or play. 
Papa all softer arts had tried. 
And sharper remedies applied ; 
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But both were vain, for every course 

He took still made her worse and worse. 

Mamma observed the rising lass, 

By stealth retiring to the glass, 

To practise little airs unseen, 

In the true genius of thirteen. 

On this a deep design she laid, 

To tame the humour of the maid ; 

Contriving, like a prudent mother. 

To make one folly cure another. 

Upon the wall, against the seat 

"V^ch Jessy used for her retreat, 

Whene'er by accident offended, 

A looking-glass was straight suspended ; 

That it might show her how deform'd 

She look'd, and frightful, when she storm'd ; 

And warn her, as she prized her beauty. 

To bend her humour to her duty. 

All this the looking-glass achieved : 

Its threats were minded and believed. 

The maid, who spum'd at all advice. 

Grew tame and gentle in a trice : 

So, when all other means had fail'd. 

The silent monitor prevail'd. 



TO A SNOWDKOP. 
By Langhorne. 

Poets still, in graceful numbers. 
May the glowing roses choose ; 

But the snowdrop's simple beauty 
Better suits an humble muse. 
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Earliest bud that decks the garden. 
Fairest of the fragrant race, 

First-born child of vernal Flora, 
Seeking mild thy lowly place ; 

Tho' no warm or murmuring zephyr 
Fan thy leaves with balmy wing, 

Pleas'd we hail thee, spotless blossom. 
Herald of the infant spring. 

Thro' the cold and cheerless season 
Soffc thy tender form expands. 

Safe in unaspiring graces, 
Foremost of the bloomy bands. 

White-robed flower, in lonely beauty, 
Eising from a wintry bed ; 

Chilling winds, and blasts ungenial, 
Eudely threatening round thy head. 

Silv'ry bud, thy pensile foliage 
Seems the angry blasts to fear ; 

Yet secure, thy tender texture 
Ornaments the rising year. 

No warm tints, or vivid col'ring, 
Paint thy bells with gaudy pride ; 

Mildly charm'd, we seek thy ff agrance, 
Where no thorns insidious hide. 

*Tis not thine, with flaunting beauty, 
To attract the roving sight ; 

Nature, from her varied wardrobe, 
Chose thy vest of purest white. 

White, as falls the fleecy shower. 
Thy soft form in sweetness grows ; 

Not more fair the valley's treasure. 
Not more sweet her Uly blows. 
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Drooping harbinger of Flora, 

Simply are thy blossoms drest ; 
Artless as the gentle virtues 

Mansion'd in the blameless breast. 

When to pure and timid virtue 
Friendship twines a votive wreath, 

0*er the fair selected garland 
Thou thy perfume soft shall breathe. 



TO A EEDBREAST. 
Bt Lanohobne. 

Little bird, with bosom red, 
Welcome to my humble shed ! 
Daily near my table steal, 
Whilst I pick my scanty meal. 
Doubt not, little though there be, 
But I'U cast a crumb to thee ; 
Well rewarded, if I spy 
Pleasure in thy glancing eye ; 
See thee, when thou'st eat thy fill, 
Plume thy breast and wipe thy biU. 
Come my feather'd friend again ! 
Well thou know'st the broken pane. 
Ask of me thy daily store ; 
Ever welcome to my door ! 



^^^^^i^»^^*^i^^*^^0^^^»^^*^»^^0^^0^^ 



THE STAE OF BETHLEHEM. 
By Ejbee WmTE. 

When marshalled on the nightly plain. 
The glittering host bestud the sky, 

One star alone of all the train 
Can fix the sinner's wandering eye : 
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Hark ! hark ! to God the chorus breaks, 
From every host, from every gem, 

But one alone the Saviour speaks — 
It is the star of Bethlehem ! 

Once on the raging seas I rode ; 

The storm was loud, the night was dark ; 
The ocean yawned, and rudely blowed 

The wind that tossed my foundering bark ; 
Deep horror then my vitals froze, 

Death- struck, I ceased the tide to stem; 
"When suddenly a star arose— 

It was the star of Bethlehem. 

It was my guide, my light, my all, 

It bade my dark forebodings cease ; 
And, through the storm and danger's thrall. 

It led me to the port of peace ; 
Now, safely moored, my perils o*er, 

I'll sing, first in night's diadem, 
For ever and for evermore — 

The star — the star of Bethlehem ! 



THE GOLD DIGGEK'S STOEY, 

Founded on fact. 

By Lady Georgina Fullebton. 

The breeze was fair and the sea was calm, 

And the day's last crimson gave 
A burnished hue to the sunset sky 

A light to the sparkling wave. 
** Hurrah I for the Golden Gate I " the cry 

Arose from a motley crew. 
As the ship which bore them sailed along 

O'er the ocean field of blue. 
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Wild as the waves were the hearts of those 

Whom that crowded vessel bore, 
The homeward-bound, who had left that morn 

The rough Califomian shore. 
There were joys as keen, and hopes as fresh 

As air from the mountain crests ; 
And griefs as deep as the deep, deep sea, 

In those throbbing human breasts. 
The sound of their chorus rose and fell, 

The glee of the rover's lay ; 
The shouts of three hundred men were heard 

Full many a mile away. 

" We are off, we are off I San Francisco farewell ! 
We return to old Europe thy wonders to tell, 
Farewell to the Sacrament river and plain, 
We have hunted for gold, and not hunted in vain. 
We have worked, we have starved through the long 

scorching day. 
We have slept like the tiger who lurks near his prey ; 
We have toiled with one hand, with the other hand 

fought, 
We have led a strange life, and have found what 

we sought. 
The feeble in body, the cowards in heart. 
Never know the wild joy of the gold digger's start. 
When the bright metal gleams on the smooth shining 

sand. 
As he stands o*er his prize, a revolver in hand. 
But now we're all gentlemen, living at ease. 
And we sail like the ship with a favouring breeze, 
We have dreamed of the future, the future is come ; 
Hurrah ! for the gold digger's fortune and home : 
Hurrah I and hurrah I for the Golden Gate's crew. 
Hurrah ! and hurrah ! for her good captain too ; 
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And thonglits came crowding fast and thick 

As on the gangway's side he stood 
Of those who dwelt at Keir Anna, 

The home he left five years before ; 
Bewitched by stories, sailors told 

Of San Francisco's golden shore. 
He braved the dangers, liked the life 

In those strange regions, those wide fields. 
Where keen exciting breathless toils 

A sense of wild enjoyment yields. 
No heed the ardent stripling took 

Of weeks and months and even years ; 
Each day increased his store of gold. 

He knew no sorrows, felt no fears. 
But letters came from France, which threw 

A darkness o'er those golden dreams. 
The French Conscription law recalled 

The wanderer from his sonny dreams, 
Alas ! by strong temptation urged, 

His young rebellious spirit rose ; 
And deaf to duty's stem behest, 

To linger o'er the time he chose. 
Unmindfal of disgrace at home. 

Forgetful of the pains which wait 
On all who faithless to its call, 

By absence dare to cheat the State. 
And then he sung : ** Farewell to France I 

A brighter prospect woos me here 
Than service, call it bondage, there. 

One more, and then another year. 
And I have gold enough to fling, 

In any country like a king." 
And from that day, the reckless boy 

Became a man, and worked more hard. 
And though his spirits still were high 

His laugh was not so offcen heard. 
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" Well, there are fairer lands than France ! 

And gold.is gold, and life is life ! '* 
These words were on the exile's lips, 

But in his breast a secret strife. 
About ten thousand francs he made 

And then resolved to sail away 
To England or to Germany. 

*Twas something for a youth to say 
Hia fortune he had made himself. 

In Jean's prophetic vision rose 
The goodly fabric time would show, 

A merchant prince, if he but chose, 
In London, Frankfort or New York. 

Sewn in his belt the treasure lay, 
And neither in the day nor night 

He ventured e*er to put away 
The precious girdle's heavy weight. 

" Well, there are fairer lands than France, 
And gold is gold, and life is life ! '* 

Once more he hummed those words and grasped 
The handle of his bowie knife. 

'Twas then the widow's care-worn face 
The looks of love she gave her cluld, 

Brought back his thoughts to Keir Anna, 
And his own mother's visage mild ; 

To all the love, to all the prayers 
To all the hopes of childhood's years, — 

And m the wanderer's eyes there rose 
A mist that almost looked like tears.- 



The breeze had fallen as the sun went down ; 

The vessel glided o'er a waveless sea. 
O'er which the moon her silvery Ught had thrown ; 

A night more beautiful could scarcely \)e. 
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The dim faint outline of St. Margaret's Isle 

Showed in the distance through a u^sty haze. 
The songs and shouts so boisterous erewhile 

Had ceased, and sleep o'er every traveller's eye 
Its spell had cast, and a profound repose 

Above, below, on earth and in the sky 
Eeigned undisturbed. The steersman and the mate 

Alone are -watching in the Golden Gate. 
Hark! to that sound! That low, sharp crackling 
noise, 

Breaking the stillness of the noiseless night ! 
Is it the stamping of the men and boys. 

Or the plank's groaning 'neath the shipload's 
weight ? 
** Hoy! call the Captain, Bill," the steersman cries; 

The boatswain in a drowsy voice replies : 
<< Why, he's asleep ! He's been in bed this hour." 
** See, see ! the blaze ! God, the ship's on fire ! " 



Then did the waveless sea, the tranquil night, 
And the calm heaven's cloudless majesty 

Look down upon a scene of wild affright — 
Of fierce despair and speechless agony. 

The flames burst forth on every side, and threw 
A lurid light on the surrounding woe. 

Groans, prayers and curses ring upon the deck. — 

The ship has now become one blazing wreck. 
But some can swim, and land is near, 
And hope is strong and so is fear ; 
And men dash down the vessel's side. 
Or clinging to a rope, they glide 
Beneath that burning vessel's lee 
Into the waters, calm and free. 
Straight to the hazy shore they swim 
With all the strength oi "^ill ^ud Hmb, 
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And love of life, which most can brace 
A man who sees death face to face. 
Jean Brizieux was the first to leap 
Into the dark and awful deep. 
E'en midst that bold athletic throng, 
He was the strongest of the strong ; 
And spite the heavy weight he felt 
From the gold sewn within his belt, 
He had no fear ; he saw the strand — 
Life, hope and safety were at hand ; 
And darting forward towards the coast, 
He was the foremost of that host. 
What was that faint cry calling: " Hold ! " 
So faint and yet so piercing ? 
What is that white form on the wave, 
That gesture so appealing ? 

Oh ! tnm not back, bold swimmer now ! 
More than your gold — ^your life's at stake ! 

That voice again I — more faint and low — 
" Oh ! for the Blessed Virgin's sake. 
Whose Son died for us, take the child I " 
A strong hand grasped the babe ; a wild 

Impassioned blessing — last farewell — 
Came sounding in the swimmer's ears, 

As the ship's blazing rafters fell, 
And lingered in his brain for years. 

The waves closed o'er the mother's breast. 
Her arms were crossed as if at rest ; 
Deeper and deeper sank her head. 
Pillowed upon its ocean bed. 
That floating form no more was seen 
Till on the shore next day, at e'en, 
'Twas found the tide had wafted there 
A fair white corpse with flaxen hair. 

Whilst o'er the sea a lurid light 
The raging coxiQagratioii threw. 
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Their desperate way the swimmers make 

Across the waters dark and blue. 
"With throbbing brow and heaving chest, 

Why lags behind them Jean Brizieux ? 
And why from his pale livid lips 

Breaks forth the cry : " Mon Dieu ! Mon Dieu ! " 
The child ! the gold ! They drag him down ; 

The twofold burthen who could bear ! 
" Ay, gold is gold, and life is life I " 

His own words thunder in his ear. 
'Tis vain, his arm no longer cleaves 

With wonted strength the yielding wave. 
The baby's tightening grasp around 

His gasping throat the swimmer feels ; 
And heavier near his heart the belt 

Which holds his gold ; one look he steals 
At that sweet smiling infant face ; 
' • One glance at fortune's sunny gleams ; 
One short, brief struggle . . . no, not that ! 

He never for one instant dreams 

From his own shelt'ring arms to fling 
In the cold waves that living thing. 
The belt is loosed ; the gold is gone i 
The man and child swam on alone ! 



The deed which that true man had done 

Approving eyes had seen ; 
Full well 'twas felt by all how great 

The sacrifice had been. 
And when the wrecked and ruined band 

Met on the lonely coast. 
They gathered round their comrade brave 

And made it all their boast 
That one amongst them had preferred 

A human life to gold; 
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And vowed that wheresoever they roved 

The story should be told. 
More than a hundred fathers found 

The rescued babe that day. 
They called him ** Moses ; " all the crew 

Delight in turn to play 
With their new plaything — their new pet — 

Their little living toy ; 
*Twas strange how all those rude men loved 

The curly-headed boy. 
They fed him from their scanty stores — 

Their scraps of precious food, 
Brought from the burning ship whilst yet 

Her blackened rafters stood. 
And baby had the best, and ruled 

O'er all his nurses rough, 
Who never thought the Httle sprite 

Had care or love enough. 
They bore him in their arms each day, 

As o'er the desert- strand 
They marched to San Gregorio's port 

A sobered, saddened band. 
Jean Brizieux sailed direct for France, 

And worked his passage there ; 
His golden dreams were vanished, all 

His castles in the air. 
A poorer yet a richer man 

He felt himself to be. 
His only wealth the little child 

He rescued from the sea. 
And when fereboding thoughts arose 

Of shame and durance vile. 
Of long, dull prison days and nights 

Uncheered by baby's smile. 
He gave the boy a hug and said : 

" Bah I alors, comme alors I " 
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And laughed to see the urchin crawl 
About the cabin floor. 



Pour your snowy blossoms forth, 

Peach, and pear, and almond trees ; 
Hang your rosy garlands o*er, 

Wave them with yon waving breeze ; 
Follow, follow, gather flowers — 

Flowers of every shape and hue. 
Deck the church, and deck the bowers, 

Sprigs of broom and pansies blue. 
Poppies, harebeUs, cowsUps bright, 

Starry daisies, pink and white. 
With green leaves in garlands weave, 

*Tis the Annunciation Eve. 
Girls in snow-white caps are flying 

O'er the orchards, o'er the fields ; 
Boys in hills and woods are running ; 

Nature all her treasure yields. 
'Tis the great Feast of the Sisters ; 

'Tis the Annunciation Eve. 
Garlands for St. Vincent's altar, 

Hearts and hands unite to weave. 
** Sister Vincent ! sister dear, 
Come, sister, you are wanted here ; 
A weary, footsore man has brought 

A child he picked up out at sea — 
The fairest, sweetest boy that e'er 

Your eyes or mine did ever see." 
It was a touching sight to see 

Jean Brizieux's honest face the while, 
The sisters gathered round the babe, 

And chafed its hands and made it smile. 
That baby bore a charmed life ; 

Upon the distant desert shore 
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A hundred fathers he had found, — 

And now, as many mothers more ! 
Jean told his tale ; the sisters grieved 

For the poor soul who died at sea ; 
Ma Soeur, with her bright tranquil look 

So calmly gay, so sweetly free, 
Into her own arms took the boy, 

"Who laughed and played with her black beads. 
" *Tis Mary's gift " she said, and smiled. 

As one accustomed to good deeds. 
And Jean went on and slept that night 

Within a prison's narrow cell ; 
And on his saddened ear next day 

The words of his hard sentence fell. 
To be imprisoned for twelve months, 

And then of martial service due. 
With heavy heart and blighted name. 

The weary, lengthy term go through. 
He bowed his head in mute assent. 

He urged no plea, made no defence; 
And owned it just that man should pay 

For the unheeding youth's offence. 
But then, an aged, gray-haired man, 

One of the veterans known to fame, 
A soldier of the ** Grande Armee," 

Whose title-deeds are in their name ; 
Arose to plead the conscript's cause. 

He did not do much more than tell 
His story, as 'twas told to him ; 

He told it briefly, told it well. 
In a short speech, he set against 

The boy's offence the man's good deed ; 
He carried with him the whole court, 

And Jean's acquittal was decreed. 
Loud, deafening cheers, the verdict hailed ; 

And as the prisoner walked along, 
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A thousand hearts, a thousand hands 

Were raised to bless him'*midst that throng. 
In every mouth were words of praise 

And tears in every mother's eyes. 
When round about St. Vincent's home 

The crowd have gathered, lustier cheers 
Break forth : ** Long live the Sisters all ! 

Long live the servants of the poor 1 
Long live the man who spumed the goldj 

And brought the orphan child ashore ! " 
Then Breton homes were open thrown 

To the good youth who did this deed, 
And scarce a man in all the town 

. But craved to aid him in his need. 
Subscriptions were soon raised in Yannes, 

And all throughout the Morbihan, 
To pay a substitute, and stock 

A farm, for the brave conscript Jean. 
It was a grand day when he made 

His entrance in his native place. 
The news as quick as lightning spread ; 

Joy beamed in every kindred face. 
The bells of the old Church were rung, 

The youths went out with flag and band. 
The men all waved their hats, and grasped 

With rough good will, the wanderer's hand. 
And maidens stood at cottage doors. 

To see Jean Brizieux's handsome son ; 
And hear and tell with smile and blush, 

The generous deed the youth h-ad done. 
And Marie Jeanne, "la jolie blonde," 

The village heiress, vowed that day 
Did he but woo, to wed the man 

Who flung the glittering dross away. 
His father's joy, his mother's tears, 

'Tis not for lightsome verse to tell, 
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Nor the deep thanksgivings oJBfered 

In the Church he loved so well. 
Hid beneath life's common surface, 

Undiscemed by human eye, 
Depths of meaning strangely woven, 

In men's stories often he. 
Starting points, decisive hours, 

Stand as landmarks in their way, 
And Eternity foreshadowed 

Toms upon one act or day. 
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PAET 11. 



Edmund Spenseb. — Bobn 1558; died 1699. 

THE MINISTRY OF ANGELS. 

And is there care in Heaven ? and is there love 

In heavenly spirits to these creatures base. 
That may compassion of their evils move ? 

There is : — else much more wretched were the case 
Of men than beasts : but ! th' exceeding grace 

Of highest God, that loves his creatures so, 
And all his works with mercy doth embrace 

That blessed angels he sends to and fro, 
To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe ! 

How offc do they their silver bowers leave 

To come to succour us that succour want I 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 

The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul flends to aid us militant ! 

They for us fight, they watch and duly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant, 

And all for love and nothing for reward : 
0, why should heavenly God to men have -such 
regard ? 

THE HERMITAGE. 
By Spenser. 

A little lowly Hermitage it was, 
Down in a dale, hard by a forest side, 

Far from resort of people that did pass 
In travel to and fro 1 a little wide 
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There was a little chapel edified, 
Wherein the Hermit duly went to say 

His holy things, each mom and eve-tide : 
Thereby a crystal stream did gently play, 

Which from a sacred fountain welled forth away. 

He thence led me into this Hermitage, 

Letting his steeds to graze upon the green : 
Small was his house, and like a little cage 

For his own turn ; yet inly neat and clean. 
Decked with green boughs, and flowers gay beseene ; 

Therein he them full fair did entertain. 
Not with such forged shows as fitter beene 

For courtly fools, that courtesies would feign. 
But with entire affection, and appearance plain. 

TEUE BEAUTY. 
By Spenser. 

Men call you fair, and you do credit it. 

For that yourself you daily such do see ; 
But the true fair, that is the gentle wit 

And virtuous mind, is much more praised of me. 
For all the rest, however fair it be, 

Shall turn to naught, and lose that glorious hue ; 
But only that is permanent and free 

From frail corruption, that doth flesh ensue : 
That is true beauty, that doth argue you 

To be divine, and born of heavenly seed ; 
Derived from that fair spirit from which all true 

And perfect beauty did at first proceed. 
He only fair, and what he fair hath made ; 
AQ other fair, like flowers untimely fade. 
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Shaeespeabe. — BoBN 1564; died 1616. 

SOLITUDE PEEFEREED TO A COTJET LIFE. 
As YOU Like It. — ^Act II. 

Now, my co-mates, and brothers in exile. 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The seasons' difference ; as the icy fang, 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind ; 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even tm I shrink ^th cold, I smile, and say, 
This is no flattery : these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am. 
Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt. 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 



INGEATITUDE. 

As YOU Like It. — ^Act II. 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind. 
Thou art not so unkind 

As man's ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 

Although thy breath be rude. 
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Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot ; 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remembered not. 



MERCY. 

Mebghant op Venice. — Act IV. 

The quality of mercy is not strained : 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon iiie place beneath. It is twice blest ; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown : 

TTiH sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty. 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway. 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings. 

It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power doth then shew likest God's, 

When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 

Though justice be thy plea, consider this — 

That, in the course of justice, none of us 

Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 

The deeds of mercy. 
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A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 

Henbt VI. — ^AcT in. 

What stronger breast-plate than a heart nntainted? 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel jnst : 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 



WOLSEY'S FALL. 

Henby Vin.— Act HI. 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness I 
This is the state of man : to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. 
And — ^when he thinks, good easy man, faU surely 
His greatness is a ripening — nips his root. 
And then he falls — as I do. I have ventured. 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me and now has left me, 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world I hate ye ! 
I feel my heart new opened. Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favours I 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 
And, when he falls, he falls Uke Lucifer, 
Never to hope again : 
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Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 

In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me, 

Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 

Let*s dry our eyes ; and thus far hear me, Cromwell : 

And — ^when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 

Of me more must be heard of — say, I taught thee ; 

Say, Wolsey — that once trod the ways of glory. 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour — 

Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 

A sure and safe one though thy master missed it. 

Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me. 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 

By that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by 't ? 

Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that hate 

thee; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 
To silence envious tongues. Be just and fear not ; 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's. 
Thy God*s, and truth's; then if thou fall'st, 

Cromwell, 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr ! Serve the king. 
And — pr*y thee, lead me in : — 
There take an inventory of all I have. 
To the last penny ; 'tis the kings ; my robe. 
And my integrity to Heaven, is all 
I dare now call my own. Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king. He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to my enemies ! 



I * 
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WOLSEY'S DEATH. 

Act IV. 

At last, with easy roads, he came to Leicester, 
Lodged in the abbey; where the reverend Abbot, 
With all his convent, honourably received him ; 
To whom he gave these words: **0 Fatheb Abbot, 
An old man, bboken with the stobms of state, 
is gome to lay his weaby bones among ye ; 
Give mM a little eabth fob chabity I " 
So went to bed ; where eagerly his sickness 
Pursued him still ; and three nights after this. 
About the hour of eight (which he himself 
Foretold should be his last), full of repentance, 
Continual meditations, tears and sorrows. 
He gave his honours to the world again, 
His blessed part to Heaven, and slept in peace. 



WOLSEY'S CHAEACTER. 

Act IV. 

This Cardinal, 
Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashioned to much honour from his cradle. 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persuading ; 
Lofty and sour to those that loved him not. 
But, to those men that sought him, sweet as summer, 
And though he were unsatisfied in getting, 
(Which was a sin), yet in bestowing, madam. 
He was most princely : ever witness for him 
Those twins of learning that he raised in you, 
Ipswich and Oxford ! one of which fell with him. 
Unwilling to out-live the good that did it ; 
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'he other, though unj&nished, yet so famous, 
io excellent in art, and still so rising, 
!hat Christendom shall ever speak his virtue, 
lis overthrow heaped happiness upon him, 
'or then, and not till then, he felt himself, 
ind found the blessedness of being little, 
Lnd, to add greater honours to his age 
?han man could give him, he died fearing God. 



ADVICE ON GOING TO TEAVEL. 

Hamlet. — Act L Scene 'III. 

lnd these few precepts in thy memory 

lee thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

for any unproportion'd thought his act. 

Je thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

?he friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

rrapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel ; 

^ut do not duU thy palm with entertainment 

)f each new-hatch'd, unfledged comrade. Beware 

)f entrance to a quarrel : but, being in, 

3ear't that the opposed may beware of thee. 

Hve every man thine ear, but few thy voice : 

?ake each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment 

)ostly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

^nt not express'd in fancy ; rich, not gaudy : 

Tor the apparel ofts proclaims the man, 

Lnd they in France, of the best rank and station, 

Ire of a most select and generous chief in that. 

^[either a borrower nor a lender be : 

Tor loan oft loses both itself and friend ; 

Lad borromn^ dulls the 6dge of hua\)aii3Grj* 
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This above all, — ^to thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Farewell ; my blessing season this in thee ! 



9^^^0^0^0^f^m0^0^f^0^0^f^0^0^0^0*^t^*0^0^0^^ 



ANTONY'S FUNEEAL ORATION. 
JuMUS CiESAB. — Act III. Scene II. 

Antony. Friends, Eomans, Countrymen, lend me 
your ears ; 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones ; 
So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you, Caesar was ambitious : 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 
And grievously hath Caesar answer'd it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest, 
^or Brutus is an honourable man ; 
So are they all, all honourable men ;) 
Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 
But Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 
Did this in Caesar seem ambitious ? 
When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept : 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff: 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
You all did see that on the Lupercal 
/ thrioe presented him a tongl^ cto^. 
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liich he did tlirice refuse. Was this ambition ? 

3t Bratus says, he was ambitious ; 

ady snre, he is an honourable man. 

speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

it here I am to speak what I do know. 

>a all did love him once, not without cause ; 

liat cause withholds you then to mourn for him ? 

judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

ad men have lost their reason ! — ^Bear with me ; 

y heart is in the cofi&n there with Caesar, 

ad I must pause till it come back to me. 

1 Citizen, Methinks, there is much reason in his 
sayings. 

2 Cit. If thou consider rightly of the matter, 
esar has had great wrong. 

8 Cit. Has he, masters ? 

fear there will a worse come in his place. 

4 Cit. Mark'd ye his words ? He would not take 

the crown ; 
lerefore, -tis certain, he was not ambitious. 

1 dt. If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 

2 Cit. Poor soul! his eyes are red as fire with 
weeping. 

8 Cit. There's not a nobler man in Eome, than 

Antony. 
4 at. Now mark him, he begins again to speak. 
Ant. But yesterday, the word of OsBsar might 
ave stood against the world : now lies he there, 
ad none so poor to do him reverence, 
masters ! if I were disposed to stir 
3ur hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 
should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 
Tio, you fdl know, are honourable men : 
will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 

3 wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, 
lian I win wrong such honourable men. 
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But here's a parchment, with the seal of Caesar, 
I found it in his closet, *tis his will : 
Let but the commons hear this testament, 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read,) 
And they would go and kiss dead Cesar's wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it, as a hch legacy, 
Unto their issue. 

4 Cit, We'll hear the will : Bead it, Mark Antony^ 

Citizens. The will, the will ; we will hear GiB8ar'9 
will. 

Ant, Have patience, gentle friends, I most not 
read it ; 
It is not meet you know how GsBsar lov'd yon. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men ; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Csasar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad : 
'Tis good you Imow not that you are his heirs ; 
For if you should, 0, what would come of it I 

4 Cit. Bead the will ; we will hear it, Antony; 
You shall read us the will ; CaBsar's will. 

Ant. Will you be patient ? Will you stay awhile ? 
I have o'ershot myself to tell you of it. 
I fear I wrong the honourable men. 
Whose daggers have stabb'd Ceesar : I do fear it. 

4 Cit. They were traitors : Honourable men I 

Cit. The mil ! the testament ! 

2 Cit. They were villains, murderers : The will I 
read the will ! 

Ant. You will compel me then to read the will ? 
Then make a ring about the corpse of CaBsar, 
And let me shew you him that made the will. 
Shall I descend ? And will you give me leave ? 

(7ii. Come down. 
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2 Cit, Descend. {He comes down from the pulpit.) 
8 Cit. You shall have leave. 
4 Cit. A ring ; stand round. 

1 Cit. Stand from the hearse, stand from the hody. 

2 Cit. Boom for Antony ; — most noble Antony. 
Ant. Nay, press not so upon me ; stand far off. 
Cit. Stand back ! room ! bear back ! 

Ant. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
'ou all do know this mantle : I remember 
'he first time ever Caesar put it on ; 
[Vas on a summer's evening, in his tent ; 
•hat day he overcame the Nervii : — 
lOok ! in this place, ran Cassius' dagger through : 
ee, what a rent the envious Casca made : 
lirongh this, the well-beloved Brutus stabb'd ; 
jid, as he pluck'd his cursed steel away, 
[ark how the blood of Csesar followed it ; 
jB rushing out of doors, to be resolv'd 
f Brutus so imkindly knock'd, or no ; 
'or Brutus, as you know, was CsBsar's angel : 
adge, you Gods, how dearly Csesar lov'd him ! 
'his was the most unkindest cut of all : 
'or when the noble Csesar saw him stab, 
Qgratitude, more strong than traitors' arms, 
(uite vanquished him : then burst his mighty heart ; 
ind, in his mantle muffling up his face, 
3ven at the base of Pompey's statue, 
Vhich all the while ran blood, great Csesar fell. 
\ what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
lien I, and you, and all of us fell down, 
Vhilst bloody treason flourish'd over us. 
), now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 
Jhe dint of pity : these are gracious drops, 
[ind souls, what weep you, when you but behold 
hir Csesar' s vesture wounded ? Look you here, 
le is himself, marr'd, as you see, with tisilox^. 
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1 Cit. piteous spectacle f 

2 Ciu noble CsBsar ! 
8 CU. wofiilday! 

4 Cit. traitors, villains ! 

1 Cit. most bloody sight f 

2 Cit. We will be revenged : revenge ; about,— 
seek, — bum, — fire, — kill, — slay,— let not a trai- 
tor live. 

Ant. Stay, countrymen. 

1 Cit. Peace there : — Hear the noble Antony. 

2 Cit. We'll hear him, we'll follow him, we'll die 
with him. 

Ant. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir 

you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honourable ; 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not. 
That made them do't ; they are wise and honourable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts ; 
I am no orator, as Brutus is : 
But as you know me all, a plain blunt man. 
That love my friend ; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speedi. 
To stir men's blood : I only speak right on ; 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 
Shew you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor, poor dumb 

mouths. 
And bid them speak for me : but were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of CsBsar, that should move 
The stones of Eome to rise and mutiny. 
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REPUTATION. 

1 

Othello. — ^Aor III. 

ooD name, in man and woman, dear my lord, 
the immediate jewel of their souls ; 
lio steals my purse, steals trash ; 'tis something, 
nothing ; 

'was mine, 'tis his, and has heen slave to thousands; 
at he that filches from me my good name, 
DbB me of that which not enriches him, 
ad makes me poor indeed. 



THE FAIETS SONG. 

ShAEESP£ASE. 

OvEB hill, over dale, 

Thorough bush, liiorough brier. 
Over park, ovet pale. 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 
I do wander everywhere. 
Swifter than the moon's sphere ; 
And 1 serve the Fairy Queen, 
To dew her orbs upon the green. 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 
In their gold coat spots you see — 
Those be rubies, fairy favours, 
In those freckles live their savours : 
I must go seek some dewdrops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear. 



^»^^^^^^i^i^^»^^^^^^^^*N^i^^^^%^> 
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BEES. 

Henry V. — Act I. 

So work the honey bSes, 
Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They have a king, and officers of sorts ; 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home : 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad ; 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings. 
Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds ; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home, 
To the tent-royal of their emperor ; 
Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons buildmg roofs of gold ; 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate ; 
The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. 



■^^k^^'^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^M 



SOLILOQUY OF THE KING OF DENMAEK. 

Hamlet. — Act III. 

0, MY offence is rank, it smells to heaven I 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon't, — 
A brother's murder ! — Pray can I not. 
Though inclination be as sharp as will ; 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent ; 
And like a man to double business bound, 
I stand in pause where I shall first begin. 
And both neglect. What if this cursed hand 
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Were thicker than itself with brother's blood ? 

Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 

To wash it white as snow ? Whereto serves mercy. 

But to confront the visage of offence ? 

And what's in prayer* but this twofold force, — 

To be forestalled ere we come to fall, 

Or pardon'd being down ? Then I'll look up ; 

My fault is past. But, 0, what form of prayer 

Dan serve my turn ? Forgive me my foul murder !— 

That cannot be ; . since I am still possess 'd 

3f those effects for which I did the murder, 

Vly crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 

May one be pardon'd, and retain the offence ? 

[n the corrupted currents of this world, 

Offence's gilded hand may shove by justice ; 

^d oft 'tis seen, the wicked prize itself 

Buys out the law : but 'tis not so above : 

rhere is no shuffling, there the action lies 

En his true nature, and we ourselves compell'd, 

B^ven to the teeth and forehead of our faults. 

To give in evidence. What then ? What rests ? 

Fry what repentance can : what can it not ? 

yet what can it, when one cannot repent ? 

wretched state ! bosom black as death I 

limed soul, that struggling to be free. 

Art more engag'd I Help, angels, make assay ! 

Bow stubborn knees ! ajid, heart with strings of steel, 

Be soft as sinews of the new-bom babe : 

AH may be well. 



SLEEP. 

Henry IV. Part II. — Act III. Scene I. 

How many thousand of my poorest subjects 
Ar^ at this hour asleep ! Sleep, gentle alee^^^ 
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Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 

And steep my senses in forgetfolness ? 

Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs. 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee. 

And hushed with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber; 

Than in the perfumed chambers of the great. 

Under the canopies of costly state. 

And lulled with sounds of sweetest melody ? 

thou dull god I why liest thou with the vile. 

In loathsome beds ; and leavest the kingly couch, 

A watch-case, or a common 'larum bell ? 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 

Seal up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 

And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top. 

Curling their monstrous heads and hanging them 

With deafening clamours in the slippery clouds. 

That, with the hurly, death itseK awakes ? 

Canst thou, partial sleep I give thy repose 

To the wet sea-boy, in an hour so rude, 

And in the calmest and most stillest night, 

With all appliances and means to boot, 

Deny it to a king ? Then, happy low, lie down I 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

Hbrrick. — ^BoRN 1591. 

TO MEADOWS. 

Ye have been fresh and green. 
Ye have been fill'd with flowers ; 

And ye the walks have been 
Where maids have spent their hours. 
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Ye have beheld where they 

With wicker arks did come, 
To kiss and bear away 

The richer cowslips home. 

You've heard them sweetly sing, 

And seen them in a round, — 
Each virgin like a spring 

With honeysuckles crown'd. 

But now we see none here 

Whose silvery feet did tread, 
And, with dishevell'd hair, 

Adom*d this smoother mead. 

Like unthrifts, having spent 

Your stock, and needy grown, 
Ye're left here to lament 

Your poor estates alone. 

TO BLOSSOMS. 
Bt HEBaicK. 

Pair pledges of a fruitful tree. 

Why do ye fall so fast ? 

Your date is not so past ; 
But you may stay yet here awhile, 

To blush and gently smile. 

And go at last. 

What I were ye bom to be 

An hour or half s delight, 

And so to bid good night ? 
'Twas pity Nature brought ye forth 

Merely to show your worth. 

And lose you quite. 
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But yon are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne'er so brave : 

And after they have shown their pride, 
Like you, awhile, they glide 
Into the grave. 

TO DAFFODILS, 
Bt Hebbick. 

Faib daffodils we weep to see 
You haste away so soon ; 
As yet, the early-rising sun 
Has not attained its noon. 

Stay, stay 
Until the hasting day 

Has run 
But to the even- song ; 
And having pray'd together, we 
Will go with you along. 

We have short time to stay as you. 
We have as short a spring ; 
As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you or any thing. 

We die, 
As your hours do, and dry 

Away. 
Like to the summer's rain, 
Or as the pearls of morning dew, 
Ne'er to be found again. 
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George Hebbebt. — ^Bobn 1598; died 1682. 

MATIN HYMN. 

5ANN0T ope mine eyes, 

But thou art ready there to catch 

J morning soul and sacrifice ; 

Then we must needs for that day make a match. 

J God, what is a heart ? 
Silver, or gold, or precious stone, 
star, or rainbow, or a part 
Of all these things, or all of them in one ? 

J God, what is a heart ? 

That Thou shouldst it so eye and woo, 

nring upon it all thy art, 

As if that Thou hadst nothing else to do ? 

deed man's whole estate 

Amounts, and richly, to serve Thee ; 

) did not heaven and earth create. 

Yet studies them, not Him by whom they be. 

ach me Thy love to know ; 
That this new light which now I see 
ly both the work and workman show ; 
Then by a sunbeam I will climb to Thee I 

VIRTUE. 
£t Hebbebt. 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright. 

The bridal of the earth and sky. 
Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to night, 

¥oi thou must die. 
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Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 

Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye. 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou must die. 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 

A box were sweets compacted lie ; 
My music shows you have your closes. 

And all must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul. 

Like seasoned timber, never gives. 
But when the whole world turns to coal. 

Then chiefly lives. 



Shislet. — BoBN 1596; died 1666. 

DEATH'S FINAL CONQUEST. 

The glories of our blood and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things. 
There is no armour against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hands on kings. 

Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 
They tame but one another still. 

Early or late 
They stoop to fate 
And must give up their murmuring breath. 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 
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The garlands wither on your brow ; 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds, 
Upon death's purple altar now 
See where the victor- victim bleeds. 

All heads must come 
To the cold tomb ; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in their dust. 



Habingdon. — BoBN 1605; died 1654. 

Nox nocti indicat scientiam. 

THE FIEMAMENT. 

When I survay the bright 
Gelestiall spheare ; 
So rich with jewels hung, that night 
Doth like an Ethiop bride appeare, 

My soule her wings doth spread, 
And heavenward flies 
The Almighty's mysteries to read 
In the large volume of the skies. 

For the bright firmament 
Shootes forth no flame 
So silent, but is eloquent 
In speaking the Creator's name. 

No unregarded star 
Contracts its light 
Into so small a character 
Removed far from our humane sight, 
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But, if we steadfast looke, 
We shall disceme 
In it, as in some holy hooke, 
How man may heavenly knowledge leame. 

It tells the conqueror, 
That farre-stretcht powre. 
Which his proud danger3 traffique for, 
Is but the triumph of an houre. 

That from the farthest North, 
Some nation may, 
Yet undiscovered, issue forth. 
And o'er his new-got conquest sway. 

Some nation yet shut in 
With hills of ice 
May be let out to scourge his sinne, 
Till they shall equal him in vice. 

And then they likewise shall 
Their ruin have ; 
For as your selves your empires fall. 
And every kingdom hath a grave. 

Thus those celestiall fires 
Though seeming mute, 
The fallacie of our desires 
And all the pride of life confute. 

For they have watcht since first 
The world had birth : 
And found sinne in it selfe accurst 
And nothing permanent on Earth. 
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Walleb. — BoBN 1605 ; died 1687. 

OLD AGE AND DEATH. 

as are quiet when the winds give o*er ; 
n are we when passions are no more. 
3n we know how vain it was to boast 
iing things, too certain to be lost, 
of affection from our younger eyes 
I that emptiness which age descries. 

nl's dark cottage, battered and decay'd, 

L new light through chinks that time has made. 

er by weakness, wiser men become 

Y draw near to their eternal home. 

g the old, both worlds at once they view 

iiand upon the threshold of the new. 



Milton. — ^Bobn 1608 ; died 1674. 
XTEACTS FEOM PAEADISE LOST. 

Ceeation op Man. 

wanted yet the master- work, the end 
jret done ; a creature, who not prone 
•ute as other creatures, but endued 
anctity of reason, might erect 
iture, and upright with front serene 
1 the rest, self-knowing, and from thence 
nimous to correspond with Heaven : 

* ^ :li * * * 

med thee, Adam, thee, man, 

f the ground, and in thy nostrils breathed 

eath of life ; in His own image He 

i thee, in the image of God 

IS, and thou becam'st a living bo\)1. 
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He brought thee into this delicious grove, 

This garden, planted with the trees of God, 

Delectable both to behold and taste, 

And freely all their pleasant fruit for food 

Gave thee ; all sorts are here that all th' earth yields, 

Variety without end ; but of the tree. 

Which, tasted, works knowledge of good and evil, 

Thou may'st not ; in the day thou eat*st, thou dy'st: 

Death is the penalty impos'd ; beware, 

And govern well thy appetite, lest sin 

Surprise thee, and her black attendant death. 

Pabadise Descbibed. 

Southward through Eden went a river large. 
Nor changed his course, but through the shaggy lull 
Pass'd underneath ingulph*d ; for God had thrown 
That mountain as his garden mound, high rais'd 
Upon the rapid current, which through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thirst updrawn, 
Eose a fresh fountain,- and with many a rill 
Watered the garden ; thence united fell 
Down the steep glade, and met the nether flood. 
Which from his darksome passage now appears ; 
And now divided into four main streams 
Kuns diverse, wandering many a famous realm 
And country, whereof here needs no account ; 
But rather to tell how, if art could tell, 
How from that sapphire fount the crisped brooks, 
Eolling on orient pearls, and sands of gold. 
With mazy error under pendant shades 
Ean nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 
Flow*rs worthy of Paradise, which, not nice art, 
In beds and curious knots, but Nature boon 
Pour'd forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain, 
Both where the morning s\m first warmly smote 
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The open field, and where the unpierced shade 
Imbrowned the noontide bowers. Thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various view. 
Groves, whose rich trees wept odorous gums and 

balm; 
Others, whose fruit, bumish'd with golden rind, 
Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true, 
If true, here only, and of delicious taste. 
Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interpos'd : 
Or palmy hillock, or the flow'ry lap 
Of some irriguous valley spread her store ; 
Flowers of sJl hue, and without thorn the rose. 
Another side, umbrageous grots and caves '' 
Of cool recess, o'er which the mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps, 
Luxuriant. Meanwhile murm'ring waters fall 
Down the slope hills, dispersed or in a lake. 
That to the fnnged bank with myrtle crown*d 
Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams ; 
The birds their choir apply : airs, vernal airs. 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves, while universal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance 
Led on th* eternal Spring. 

Evening in Pakadise. 

Now came still evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her sober livery all things clad : 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird. 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests. 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She aU night long her amorous descant sung ; 
Silence was pleased : now glow'd the firmament 
With living sapphires : Hesperus that led 
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The starry host, rode brightest, till the moony 
Bising in clouded majesty, at length, 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

Adam's Mobnino Htmn. 

These are thy glorious works, Parent of good. 

Almighty 1 Thine this universal frame. 

Thus wondrous fair ; Thyself how wondbrous then I 

Unspeakable, who sitt*st above these heavens. 

To us invisible or dimly seen 

In these Thy lowest works ; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 

Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 

Angels ; for ye behold Him, and with songs 

And choral symphonies, day without night, 

Circle His throne rejoicing : ye in heaven ; 

On earth join all ye creatures to extol 

Him first, Him last. Him midst, and without end. 

Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 

If better thou belong not to the dawn. 

Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling mom 

With thy bright circlet ; praise Him in thy sphere 

While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 

Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul, 

Acknowledge Him thy greater ; sound His praise 

In thy eternal course, both when thou cUmb'st, 

And when high noon hast gain'd and when thou 

fall'st. 
Moon, that now meet'st the orient sun, now fly'st, 
With the fix'd stars, fix'd in their orb that flies ; 
And ye five other wandering fires, that move 
In mystic dance not without song, resound 
His praise, who out of darkness call'd up light. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 
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Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 

Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 

And nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 

Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 

Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 

From hill or steaming lake, dusky or grey. 

Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 

In honour to the world's great Author rise ; 

Whether to deck with clouds the uncolour'd sky, 

Or wet the thirsty earth* with falling showers, 

Bising or falling, still advance His praise. 

His praise, ye winds that from four quarters blow. 

Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines, 

With every plant in sign of worship wave. 

Fountains, and ye that warble, as ye flow. 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune His praise. 

Join voices, all ye living souls ; ye birds 

That singing up to heaven- gate ascend. 

Bear on your wings and in your notes His praise. 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep. 

Witness if I be silent, mom or even. 

To hill or valley, fountain, or fresh shade. 

Made vocal by my song, and taught His praise. 

Hail, universal Lord ! be bounteous still 

To give us only good ; and if the night 

Have gathered aught of evil, or conceal'd. 

Disperse it as now light dispels the dark. 
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MAY MOENING. 

By Milton. 

Now the bright morning Star, days' harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the East, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 
Hail, bounteous May ! that dost inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing t 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 
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Dryden. — Born 1631 ; died 1700, 

THE HOLY SCKIPTUEES. 

Whence but from Heaven . could men unskilled in 

arts, 
In several ages bom, in several parts, 
Weave such agreeing truths I or how or why 
Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie ? 
Unasked their pains, ungrateful their advice. 
Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. 
If on the book itself we cast our view. 
Concurrent heathens prove the story true ; 
The doctrine, miracles, which must convince, 
For Heaven in them appeals to human sense ; 
And though they prove not, they confirm the cause, 
When what is taught agrees with nature's laws. ' 
Then for the style, majestic and divine. 
It speaks no less than God in every line ; 
Commanding words, whose force is still the same, 
As the first fiat that produced our frame. 
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All faiths beside, or did by arms ascend, 
Or sense indulged have made mankind their friend ; 
This only doctrine does our lusts oppose ; 
Unfed by nature's soil on which it grows ; 
Cross to our interests, curbing sense and sin, 
Oppressed without, and undermined within ; 
It thrives through pain, its own tormentors tires, 
And with a stubborn patience still aspires. 
To what can reason such effects assign, 
Transcending nature, but to laws divine. 
Which in that sacred volume are contained, 
Sufl&cient, clear, and for that use ordained ? 



FAITH. 

By Dryden. 

Faith is not built on disquisitions vain ; 
The things we must believe are few and plain. 
But since men will believe more than they need. 
And ev*ry man will make himself a creed. 
In doubtful questions 'tis the safest way 
To learn what unsuspected ancients say : 
For *tis not likely we should higher soar 
In search of heaven than all the church before. 
'Tis some relief, that points not clearly known 
Without much hazard may be let alone : 
And after, hearing what our church can say. 
If still our reason runs another way. 
That private reason 'tis more just to curb. 
Than by disputes the public peace disturb. 
For points obscure are of small use to learn ; 
But common quiet is mankind's concern. 
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Pabnell. — Born 1679; died 1717. 

THE HERMIT. 

Far in a wild, unknown to public view. 
From youth to age a rev'rend Hermit grew, 
The moss his bed, the cave his humble cell, 
.His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well ; 
Eemote from man, with God he passed his days, 
Pray'r all his business, all his pleasure, praise. 
A life so sacred, such serene repose, 
Seem'd heav'n itself — till one suggestion rose- 
That vice should triumph, virtue vice obey ; 
This sprung some doubt of Providence's sway; 
His hopes no more a certain prospect boast. 
And all the tenour of his soul is lost. 
So, when a smooth expanse receives imprest 
Calm Nature's image on its wat'ry breast, 
Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow. 
And skies beneath with answering colours glow ; 
But, if a stone the gentle sea divide. 
Swift ruffling circles curl on ev'ry side, 
And glimm'ring fragments of a broken sun, 
Banks, trees, and skies, in thick disorder run. 

To clear this doubt, to know the world by sight, 
To find if books, or swains, report it right, 
(For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 
Whose feet came wand'ring o'er the nightly dew,) 
He quits his cell ; the pilgrim staff he bore. 
And fix'd the scollop in his hat before ; 
Then, with the rising sun, a journey went. 
Sedate to think, and watching each event. 

The mom was wasted in the pathless grass. 
And long and lonesome was the wild to pass ; 
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But, when the southern sun had warm'd the day, 
A youth came posting o*er a crossing way : 
His raiment decent, his complexion fair. 
And soft in graceful ringlets wav'd his hair : 
Then, near approaching, " Father, hail ! " he cried ; 
And, " Hail, my son I " the rev'rend sire repUed : 
Words follow'd words, from question answer flowed, 
And talk of various kind deceived the road ; 
Till each with other pleas'd, and loath to part, 
While in their age they differ, join in heart. 
Thus stands an aged elm in ivy bound. 
Thus youthful ivy clasps an elm around. 

Now sunk the sun, the closing hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o'er with sober gray ; 
Nature in silence bid the world repose ; 
When, near the road, a stately palace rose. 
There, by the moon, through ranks of trees they pass. 
Whose verdure crown'd their sloping sides with grass. 
It chanc'd the noble master of the dome 
Still made his house the wandering stranger's home ; 
Yet still the kindness, from a thirst of praise, 
Prov'd the vain flourish of expensive ease. 
The pair arrive : the Hveried servants wait ; 
Their lord receives them at the pompous gate ; 
The table groans with costly piles of food. 
And all is more than hospitably good. 
Then led to rest, the day's long toil they drown, 
Deep sunk in sleep,, and silk, and heaps of down. 

At length 'tis mom, and, at the dawn of day, 
Along the wide canals the zephyrs play ; 
Fresh o'er the gay parterres the breezes creep. 
And shake the neighbouring wood to banish sleep. 
Up rise the guests, obedient to the call : 
An early banquet deck'd the splendid hall; 
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Rich luscious wine a golden goblet grac'd, 
Which the kind master forc'd the guests to taste. 
Then, pleas'd and thankful from the porch they go, 
And, but the landlord, none had cause of woe ; — 
His cup was vanish'd ; for in secret guise. 
The younger guest purloin'd the glittering prize. 

As one who spies a serpent in his way, 
Glist'ning and basking in the summer ray, 
Disorder'd stops to shun the danger near, 
Then walks with faintness on, and looks with fear; 
So seem'd the Sire, when far upon the road. 
The shining spoil his wily partner showed : 
He stopp'd with silence, walk'd with trembling heart, 
And much he wish'd, but durst not ask to part : 
Murm'ring he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard 
That gen'rous actions meet a base reward. 

While thus they pass, the sun his glory shrouds, 
The changing skies hang out their sable clouds ; 
A sound in air presag'd approaching rain, 
And beasts to covert scud across the plain. 
Warn'd by the signs, the wand'ring pair retreat 
To seek for shelter at a neighboring seat. 
'Twas built with turrets on a rising ground. 
And strong, and large, and unimprov'd around ; 
Its owner's temper, tim'rous and severe, 
Unkind and griping, caus'd a desert there. 
As near the miser's heavy door they drew. 
Fierce rising gusts with sudden fury blew ; 
The nimble lightning, mix'd with showers, began, 
And o'er their heads loud rolling thunders ran. 
Here long they knock, but knock or call in vain, 
Driv'n by the wind, and batter'd by the rain. 
At length some pity warm'd the master's breast 
('Twas then his threshold first receiv'd a guest) ; 
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Blow creaking turns the door with jealous care, 
And half he welcomes in the shiv'ring pair, 
One frugal faggot lights the naked walls, 
And nature's fervour thro' their limbs recalls : 
Bread of the coarsest sort, with meagre wine, 
(Each hardly granted) serv'd them both to dine ; 
And when the tempest first appear' d to cease, 
A ready warning bid them part in peace. 

With still remark the pond'ring Hermit view'd, 
In one so rich, a hfe so poor and rude ; 
And why should such, (within himself he cried) 
Lock the lost wealth a thousand want beside ? 
But what new marks of wonder soon take place 
In every settling feature of his face. 
When, from his vest, the young companion bore 
That cup, the gen'rous landlord own'd before, 
And paid profusely with the precious bowl, 
The stinted kindness of this churHsh soul ! 

But now the clouds in airy tumult fly ; 
The sun emerging opes an azure sky ; 
A fresher green the smelling leaves display. 
And, glitt'ring as they tremble, cheer the day : 
The weather courts them from their poor retreat, 
And the glad master bolts the weary gate. 

While hence they " walk, the pilgrim's bosom 
wrought 
With all the travail of uncertain thought : 
His partner's acts without their cause appear ; 
'Twas there a vice, and seem'd a madness here : 
Detesting that, and pitying this, he goes. 
Lost and confounded with the various shows. 

Now night's dim shades again involve the sky ; 
Again the wand'rers want a place to lie ; 
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Again tbey search, and find a lodging nigh. ' 

The soil improVd around, the mansion neat. 
And neither poorly low, nor idly great ; 
It seem'd to speak its master's turn of mind, 
Content, and not for praise, but virtue, kind. 
Hither iiie walkers turn their weary feet, 
Then bless the mansion, and the master greet. 
Their greeting fair, bestowed with modest guise, 
The courteous master hears, and thus replies : 

•* Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 
*To him who gives us all, I yield a part ; 
From him you come, for him accept it here, 
A frank and sober, more than costly cheer." 
He spoke, and bid the welcome table spread, 
Then talk'd of virtue till the time of bed ; 
When the grave household round his hall repair, 
Wam'd by a bell, and close the hours with prayer. 

At length, the world, renew'd by calm repose. 
Was strong for toil, the dappled mom arose ; 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Near a clos'd cradle where an infant slept. 
And writh*d his neck : the landlord's little pride, 
strange return ! grew black, and gasp'd, and died! 
Horror of horrors ! what I his only son ! 
How look'd our Hermit when the fact was done ? 
Not hell, tho' hell's black jaws in sunder part. 
And breathe blue fire, could more assault his heart. 

Gonfas'd, and struck with silence at the deed^ 
He flies, but trembling, fails to fly with speed. 
His steps the youth pursues : the country lay 
Perplex'd with roads, a servant show'd the way ; 
A river cross'd the path ; the passage o'er 
Was nice to find ; the servant trod before ; 
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Long arms of oaks an open bridge supplied, 
And deep the waves beneath them bending glide. 
The youth, who seem'd to watch a time to sin, 
Approached the careless guide, and thrust him in ; 
Plunging he falls, and, rising, lifts his head, 
Then, dashing, turns, and sinks among the dead. 

"While sparkling rage inflames the father's eyes, 
He bursts the bands of fear, and madly cries : 
** Detested wretch ! '* — but scarce his speech began, 
When the strange partner seem'd no longer man ! 
His youthful face grew more serenely sweet ; 
His robe tum'd white, and flow'd upon his feet ; 
Fair rounds of radiant points invest his hair ; 
Celestial odours breath through purpled air ; 
And wings, whose colours glitter'd on the day. 
Wide at his back their gradual plumes display. 
The form ethereal bursts upon his sight. 
And moves in all the majesty of light. 

Tho' loud at first the pilgrim's passion grew. 
Sudden he gaz'd, and wist not what to do ; 
Surprise, in secret chains, his words suspends. 
And in a calm his settling temper ends. 
But silence here the beauteous angel broke, 
(The voice of Music ravish'd as he spoke) : 

" Thy pray*r, thy praise, thy life to vice unknown, 
In sweet memorial rise before the throne : 
These charms success in our bright region find, 
And force an angel down to calm thy mind ; 
For this commission'd, I forsook the sky : 
Nay, cease to kneel — ^thy fellow- servant I. 

** Then know the truth of government divine. 
And let these scruples be no longer thine. 
The Maker justly claims that world He made, 
In this the ri^h^ of Providence is laid^ 
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Its sacred majesty thro' all depends 
On using second means to work His ends : 
'Tis thus, withdrawn in state from human eye, 
The pow*r exerts His attributes on high, 
Your action uses, nor controls your will, 
And bids the doubting sons of men be still. 

** What strange events can strike with more sur- 
prise. 
Than those which lately struck thy wond'ring eyes? 
Yet, taught by these, confess the Almighty just, 
And where you can't unriddle, learn to trust. 

** The great vain man, who far'd on costly food, 
Whose life was too luxurious to be good ; 
Who made his ivory stands with goblets shine, 
And forc'd his guests to morning draughts of wine ; 
Has, with the cup, the graceless custom lost. 
And still he welcomes, but with less of cost. 
The mean suspicious wretch, whose bolted door 
Ne'er moved in pity to the wand'ring poor ; 
With him I left the cup, to teach his mind 
That Heav'n can bless, if mortals will be kind. 
Conscious of wanting worth, he vieyrs the bowl, 
And feels compassion touch his grateful soul. 
Thus artists melt the sullen ore of lead. 
With heaping coals of fire upon its head ; 
In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow. 
And, loose from dross, the silver runs below. 

** Long had our pious friend in virtue trod. 
But now the child half-wean'd his heart from God; 
(Child of his age), for him he liv'd in pain. 
And measur'd back his steps to earth again. 
To what excesses had his dotage run ! 
But God, to save the fatkei, took the son. 
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To all but thee, in fits he seemed to go, 
And 'twas my ministry to deal the blow. 
The poor fond parent, humbled in the dust, 
Now owns in tears the punishment was just. 

" But how had all his fortunes felt a wrack, 
Had that false servant sped in safety back ? 
This night his treasured heaps he meant to steal. 
And what a fund of charity would fail ! 

" Thus Heav'n instructs thy mind : this trial o'er. 
Depart in peace, resign, and sin no more." 

On sounding pinions here the youth withdrew, 
The sage stood wondering as the seraph flew. 
Thus look'd Elisha, when, to mount on high, 
His master took the chariot of the sky ; 
The flery pomp ascending left the view ; 
The prophet gazed, and wished to follow too. 

The bending Hermit here a pray'r begun, 
" Lord, as in heav*n, on earth thy will be done." 
Then, gladly turning, sought his ancient place. 
And pass'd a life of piety and peace. 



HYMN TO CONTENTMENT. 
By Pabnell. 

Lovely, lasting peace of mind ! 
Sweet dehght of human kind ! 
Heavenly bom, and bred on high. 
To crown the fav'rites of the Bky, 
With more of happiness below, 
Than victors in a triumph know ! 
Whither, oh whither art thou fled, 
To lay thy meek contented head? 
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What happy region. does thee please 

To make the seat of calm and ease ? 

Ambition searches all its sphere 

Of pomp and state to meet thee there : 

Increasing avarice would find 

Thy presence in its gold enshrined : 

The bold adventurer ploughs his way 

Through rocks amid the foaming sea, 

To gain thy love, and then perceives 

Thou wert not in the rocks and waves. 

The silent heart which grief assails, 

Treads soft and lonesome o*er the vales ; 

Sees daisies open, rivers run, 

And seeks, as I have vainly done, 

Amusing thought ; but learns to know 

That solitude's the nurse of woe. 

No real happiness is found 

In trailing purple o'er the ground ; 

Or in a soul exalted high, 

To range the circuit of the sky. 

Converse with stars above, and know 

All Nature in its forms below : 

The rest it seeks, in seeking dies ; 

And doubts at last for knowledge rise. 

Lovely, lasting peace, appear ; 

This world itself, if thou art here. 

Is once again with Eden blest, 

And man contains it in his breast. 

'Twas thus, as under shade I stood, 

I sung my wishes to the wood ; 

And, lost in thought no more perceiv'd 

The branches whisper as they wav'd ; 

It seemed as all the quiet place 

Confessed the presence of his grace ; 

When thus she spoke — ** Go, rule thy will, 

"Bid thy wild passions all be still ; 
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" Know God and bring thy heart to know 
The joys which from religion flow ; 
When ev'ry grace shall prove its guest, 
And m be there to crown the rest." 
Oh ! by yonder mossy seat, 
In my hours of sweet retreat, 
Might I thus my soul employ. 
With sense of gratitude and joy, 
Bais'd as ancient prophets were, 
In heavenly wisdom ; praise, and pray*r ; 
Pleasing all men, hurting none. 
Pleased and blest with God alone ; 
Then while the gardens take my sight, 
With all the colours of delight ; 
While silver waters glide along. 
To please my ear, and court my song ; 
I'll lift my voice, and tune my string. 
And thee, great source of Nature, sing. 
The sun that walks his airy way, 
To light the world, and give the day ; 
The moon that shines with borrowed light ; 
The stars that gild the gloomy night ; 
The seas that roll unnumbered waves ; 
The wood that spreads its shady leaves ; 
The field whose ears conceal the grain, 
The yellow treasure of the plain : 
All of these, and all I see, 
Should be sung, and sung by me : 
They speak their Maker as they can, 
But want and ask the tongue of man. 
Go, search among your idle dreams. 
Your busy or your vain extremes ; 
And find a life of equal bliss, 
Or own the next begun in this. 
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Young.*— Born 1681 ; deed 1766. 

EXTEACTS FROM NIGHT THOUGHTS. 
The Wondrous Nature op Man. 

The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 

But from its loss. To give it then a tongue 

Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke 

I feel the solemn sound. If heard aright 

It is the knell of my departed hours : 

Where are they ? With the years beyond the flood. 

It is the signal that demands dispatch ; 

How much is to be done ? My hopes and fears 

Start up alarm'd, and o'er life's narrow verge 

Look down — on what ? a fathomless abyss ; 

A dread Eternity ! how surely mine ! 

And can Eternity belong to me, 

Poor pensioner on the bounties of an hour ? 

How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 

How complicate, how wonderful, is man ! 

How passing wonder He who made him such ! 

Who centred in our make such strange extremes ! 

From diff 'rent natures marvellously mix'd, 

Connexion exquisite of distant worlds ! 

Distinguish'd link in Being's endless chain ! 

Midway from nothing to the Deity ! 

A beam ethereal, suUy'd and absorpt I 

Tho' sully'd and dishonour'd, stiU divine ! 

Dim miniature of greatness absolute ! 

An heir of glory ! A frail child of dust ! 

* ** Young (he said) was not a poet to be read throucli at once. 
** His love of point and wit had often put an end to nis pathos 
** and sublimity ; but there were parts in him which must be 
** immortal : He (Coleridge) loved to read a page of Young and 
" walkout to think of him. " — Mr. Justice Coleridge, of hisUnde, 
S. T. Coleridge. 
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Helpless immortal ! Insect infinite ! 
A worm ! a god ! I tremble at myself, 
And in myself am lost ! At home, a stranger. 
Thought wanders up and down, surpris'd, aghast ; 
And wond'ring at her own : how reason reels ! 
what a miracle to man is man. 
Triumphantly distressed ; what joy, what dread I 
Alternately transported, and alarm'd ! 
What can preserve my life, or what destroy ? 
An Angel's arm can't snatch me from the grave, 
Legions of Angels can't confine me there. 

*^^^ ^^^ ^^0 ^^0 ^^0 

•y* ^f* *^* ^#* ^^ 

All ; all on earth is shadow, all beyond 
Is substance ; the reverse is folly's creed : 
How solid all, where change shall be no more. 

*^X^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^0 ^^0 

^J* ^f* ^i^ ^^ ^^ 

Yet man, fool man ! here buries all his thoughts, 

Inters celestial hopes without one sigh, 

Pris'ner of earth, and pent beneath the moon, 

Here pinions all his wishes ; winged by heaven 

To fly at Infinite ; and reach it there 

Where Seraphs gather immortality 

On life's fair tree, fast by the throne of God. 

What golden joys ambrosial clust'ring glow 

In his full beam, and ripen for the just ! 

Where momentary ages are no more I 

Where time and pain and chance and death expire ! 

And is it in the flight of three- score years 

To push Eternity from human thought. 

And smother souls immortal in the dust ? 

A soul immortal, spending all her fires. 

Wasting her strength in strenuous idleness. 

Thrown into tumiQt, raptur'd or alarm'd 

At aught this scene can threaten or indulge, 

Eesembles ocean into tempest wrought. 

To waft a leather, or to drown a fly. 
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Pope.— Born 1688 ; died 1744. 

EXTEACTS FEOM THE ESSAY ON MAN. 

Cease then, nor order imperfection name. 

Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 

Know thy own point : this kind, this due degree 

Of blindness, weakness. Heaven bestows on thee : 

Submit, — in this or any other sphere, 

Secure to be as bless'd as thou canst bear : 

Safe in the hand of one disposing* Power, 

Or in the natal or the mortal hour. 

All Nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see ; 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good ; 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason's spite, 

One truth is clear. Whatever is, is right. 

s 

^ ^ ^e *l^ ^ ^^ 

*f* ^^ *^ ^> ^% ^^ 

Know, then, thyself, presume not God to scan ; 
The proper study of mankind is man. 
Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 
A being darkly wise, and rudely great ; 
With too much knowledge for the sceptic side, 
With too much weakness for the Stoic's pride. 
He hang's between ; in doubt to act or rest ; 
In doubt to deem himself a god or beast ; 
In doubt his mind or body to prefer ; 
Born but to die, and reasoning but to err ; 
Alike in ignorance, his reason such. 
Whether he thinks too little or too much : 
Chaos of thought and passion, all confus'd ; 
Still by himself abused or disabus'd ; 
Created half to rise or half to fall ; 
Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 
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le judge of truth, in endless error hurl'd : 
le glory, jest, and riddle of the world I 

*^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ %^ 

^^ ^^* ^W^ ^w^ *T* 

low, then, this truth (enough for man to know) 

Virtue alone is happiness helow," 

le only point where human bUss stands stiU, 

id tastes the good without the fall to ill ; 

here only merit constant pay receives, 

blessed in what it takes, and what it gives ; 

le joy unequall'd if its end it gain, 

id, if it lose, attended with no pain : 

ithout satiety, though e'er so bless'd, 

id but more relish'd as the more distressed : 

le broadest mirth unfeeling folly wears, 

(ss pleasing far than virtue's very tears : 

)od, from each object, from each place acquired, 

>r ever exercised, yet never tired ; 

jver elated, while one man's oppress'd ; 

jver dejected, while another's bless'd : 

id, where no wants, no wishes can remain, 

Qce but to wish more Virtue is to gain. 

THE PAKTING OF HECTOE AND 
ANDEOMACHE. 

The iliad.—Book VI. 

Too daring prince ! ah ! whither dost thou run ? 

1 1 too forgetful of thy wife and son ! 

id think'st thou not how wretched we shall be, 

widow I, an helpless orphan he ! 

r sure such courage length of Hfe denies, 

id thou must fall thy virtue's sacrifice. 

eece in her single heroes strove in vain : 

w hosts oppose thee, and thou must be slain ! 

grant me, gods I ere Hector meets hia dooTO., 

1 1 can ask of Heaven, an early tomb. 
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** So shall my days in one sad tenor run, 
And end with sorrows as they j&rst begun. 
No parent now remains my grief to share, 
No father's aid, no mother's tender care. 
Yet while my Hector still survives, I see 
My father, mother, brethren, all in thee : 
Alas ! my parents, brothers, kindred, all 
Once more will perish, if my Hector fall. 
Thy wife, thy iiJfant, in thy danger share : 
prove a husband's and a father's care ! 
That quarter most the skilful Greeks annoy, 
Where yon wild fig trees join the wall of T^oy : 
Thou, from this tower defend th' important post ; 
That pass Tydides, Ajax, strive to gain ; 
And there the vengeful Spartan fires his train ; 
Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have given, 
Or led by hopes, or dictated from Heaven. 
Let others in the field their arms employ. 
But stay my Hector here, and guard his Troy." 

The chief replied : ** That post shall be my care, 
Nor that alone, but all the works of war. 
How would the sons of Troy, in arms renown'd. 
And Troy's proud dames, whose garments sweep the 

ground. 
Attaint the lustre of my former name. 
Should Hector basely quit the field of fame ? 
My early youth was bred to martial pains. 
My soul impels me to th' embattled plains : 
Let me be foremost to defend the throne. 
And guard my father's glories and my own. 
Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates ; 
(How my heart trembles while my tongue relates I) 
The day when thou, imperial Troy ! must bend, 
And see thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 
And yet no dire presage so wounds my mind, 
My mother's death, the ruin of my kind. 
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!Not Priam's hoary hairs defiled with gore, 
Nor all my brothers gasping on the shore, 
As thine, Andromache ! thy griefs I dread ; 
I see thee trembling, weeping, captive led ! 
In Argive looms our battles to design. 
And woes, of which so large a part was thine ! 
To bear the victor's hard commands, or bring 
The weight of waters from Hyperia's spring. 
There, while you groan beneath the load of life. 
They cry, behold the mighty Hector's wife ! 
Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to see. 
Embitters all thy woes by naming me. 
The thoughts of glories past, and present shame, 
A thousand griefs, shall waken at the name ! 
May I lie cold before that dreadful day, 
Press'd with a load of monumental clay, 
Thy Hector, wrapt in everlasting sleep. 
Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep." 

Thus having spoke, th' illustrious chief of Troy 
Stretched his fond arms to clasp the lovely boy. 
The babe clung, crying, to his nurse's breast, 
Scared at the dazzling helm, and nodding crest. 
"V^th secret pleasure each fond parent smiled. 
And Hector hasted to relieve his child, 
The glitt'ring terrors from his brows unbound. 
And placed the beaming helmet on the ground ; 
Then kiss'd the child, and lifting high in air. 
Thus to the gods preferr'd a father's prayer : 

" O thou, whose glory fills th' ethereal throne. 
And all ye deathless powers, protect my son ! 
Grant him, like me, to purchase just renown. 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown. 
Against his country's foes the war to wage, 
And rise the Hector of the future age ! 
So when triumphant from successful toils 
Of heroes slain he bears the reeking B]^o\i&^ 
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He feeds yon alms-house, neat, but void of state, 
Where age and want sit smiling at the gate : 
Him portioned maids, apprenticed ophans, bless*d— 
The young who labour, and the old who rest. 
Is any sick ? — The Man op Ross relieves, 
Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes and gives. 
Is there a variance ? — Enter but his door, 
Baulk'd are the courts, and contest is no more. 
Despairing quacks with curses fled the place, 
And vile attorneys, now a useless race. 

Thrice happy man, enabled to pursue 
What all so wish, but want the power to do ! 
Oh say, what sums that generous hand supply f 
What mines to swell that boundless charity ? 

Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear, 
This man possessed — five hundred pounds a year. 
Blush, grandeur, blush! proud courts, withdraw your 

blaze ! 
Ye little stars, hide your diminished rays. 

And what I no monument, inscription, stone ? 
His race, his form, his name almost unknown ? 

Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name. 
Go, search it there, where to be bom and die, 
Of rich and poor makes all the history ; 
Enough, that virtue filled the space between ; 
Proved by the ends of being to have been, 

Thomson. — Born 1700; died 1748. 

THE HYMN OF THE SEASONS. 

These as they change. Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of Thee. Forth in the pleasing Spring 
Thj beauty walks, Thy tenderness and love. 
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Wide flush the fields ; the softening air is balm ; 
Echo the mountains round, the forest smiles, 
And every sense and every heart is joy. 
Then comes Thy glory in the Summer months, 
"With light and heat refulgent. Then Thy sun 
Shoots fall perfection through the swelling year ; 
And offc Thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks : 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By brooks and groves, in hollow- whispering gales : 
Thy bounty shines in Autumn unconfined. 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
In winter awful Thou I with clouds and storms 
Around Thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest rolled. 
Majestic darkness I on the whirlwind's wing 
Biding sublime. Thou bidst the world adore, 
And humblest nature with Thy northern blast. 

Mysterious round I what skill, what force divine. 
Deep felt, in these appear ! a simple train. 
Yet so dehghtful mixed, with such kind art, 
Such beauty and beneficence combined. 
Shade, unperceived, so softening into shade. 
And all so forming an harmonious whole. 
That, as they still succeed, they ravish still. 
But wandering oft, with brute unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not Thee, marks not the mighty hand, 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 
Works in the secret deep ; o'erspreads the Spring ; 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; 
Feeds every creature ; hurls the tempest forth ; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves. 
With transport touches all the springs of life- 
Nature attend ! join every Hving soul. 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky. 
In adoration join I To Him, ye vocal gales. 
Breathe soft, whose spirit in your freshness breathes ; 
Oh, talk of Him in solitary glooms, 
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Where, o'er the rock, the scarcely waving pine 

Fills the brown shade with a religious awe. 

And ye, whose bolder note is heard afar, 

Who shake the astonished world, lift high to heaven 

The impetuous song, and say from whom you rage. 

His praise, ye brooks attune, ye trembling rills, 

And let me catch it as I muse along. 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound ; 

Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 

Along the vale ; And thou, majestic main, 

A secret world of wonders in thyself, 

Sound His stupendous praise, whose greater voice 

Or bids you roar, or bids your roaring fall. 

Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and flowers, 

In mingled clouds to Him, whose sun exalts, 

Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencH paints. 

Ye forests, bend, ye harvests wave to Him ; 

Breathe your still song into the reaper's heart/ 

As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 

Ye that keep watch in heaven, as earth asleep 

Unconscious lies, effuse your mildest beams. 

Ye constellations, while your angels strike. 

Amid the spangled sky, the silver lyre. 

Great source of day, best image here below 

Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide, 

From world to world, the vital ocean round. 

On nature write with every beam, His praise. 
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EXTRACTS FROM " THE SEASONS." 

SPRING. 

By Thomson. 

Gome, gentle Spring, ethereal Inildness, come, 
And from the hosom of yon dropping cloud, 
While music wakes aroimd, veil'd in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend. 

And see where surly Winter passes off. 
Far to the north, and calls his ruffian blasts ; 
HiR blasts obey, and quit the howling hill. 
The shattered forest, and the ravag'd vale ; 
While softer gales succeed, at whose kind touch. 
Dissolving snows in livid torrents lost. 
The moimtains lift their green heads to the sky. 

As yet the trembling year is unconfirmed. 
And Winter offc at eve resumes the breeze. 
Chills the pale mom, and bids his driving sleets 
Deform the day delightless : so that scarce 
The bittern knows his time, with bill ingulph'd 
To shake the soimding marsh ; or from the shore 
The plovers when to scatter o'er the heath. 
And sing their wild notes to the listening waste. 

At last from Aries rolls the bounteous sun. 
And the bright Bull receives him. Then no more 
Th' expansive atmosphere is cramp'd with cold ; 
But, full of life and vivifying soul. 
Lifts the light clouds sublime, and spreads them thin. 
Fleecy and white, o'er all-surroundmg heaven. 

Forth fly the tepid airs ; and unconfin'd. 
Unbinding earth, the moving softness strays. 
Joyous, th' impatient husbandman perceives 
Relenting Nature, and his lusty steers 
Drives from their stalls, to where the well-us'd plough 
Lies in the furrow^ loosened from the tiQ^l. 
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There, unrefasing, to the harnessed yoke 
They lend their shoulder, and hegin their toil, 
Gheer'd by the simple song and soaring lark. 
Meanwhile, incumbent o*er the shining share 
The master leans, removes th* obstructing clay, 
Winds the whole work' and sidelong lays the glebe. 
While thro' the neighbouring field the sower stalks, 
With measured step, and liberal throws the grain 
Into the faithful bosom of the ground : 
The harrow follows harsh and shuts the scene. 

Be gracious. Heaven ! for now laborious Man 
Has done his part. Ye, fostering breezes, blow ! 
Ye softening dews, ye tender showers, descend ! 
And temper all, thou world reviving sun, 
Into the perfect year ! 



Behold yon breathing prospect bids the Muse 
Throw all her beauty forth. But who can paint 
Like Nature ? Can imagination boast. 
Amid its gay creation, hues like hers ? 
Or can it mix them with that matchless skill, 
And lose them in each other, as appears 
In every bud that blows ? If fancy then . 
Unequal fails beneath the pleasing task. 
Ah ! what shall language do ? Ah ! where find words 
Ting'd with so many colours ; and whose power, 
To life approaching, may perfume my lays 
With that fine oil, those aromatic gales. 
That inexhaustive flow continual round ? 

SUMMEE. 

From brightening fields of ether fair disclos'd, 
Child of the Sun, refulgent Summer comes, 
In pride of youth, and felt through Nature's depth : 
He comes attended by tlie axdtrj houra^ 
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And ever fanning breezes on his way ; 
While from his ardent look, the turning Spring 
Averts her blushful face ; and earth and skies, 
All smiling, to his hot dominion leaves. 

Hence let me haste into the mid- wood shade, 
Where scarce a sunbeam wanders thro' the gloom ; 
And on the dark-green grass, beside the brink 
Of haunted stream, that by the roots of oak 
Bolls o*er the rocky channel, lie at large ; 
And sing the glories of the circling year. 

9|C «|« 3|C 9|C d|C «|C SfC 

When now no more th' alternate Twins are j&r'd, 

And Cancer reddens with the solar blaze. 

Short is the doubtful empire of the night ; 

And soon observant of approaching day. 

The meek-ey'd Morn appears, mother of dews, 

At first faint-gleaming in the dappled east : 

Till far o'er ether spreads the widening glow ; 

And, jfrom before the lustre of her face, 

White break the clouds away. With quickened step. 

Brown Night retires : young Day pours in apace, 

And opens all the lawny prospect wide. 

The dripping rock, the mountain's misty top 

Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawn. 

Blue, thro' the dusk, the smoking currents shine ; 

And from the bladed field the fearful hare 

Limps, awkward : while along the forest-glade 

The wild deer trip, and often turning gaze 

At early passenger. Music awakes 

The native voice of undissembled joy ; 

And thick around the woodland hymns arise. 

Bons'd by the cock, the soon- clad shepherd leaves 

His mossy cottage, where with Peace he dwells ; 

And from the crowded fold, in order, drives 

His flock, to taste the verdure of the moTu, 
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Falsely luxurious, will not Man awake, 
And, springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 
The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour, 
To meditation due and sacred song ? 
For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise ? 
To lie in dead oblivion, losing haK 
The fleeting moments of too short a life ; 
Total extinction of th' enhghtened soul ! 
Or else to feverish vanity alive, 
Wilder'd, and tossing tbio' distempered dreams ? 
Who would in such a gloomy state remain 
Longer than nature craves, when every Muse 
And every blooming pleasure wait without, 
To bless the wildly devious morning walk ? 

AUTUMN. 

Crown'd with the sickle and the wheaten sheaf, 
"While Autumn, nodding o'er the yeUow plain, 
Comes jovial on ; the Doric reed once more. 
Well pleas'd, I tune. Whate'er the wint'ry frost 
Nitreous prepared ; the various blossom'd spring 
Put in white promise forth ; and summer suns 
Concocted strong ; rush boundless now to view, 
Full perfect all, and swell my glorious theme. 

^f ^0 %,*m ^^ %^ ^^ ^M 

T* T* *l^ n^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

When the bright Virgin gives the beauteous days. 
And Libra weighs in equal scales the year ; 
From heaven's high cope the fierce effulgence shook 
Of parting summer, a serener blue. 
With golden light enliven'd, wide invests 
The happy world. Attemper'd suns arise. 
Sweet beam'd, and shedding oft through lucid clouds 
A pleasing calm ; while, broad and brown, below 
Extensive harvests hang the heavy head. 
Bicb, silent, deep, they stand ; for not a gale 
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Eolls its light billowB o'er the bending plain. 

A calm of plenty ! till the ruffled air 

Falls from its poise, and gives the breeze to blow. 

Bent iiS^ the fleecy mantle of the sky ; 

The clouds fly different ; and the sudden sun 

By fits effulgent gilds th' illumin'd field, 

And black by fits the shadows sweep along. 

A gaily- checkered heart- expanding view. 

Far as the circling eye can shoot around, 

Unbounded tossing in a flood of corn. 

♦ ^ *St ^t ^ sfe ^ 

^V^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ T^ ^^t 

Defeating offc the labours of the year, 
The sultry south collects a potent blast. 
At first the groves are scarcely seen to stir 
Their trembling tops ; and a still murmur runs 
Along the soft inclining fields of corn. 
But as the aerial tempest fuller swells, 
And in one mighty stream, invisible, 
Immense, the whole excited atmosphere. 
Impetuous rushes o'er the sounding world : 
Strain'd to the root, the stooping forest pours 
A rustling shower of yet untimely leaves. 
High-beat, the circling mountains eddy in, 
From the bare wild, the dissipated storm, 
And send it in a torrent down the vale. 
Expos'd, and naked, to its utmost rage, 
Thro' all the sea of harvest rolling round. 
The billowy plain floats wide ; nor can evade, 
Tho' pliant to the blast, its seizing force. 
Or whirl'd in air, or into vacant chaff 
Shook waste. And sometimes too a burst of rain. 
Swept from the black horizon, broad, descends 
In one continuous flood. Still over head 
The mingling tempest waves its gloom, and still 
The deluge deepens ; till the fields aio\m.d 
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Lie sunk, and flatted, in the sordid wave. 
Sudden, the ditches swell, the meadows swim ; 
Bed, from the hills, innumerahle streams 
Tumultuous roar, and high above its banks 
The river lift, before whose rushing tide, 
Herds, flocks, and harvests, cottages, and swains. 
Boll mingled down ; all that the winds had spared 
In one wild moment ruined ; the big hopes. 
And well-earned treasures of the painful year. 

Fled to some eminence, the husbandman 
Helpless beholds the miserable wreck 
Driving along ; his drowning ox at once 
Descending, with his labours scattered round, 
He sees ; and instant o'er his shivering thought 
Comes winter unprovided, and a train 
Of claimant children dear. Ye masters, then, 
Be mindful of the rough laborious hand, 
That sinks you soft in elegance and ease ; 
Be mindful of those limbs, in russet clad, 
Whose toil to yours is warmth, and graceful pride ; 
And, oh I be mindful of that sparing board, 
Which covers yours with luxury profuse. 
Makes your glass sparkle, and your sense rejoice ! 
Nor cruelly demand what the deep rains. 
And all involving winds have swept away. 

WINTEB. 

See, Winter comes, to rule the varied year, 
Sullen and sad, with all his rising train ; 
Vapours, and clouds, and storms. Be these my 

theme, 
These ! that exalt the soul to solemn thought. 
And heavenly musing. Welcome, kindred glooms, 
Congenial horrors, hail I with frequent foot. 
Pleas' d have I, in my cheerful mom of life, 
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When nursed by careless solitude I liv*d, 

And sung of nature with unceasing joy, 

Pleased have I wander'd through your rough domain ; 

Trod the pure virgin- snows, myseK as pure ; 

Heard the winds roar, and the big torrent burst ; 

Or seen the deep fermenting tempest brew'd, 

In the grim evening sky. 



Through the hushed air the whitening shower de- 
scends, 
At first thin- wavering, till at last the flakes 
Fall broad, and wide, and fast, dimming the day 
With a continual flow. The cherished fields 
Put on their winter robe of purest white. 
'Tis brightness all, save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy current. Low the woods 
Bow their hoar head ; and ere the languid sun, 
Faint from the west, emits his languid ray, 
Earth's universal face, deep hid and chill. 
Is one wide dazzling waste that buries wide 
The works of man. Drooping, the labourer-ox 
Stands covered o'er with snow, and then demands 
The fruit of all his toil. The fowls of heaven, 
Tamed by the cruel season, crowd around 
The winnowing store, and claim the little boon 
Which Providence assigns them. One alone, 
The redbreast, sacred to the household gods. 
Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky. 
In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 
£[is shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit. HaK- afraid, he first 
Against the window beats ; then, brisk alights 
On the warm hearth ; then, hopping o'er the floor, 
Eyes aU the smiling family askance. 
And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he ia v 
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Till more familiar grown, the table-cmmbs 
Attract his slender feet. The foodless wilds 
Pour forth their brown inhabitants. The hare. 
Though timorous of heart, and hard beset 
By death in various forms, — dark snares, and dogs, 
And more unpitying men, — the garden seeks. 
Urged on by fearless want. The bleating kine 
Eye the bleak heaven, and next the glistening earth. 
With looks of dumb despair ; then sad dispersed, 
Dig for the withered herb through heaps of snow. 

:{: ^ 3i( :{: ^ 9i( 4: 

'Tis done f Dread Winter spreads his latest glooms, 

And reigns tremendous o'er the conquered year. 

How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 

How dumb the txmeful ! Horror wide extends 

His desolate domain. Behold, fond man f 

See here thy pictured life ; pass some few years. 

Thy flowering Spring, thy Summer's ardent strength, 

Thy sober Autumn fading into age, 

And pale concluding Winter comes at last. 

And shuts the scene. Ah ! whither now are fled 

Those dreams of greatness ? those unsolid hopes 

Of happiness ? those longings after fame ? 

Those restless cares ? those busy bustling days ? 

Those gay-spent, festive nights ? those veering 

thoughts 
Lost between good and ill, that shared thy life ? 
All now are vanished ! Virtue sole, survives. 
Immortal, never-failing friend of man, 
His guide to happiness on high. And see ! 
'Tis come, the glorious mom ! the second birth 
Of heaven and earth ! Awakening nature hears 
The new creating word, and starts to life. 
In every heightened form, from pain and death 
For ever free. The great, eternal scheme, 
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Inyolying all, and in a perfect whole 
Uniting, as the prospect wider spreads, 
To reason's eye refined clears up apace. 

Ye vainly wise ! ye blind presumptuous ! now, 
Confounded in the dust, adore that power, 
And wisdom oft arraigned : see now the cause. 
Why unassuming worth in secret Hved, 
And died neglected : why the good man's share 
In life was gall and bitterness of soul : 
Why the lone widow and her orphans pined 
In starving solitude, while luxury 
In palaces, lay straining her low thought. 
To form unreal wants : why heaven-bom truth, 
And moderation fair, wore the red marks 
Of superstition's scourge : why hcensed pain. 
That cruel spoiler, that embosom'd foe, 
Imbitter'd all our bliss ! Ye good distress'd ! 
Ye noble few I who here unbending stand 
Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up awhile. 
And what your bounded view, which only saw 
A little part, deemed evil, is no more : 
The storms of wintry time will quickly pass. 
And one unbounded spring encircle all. 
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Gray. — ^Born 1716; died 1771. 

ELEGY, WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 

CHURCHYARD. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea. 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darkness and to tcl<^. 
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Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower. 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient, solitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew tree's shade. 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap. 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing mom, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to lisp their sire's return. 
Or climb his knee, the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 

How jocund did they drive their team a-fleld ! 
How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil. 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e*er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour ; 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
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Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If memory o*er their tomb no trophies raise. 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can Honour's voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death ? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have sway'd, 
Or waked to ecstacy the living lyre. 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill penury repress'd their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem, of purest ray serene. 
The dark uifathom'd caves of ocean bear ; 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest ; 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood. 

The applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land. 
And read their history in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbade ; nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on m.aiikiiidL\ 
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The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at the Muses' flame. 

Far from the maddening crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 

Along the cool sequester'd vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet even these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With imcouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by the unlettered Muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many a holy text around she strews. 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetfulness the prey. 
This pleasing, anxious being e'er resigned. 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ! 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, • 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 

Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries. 
Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonoured dead. 
Dost in these lines their heartless tale relate. 

If chance, by lonely contemplation led. 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate ; 

Haply some hoary- headed swain may say, 
" Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 

Brushing with hasty steps the dews away 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 
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** There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

** One mom I miss'd him on the accustom'd hill 
Along the heath, and near his favourite tree : 

Another came : nor yet beside the riU, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he : 

" The next, with dirges due, in sad array. 
Slow through the churchyard path we saw him 
borne, 

Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 

The Epitaph.^ 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown ; 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send : 
He gave to misery all he had, a tear. 

He gained from heav'n ('twas all he wished) a 
friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose. 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 
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GRATITUDE. 

By Gray. 

What is grandeur, what is power ? 
Heavier toil, superior pain. 
What the bright reward we gain ? 
The grateful memory of the good. 
Sweet is the breath of vernal shower, 
The bee's collected treasures sweet, 
Sweet Music's melting fall ; but sweeter yet 
The still, small voice of Gratitude. 
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CoLUNS. — Born 1721 ; died 1766. 
ODE TO EVENING. 

If ought of oaten stop or pastoral song 

May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy modest ear. 

Like thjr own brawling springs. 

Thy springs, and dying gales ; 

O nymph reserv'd, while now the bright-hair'd sun 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts. 

With brede ethereal wove, 

O'erhang his wavy bed : 

Now air is hushed, save where the weak-eyed bat. 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing. 

Or where the beetle winds 

His small but sullen horn. 

As oft he rises 'midst the twilight path, 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum ; 
Now teach me, maid composed. 
To breathe some soften' d strain. 
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Whose numbers, stealing through thy darkening vale, 
May not nnseemly with its stillness suit, 

As musing slow, I hail 

Thy genial, loved return ! 

For when thy folding- star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 

The fragrant Hours, and Elves 

"Who slept in buds the day. 

And many a nymph who wreathes her brows with 

sedge. 
And sheds the freshening dew, and, lovelier still, 

The pensive pleasures sweet. 

Prepare thy shadowy car. 

Then let me rove some wild and heathy scene. 
Or -find some ruin midst its dreary dells, 

Whose walls more awful nod . 

By thy religious gleams. 

Or if shnll blustering winds, or driving rain, 
•Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut 

That from the mountain's side 

Views wild and swelling floods. 

And hamlets brown and dim discovered spires, 
And hears their simple bell, and marks o'er all 

Thy dewy fingers draw 

The gradual dusky veil. 

« 

While Spring shall pour his showers, as oft he wont. 
And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest Eve ! 

While Summer loves to sport 

Beneath thy lingering light : 

While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves. 
Or Winter, yelling through the troublous air, 

AflFr ighta thy shrinking train. 

And rudely rends thy robes : 
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So long, regardful of thy quiet rule, 

Shall Fancy, Friendship, Scienoe, smiling Peace, 

Thy gentlest influence own. 

And love thy favourite name I 

I 

ODE TO THE BRAVE. 

By Collins. 

How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country's wishes blest I 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Eetums to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet havet^ver trod. 
By fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By fornls unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there. 

ODE ON THE PASSIONS. 

By Collins. 

When Music, heavenly maid I was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 
The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Thronged around her magic cell ; 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting. 
Possessed beyond the Muse's painting ; 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disinrbcd, delighted, raised, refined ; 
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Till once» *tis said, when all were fired, 
Filled with fury, rapt, inspired, 
From the supporting myrtles romid 
They snatched her instruments of sound ; 
And as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art. 
Each — for madness ruled the hour — 
Would prove his own expressive power. 

First Fear his hand its skill to try 

Amid the chords bewildered laid ; 
And back recoiled, he knew not why, 

Even at the sound himself had made. 

Next Anger rushed ; his eyes on fire 
In lightnings owned his secret stings ; 

In one rude clash he struck the lyre 
And swept with hurried hand the strings. 

With woeful measures wan Despair 
Low sullen sounds his grief beguiled ; 

A solemn, strange and mingled air ; 
'Twas sad by fits, by starts 'twas wild. 

But thou, Hope ! with eyes so fair. 

What was thy dehghted measure ? 

Still it whispered promised pleasure. 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail ! 

Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale. 

She called on Echo stiU through all her song ; 

And where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A sofi; responsive voice was heard at every close. 

And Hope enchanted smiled, and waved her golden 

hair. 
And longer had she sung — but, with a frown, 
Revenge impatient rose ; 
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Thy wonders in that godlike age 
Fill thy recording sister's page — 
'Tis said, and I believe the tale, 
Thy humblest reed could more prevail, 
Had more of strength, diviner rage 
Than all which charms this laggard age ; 
Even all at once together found 
Cecilia's mingled world of sound. ■ 
Oh ! bid our vain endeavours cease ; 
Eevive the just designs of Greece ; 
Eetum in all thy simple state ; 
Confirm the tales her sons relate ! 



Oliveb Goldsmith. — Born 1728; died 1774. 

EXTEACTS FEOM THE DESEETED 

VILLAGE. 

Sweet Auburn I loveliest village of the plain, 

"Where health and plenty cheered the lab'ring swain, 

Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer's ling'ring blooms delayed. 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease. 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could 

How often have I loiter'd o'er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endear'd each scene I 

How often have I paus'd on every charm, 

The shelter'd cot, the cultivated farm. 

The never-failing brook, the busy miU ; 

The decent church, that topt the neighb'ring hill. 

How often have I blest the coming day. 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And aU the village train, from labour free. 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree. 
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While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old survey'd ; 

And many a gambol frolick'd o'er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round. 

Sweet Auburn I parent of the blissful hour, 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's power. 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds. 
Amidst thy tangling walks, and ruin'd grounds. 
And, many a year elaps'd, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 
Bemembrance wakes with all her busy train. 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wand'rings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs — and God has given my share, 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst those humble bow'rs to lay me down ; 
To husband out life's taper at the close. 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose : 
I still had hopes (for pride attends us still) 
Amidst the swains to show my book-leaau'd skill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw. 
And teU of all I felt, and all I saw ; 
And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue. 
Pants to the place from whence at first he fiew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past. 
Here to return — and die at home at last. 

blest retirement, friend to life's decline, 
Betreats from care, that never must be mine. 
How blest is he who crowns in shades like these, 
A youth of labour with an age of ease ! 
Who quits a world where strong temptations try. 
And, since 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly I 
For hiTn no wretches, bom to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dang'rous deep ; 
No surly porter stands in guilty state, 
To spurn imploring famine from the %^^ \ 
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But on he moves to meet his latter enfl, 
Angels around befriending virtue's friend ; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceiv'd decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way, 
And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 
His heav'n commences ere the world be past I 

Sweet was the sound, when offc, at ev'nings close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 
There, as I past with careless steps and slow, 
The mingled notes came soffcen'd from below ; 
The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung. 
The sober herd, that low'd to meet their young ; 
The noisy geese, that gabbled o'er the pool ; 
The playful children, just let loose from school ; 
The watch-dog's voice, that bay'd the whisp'ring 

wind; 
And the loud laugh, that spoke the vacant mind ; 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade. 
And £ll'd each pause the nightingale had made. 

Beside yon straggling fence, that skirts the way. 
With blossom'd fiurze unprofitably gay. 
There, in his noisy mansion, skill'd to rule. 
The village master taught his little school : 
A man severe he was, and stem to view ; 
I knew him well, and every truant knew : 
Well had the boding tremblers leam'd to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face : 
Full well they laugh'd, with coimterfeited glee. 
At all his jokes ; for many a joke had he ; 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Convey'd the dismal tidings when he frown'd : 
Yet he was kind ; or, if severe in aught. 
The love he bore to learning was in fault : 
The village all declar'd how much he knew ; 
'Twas certain he could 'wiite «»iid cipher too ; 
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Lands lie could measure, terms and tides presage ; 
And e'en the story ran, that he could gauge. 
In arguing, too, the parson own'd his skill ; 
For e'en though vanquish'd, he could argue still ; 
While words of learned strength, and thund'ring 

sound, 
Amaz'd the gazing rustics rang'd around ; 
And still they gaz'd, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 
But past is all his fame. The very spot. 
Where many a time he triumph'd, is forgot. 



HOPE. 
Bt Goldsmith. 

The wretch, condemned with life to part, 

Still, still on hope relies ; 
And every pang that rends the heart 

Bids expectation rise. 

Hope, like the glimmering taper's light. 

Adorns and cheers the way ; 
And still, as darker grows the night. 

Emits a brighter ray. 



exteact feom the traveller. 

By Goldsmith. 

Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow 
Or by the lazy Scheld, or wandering Po, 
Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger Bhxxt^ tla& ^<^q»t\ 
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Or where Campania's plain forsaken lies, 
A weary waste expanding to the skies ; 
Where'er I roam, whatever reahns to see, 
My heart, untravell'd, fondly turns to thee ; 
Still to my brother turns with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a length'ning chain. 

Eternal blessings crown my earUest friend, 
And round his dwelling guardian saints attend ; 
Blest be that spot, wher'e cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil and trim their evening fire ; 
Blest that abode, where want and pain repair, 
And every stranger finds a ready chair. 
Blest be those feasts, with simple plenty crown'd, 
"Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 
Or sigh with pity at some moumfiil tale ; 
Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 
And learn the luxury of doing good. 

But me, not destin'd such delights to share. 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care ; 
Impell'd, with steps unceasing^ to pursue. 
Some fleeting good that mocks me with the view. 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies. 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies ; 
My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 

E'en now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit me down, a pensive hour to spend ; 
And, plac'd on high above the storm's career. 
Look downward where an hundred realms appear ; 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide. 
The pomp of kings, the shepherd's humbler pride. 

"When thus Creation's charms around combine. 
Amidst the store should thankless pride repine ? 
Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 
That good which makes each humbler bosom vain I 
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ool-taught pride dissemble all it can, 
ittle thmgs are great to little man ; 
jer he, whose sympathetic mind 
m all the good of all mankind, 
j'ring towns, with wealth and splendour 
I'd; 

8, where summer spreads profusion round ; 
3, whose vessels catch the busy gale ; 
ling swains, that dress the flowery vale ; 
your tributary stores combine : 
I's heir, the world, the world is mine, 
me lone miser, visiting his store, 
,t his treasure, counts, recounts it o'er ; 
affcer hoards his rising raptures fill, 
[ he sighs, for hoards are wanting still ; 
my breast alternate passions rise, 
with each good that heav'n to man supplies ; 
a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall, 
;he hoard of human bliss so small ; 
I wish, amidst the scene, to find 
pot to real happiness consigned, 
ny worn soul, each wand'ring hope at rest, 
bher bliss to see my fellows blest. 
^here to find that happiest spot below, 
n direct, when all pretend to know ? 
Ldd*ring tenant of the frigid zone 
)roclaims that happiest spot his own ; 
ihe treasures of his stormy seas, 
long nights of revelry and ease ; 
[ed negro, panting at the line, 
)f his golden sands and palmy wine, 
1 the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 
nks lus gods for all the good they gave, 
the patriot's boast, where'er we roam ; 
i best coimtry, ever is at home. 
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CowPEB. — Born 1781 ; died 1800. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE TASK. 

GOD SEEN IN HIS WORKS. 

Acquaint thyself with God, if thou would'st taste 

His works. Admitted once to his emhrace 

Thou shalt perceive that thou wast blind befoie : 

Thine eye shall be instructed ; and thine heart, 

Made pure, shall relish, with divine delight 

Till then unfelt, what hands divjne have wrought. 

Brutes graze the mountain top, with faces pione 

And eyes intent upon the scanty herb 

It yields them; or, recumbent on its brow, 

Ruminate, heedless of the scene outspread 

Beneath, beyond, and stretching far away 

From inland regions to the distant main. 

Man views it, and admires ; but rests content 

With what he views. The landscape has his pnuse, 

But not its Author. Unconcerned who formed 

The paradise he sees, he finds it such. 

And, such well pleased to find it, asks no more. 

Not so the mind that has been touched from Heaven, 

And in the school of sacred Wisdom taught 

To read His wonders, in whose thought the world, 

Fair as it is, existed ere it was. 

Not for its own sake merely, but for His 

Much more who fashioned it, he gives it praise ; 

Praise that from earth resulting, as it ought, 

To earth's acknowledged Sovereign, finds at once 

Its only just proprietor in Him. 

The soul that sees Him, or receives sublimed 

New faculties, or learns at least to employ 

More worthily the powers she owned before, 

Discerns in all things what, with stupid gaze 
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lorance, till then she overlooked, 
' of heavenly light gilding all forms 
strial, in the vast and the minute, 
inambiguous footsteps of the God 
gives its lustre to an insect's wing, 
vheels His throne upon the rolling worlds. 

ads he Nature whom the lamp of Truth 
inates; Thy lamp, mysterious Word I 
h whoso sees, no longer wanders lost ; 
intellects bemazed in endless doubt, 
uns the road of Wisdom. Thou hast built 
means that were not, till by Thee employed, 
is that had never been, hadst Thou in strength 
less, or less benevolent than strong. 

we reject, unable to abide 
)urity, till pure as Thou art pure, 
such by Thee ; we love Thee for that cause 
rhich we shunned and hated Thee before, 
we are free. Then liberty, like day, 
:s on the soul, and by a flash from Heaven 
all the faculties with glorious joy. 
ce is heard, that mortal ears hear not 
!hou hast touched them : *tis the voice of song 
d Hosanna sent from all Thy works ; 
b he that hears it, with a shout repeats, 
idds his rapture to the general praise, 
it blest moment. Nature, throwing wide 
eil opaque, discloses with a smile 
Luthor of her beauties, who, retired 
id his own creation, works unseen 
e impure, and hears his power denied, 
art the source and centre of all minds, 
only point of rest, Eternal "Vf ox3lI 
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From Thee departing, they are lost and rove 
At random, without honour, hope, or peace. 
From Thee is all that soothes the life of man — 
His high endeavour, and his glad success. 
His strength to suffer, and his will to serve. 
But oh ! thou bounteous Giver of all good. 
Thou art of all Thy gifts, thyself the crown ! 
Give what Thou canst, without Thee we are poor, 
And with Thee rich, take what Thou wilt away. 



KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM. 
By Cowpeb. 

Meditation 
May think down hours to moments. Here the 

heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head. 
And Learning wiser grow without his bpoks. 
Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one. 
Have ofttimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
Li heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude, unprofitable mass, 
(The mere materials with which Wisdom builds) 
Till smoothed, and squared, and fitted to its place, 
Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 
Knowledge is proud, that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 
Books are not seldom talismans and spells, 
By which the magic art of shrewder wits 
Holds an unthinking multitude enthralled. 
Some to the fascination of a name 
Surrender judgment hoodwinked. Some the style 
Infatuates, and ibiough. \a,\iyimtlaa «»iid wilds 
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Of error leads them, by a tune entranc'd. 
While sloth seduces more, too weak to bear 
The insupportable fatigue of thought, 
And swallowing therefore without pause or choice 
The total grist unsifted, husks and all. 



«^«MW^f^ft^l^«tf«^%^N^tA^«^^S^<^>^N^«^I^M 



CONVEESATION. 

THE MISEEIES OF BASHFULNESS. 

By Cowper. 

I PITY bashful men who feel the pain 

Of fancied scorn and undeserved disdain, 

And bear the marks upon a blushing face 

Of needless shame and self-imposed disgrace. 

Our sensibilities are so acute. 

The fear of being silent makes us mute. 

We sometimes think we could a speech produce 

Much to the purpose, if our tongues were loose. 

But being tied, it lies upon the Hp, 

Faint as a chicken's note that has the pip : 

Our wasted oil unprofitably bums. 

Like hidden lamps in old sepulchral urns. 

The cause perhaps inquiry may descry, 

Self- searching with an introverted eye. 

Concealed within an unsuspected part. 

The vainest comer of our own vain heart : 

For ever aiming at the world's esteem, 

Our self-importance mins its own scheme ; 

In other eyes our talents rarely shown, 

Become at length so splendid in our own 

We dare not risk them into public view. 

Lest they miscarry of what seems their due. 

True modesty is a discerning grace. 

And only blushes in the proper place ; 
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But counterfeit is blind, and skulks through fear 
Where His a shame to be ashamed to appear; 
Humility the parent of the first, 
The last by vanity produced and nursed. 



A COMPAEISON. 
By Cowper. 



The lapse of time and rivers is the sdme, 

Both speed their journey with a restless stream; 

The silent pace with which they steal away 

No wealth can bribe, no prayers persuade to stay ; 

Alike irrevocable both when past, 

And a wide ocean swallows both at last. 

Though each resemble each in ev'ry part, 

A difTrence strikes at length the musing heart ; 

Streams never flow in vain ; where streams abound 

How laughs the land, with various plenty crowned; 

But time, that should enrich the nobler mind ; 

Neglected, leaves a dreary waste behind. 
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THE LOSS OF THE EOYAL GEOEGE. 

Cowpeb. 

Toll for the brave ! 

The brave that are no more ! 
All sunk beneath the wave 

Fast by their native shore ! 

Eight hundred of the brave. 
Whose courage well was tried, 

Had made the vessel heel. 
And laid her on her side. 
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A land breeze shook the shrouds, 

And she was overset ; 
Down went the Eoyal George, 

With all her crew complete. 

Toll for the brave ! 

Brave Kempenfelt is gone ; 
His last sea fight is fought ; 

His work of glory done. 

It was not in the battle ; 

No tempest gave the shock ! 
She sprang no fatal leak ; 

She ran upon no rock. 

His sword was in its sheath ; 

His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down, 

With twice four hundred men. 

Weigh the vessel up. 

Once dreaded by our foes I 
And mingle with the cup 

The tear that England owes. 

Her timbers yet are sound. 

And she may float again. 
Full charged with England's thunder, 

And plough the distant main. 

But Kempenfelt is gone, 

His victories are o*er ; 
And he and his eight hundred 

Shall plough the wave no more. 
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THE GLOWWORM. 
By Cowpeb. 

Beneath the hedge, or near the stream 
A worm is known to stray ; 

That shows by night a lurid beam. 
Which disappears by day. 

Disputes have been, and still prevail, 
From whence his rays proceed, 

Some give that honour to his tail, 
And others to his head. 

But this is sure, the hand of might 
That kindles up the skies, 

Gives him a modicum of light. 
Proportioned to his size. 

Perhaps indulgent nature meant. 
By such a lamp bestowed, 

To bid the traveller, as he went. 
Be careful where he trod. 



HUMAN FRAILTY. 
By Cowpeb. 

Weak and irresolute is man ; 

The purpose of to-day, 
Woven with pains into his plan. 

To-morrow rends away. 

The bow well bent, and smart the spring. 

Vice seems already slain ; 
But passion rudely snaps the string, 

And it revives again. 
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Some foe to his upright intent 

Finds out his weaker part. 
Virtue engages his assent, 

But pleasure wins his heart. 

*Tis here the folly of the wise 

Through all his heart we view ; 
And, while his tongue the charge denies, 

His conscience owns it true. 

Bound on a voyage of awful length, 

And dangers little known, 
A stranger to superior strength, 

Man vainly trusts his own. 

But oars alone can ne'er prevail 

To reach the distant coast ; 
The hreath of heaven must swell the sail, 

Or all the toil is lost. 



ON THE EECEIPT OF MY MOTHER'S 

PICTURE. 

By Cowpeb. 

THAT those lips had language ! Life has passed 

With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 

Those lips are thine — ^thy own sweet smile I see, 

The same, that oft in childhood solaced me ; 

Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 

" Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away ! " 

The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 

(Blest be the art that can immortalize. 

The art that baffles time's tyrannic claim 

To quench it), here shines on me still the same. 
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Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

welcome guest, though unexpected here ! 
Who bidd'st me honour with an artless song, 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long. 

1 will obey, not willingly alone, 

But gladlv, as the precept were her own : 

And, while that face renews my filial grief, 

Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief, 

Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 

A momentary dreanl that thou art she. 

My mother ! when I learned that thou wast dead, 

Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 

Hovered thy spirit o*er thy sorrowing son, 

Wretch even then, life's journey just begun ? 

Perhaps thou gavest me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 

Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss — 

Ah, that maternal smile ! it answers — ^Yes. 

I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away. 

And, turning from my nursery window, drew 

A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 

But was it such ? — it was — Where thou art gone 

Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 

May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore. 

The parting word shall pass my lips no more ! 

Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern, 

Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 

What ardently I wished, I long believed, 

And, disappointed still, was still deceived. 

By expectation every day beguiled. 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 

I learned at last submission to my lot. 

But, though I less deplored thee, ne'er forgot. . 
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Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more ; 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor : 
And where the gardener Eobin, day by day, 
Drew me to school along the public way, 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapp'd 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet-capp'd, 
'Tis now become a history little known. 
That once we called the pastoral house our own. 
Short-lived possession ! but the record fair. 
That memory keeps of all thy kindness there, 
Still outlives many a storm that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced : 
Thy nightly visits to my chamber made. 
That thou mightest know me safe and warmly laid ; 
Thy morning bounties ere I left my home. 
The biscuit, or confectionary plum : 
The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 
By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glowed ; 
All this, and mote endearing still than all, 
Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall. 
Ne'er roughened by those cataracts and breaks, 
That humour interposed too often makes ; 
All this still legible in memory's page. 
And still to be so to my latest age. 
Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numl)ers may ; 
Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere. 
Not scorned in Heaven, though little noticed here. 

Gould Time, his flight reversed, restore the hours, 
When, playing with thy vesture's tissued flowers. 
The violet, the pink and jessamine, 
I pricked them into paper with a pin, 
(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 
Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my head, and smile) : 
Could those few pleasant hours again appear, 
Might one wish bring them, wouldlm^k \j\i<eai\:L<5st^'\ 
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I would not trust my heart — the dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might — — 
But no — ^what here we call our life is" such, 
So little to be loved, and thou so much, 
That I should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 
Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion's coast 
(The storms all weathered and the ocean crossed) 
Shoots into port at some well-havened isle, 
Where spices breathe and brighter seasons smile. 
There sits quiescent on the floods that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below, 
While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay ; 
So thou, witii sails how swifb t hast reached tiie shore 
** Where tempests never beat nor billows roar," 
And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 
Of life long since has anchored at thy side. 
But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 
Always from port withheld, always distress'd — 
Me howling winds drive devious, tempest-tossed, 
Sails ripp'd, seams opening wide, and compass lost, 
And day by day some current's thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course ; 
But oh t the thought, that thou art safe, and he ! 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 
My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth ; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise — 
The son of parents passed into the skies. 
And now, farewell — time unrevoked has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wished is done : 
By contemplation's help, not sought in vain, 
I seem to have lived my childhood o'er again ; 
To have renewed the joys that once were mine, 
Without the sin of violating thine ; 
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ad while the wings of fancy still are free, 
nd I can view this mimic show of thee, 
ime has but half succeeded in his theft— 
byself removed, thy power to soothe me left. 

THE WINTER NOSEGAY, 
By Cowpeb. 

What Nature, alas ! has denied 

To the delicate growth of our isle, 
Art has in a measure supplied. 

And Winter is decked with a smile. 
See, Mary, what beauties I bring 

From the shelter of that sunny shed. 
Where the flow*rs have the charms of the spring. 

Though abroad they are frozen and dead. 

'Tis a bow'r of Arcadian sweets. 

Where Flora is still in her prime, 
A fortress to which she retreats 

From the cruel assaults of the clime. 
While Earth wears a mantle of snow. 

These pinks are as fresh and as gay 
As the fairest and sweetest that blow 

On the beautiful bosom of May. 

See how they have safely survived 

The frown^ pf a sky so severe ; 
Such Mary's true love, that has liv'd 

Through many a turbulent year. 
The charms of the late blowing rose 

Seem'd grac'd with a livelier hue, 
And the winter of sorrow best shows 

The truth of a friend suck a^ ^ow.* 
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Gives to that rapture an accordant Bhyme. 
suffering Earth ! be thankful ; sternest clime 
And rudest age are subject to the thrill 
Of heaven-descended Piety and Song. 

CRUSADES. 
By Wordswobth. 

The turbaned Bace are poured in thickening swarms 
Along the west ; though driven from Aquitaine, 
The Crescent glitters on the towers of Spain ; 
And soft Italia feels renewed alarms ; 
The scimitar, that yields not to the charms 
Of ease, the narrow Bosphorus will disdain ; 
Nor long (that crossed) would Grecian hills detain 
Their tents, and check the current of their arms. 
Then blame not those who, by the mightiest lever 
Known to the moral world. Imagination, 
Upheave, so seems it, from her natural station 
AU Christendom : — they sweep along (was never 
So huge a host !) — to tear from the Unbeliever 
The precious Tomb, their haven of salvation ! 

MONKS AND SCHOOLMEN. 

By Wobdswobth. 

Becobd we too, with just and faithful pen, 
That many hooded Cenobites^ there are, 
Who in their private cells have yet a care 
Of public quiet ; unambitious Men, 
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Counsellors for the world, of piercing ken ; 
Whose fervent exhortations from afar 
Move Princes to their duty, peace or war ; 
And oft-times in the most forbidding den 
Of solitude, with love of science strong, 
How patiently the yoke of thought they bear ; 
How subtly glide its finest threads along ! 
Spirits that crowd the intellectual sphere 
With mazy boundaries, as the astronomer 
With orb and cycle girds the starry throng. 

ON LEAVING SCHOOL. 

By Wordsworth. 

Dear native regions, I foretell. 
From what I feel at this farewell. 
That wheresoe'er my steps shall tend, 
And wheresoe'er my course shall end, 
If in that hour a single tie 
Survive of local sympathy, 
My soul will cast the backward view, 
The longing look alone on you : 
Thus when the sun, prepared for rest, 
Hath gained the precincts of the west, 
Though his departing radiance fail 
To illuminate the hollow vale, 
A lingering light he fondly throws 
On the dear hills where first he rose. 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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STEAMBOATS, VIADUCTS, AND EAILWAYS. 

By Wordswobth, 

Motions and means on land and sea, at war 

With old poetic feeling, not for this, 

Shall ye, by Poets even, be judged amiss ! 

Nor shall your presence, howsoe'er it mar 

The loveliness of Nature, prove a bar 

To the Mind's gaining that prophetic sense 

Of future change, that point of vision, whence 

May be discovered what in soul ye are. 

In spite of all that beauty may disown 

In your harsh features. Nature doth embrace 

Her lawful offspring in Man's art ; and Time, 

Pleased with your triumphs o'er his brother Space, 

Accepts from your bold hands the proffered crown 

Of hope, and smiles on you with cheer sublime. 

MEEEY ENGLAND. 
By Wobdswobth. 

They call thee Merry England ; in old time 

A happy people won for thee that name 

With envy heard in many a distant clime ; 

And, spite of change, for me thou keep'st the same 

Endearing title, a responsive chime 

To the heart's fond belief ; though some there are 

Whose sterner judgments deem that word a snare 

For unattentive Fancy, like the lime 

Which foolish birds are caught with. Can, I ask, 

TbiB face of rural beauty be a mask 
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For discontent, and poverty, and crime ; 
These spreading towns a cloak for lawless will ? 
Forbid it, Heaven ! — and Merry England still 
Shall be thy rightful name, in prose and rhyme ! 

BUENS' DAISY. 

By Wordswobth. 

** Thebe ! " said a stripling, pointing with meet pride 
Towards a low roof with green trees half concealed, 
" Is Mosgiel Farm ; and that's the very field 
Where Bums ploughed up the Daisy." Far and wide 
A plain below stretched seaward, while descried 
Above sea- clouds, the Peaks of Arran rose ; 
And, by that simple notice, the repose 
Of earth, sky, sea, and air, was vivified. 
Beneath ** the random bield of clod or stone " 
Myriads of daisies have shone forth in flower 
Near the lark's nest, and in their natural hour 
Have passed away ; less happy than the One 
That, by the unwilling ploughshare, died to prove 
The tender charm of poetry and love. 



ODE TO DUTY. 

By Wordswobth. 

Stern Daughter of the voice of God ! 
Duty ! if that name thou love 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring, and reprove ; 
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Thou, who art victory and law 

When empty terrors overawe ; 

From vain temptations dost set free ; 

And cahn'st the weary strife of frail hnmanity ! 

There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them ; who, in love and truth, 

Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth : 

Glad Hearts ! without reproach or blot ; 

Who do thy work, and know it not : 

Oh ! if through confidence misplaced 

They fail, thy saving arms, dread Power! around 
them cast. 

Serene will be our days and bright. 

And happy wiU our nature be, 
men love ii. an unerring Ught, 

And joy its own security. 
And they a blissful course may hold 
Even now, who, not unwisely bold. 
Live in the spirit of this creed ; 
Yet find thy firm support, according to their need. 

I, loving freedom, and untried ; 

No sport of every random gust. 
Yet being to myself a guide. 

Too blindly have reposed my trust : 
And oft, when in my heart was heard 
Thy timely mandate, I deferred 
The task, in smoother walks to stray ; 
But thee I now would serve more strictly, If I may. 

Through no disturbance of my soul. 
Or strong compunction in me wrought, 

I supplicate for thy control ; 
Bnt in the quietnesB of thought : 
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Me this tmchartered freedom tires ; 

I feel the weight of chance-desires : 

My hopes no more must change their name, 

I long for a repose that ever is the same. 

Stem Lawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead's most benignant grace ; 

Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face : 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds 

And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 

And the most ancient heavens, through Thee, are 
fresh and strong. 

To humbler functions, awful Power ! 

I call thee : I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 

Oh, let my weakness have an end ! 
Give unto me, made lowly wise. 
The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 
The confidence of reason give ; 
And in the light of truth thy Bondman let me live ! 



^t^t0^0^r^m^t^^0^^»0^^^^0*^t0*^^^^^m^*0^^*^ 



THE WATEBFALL AND THE EGLANTINE, 

By Wobdswobth. 

" Begone, thou fond presumptuous Elf," 

Exclaimed an angry voice, 
" Nor dare to thrust thy foolish self 

Between me and my choice ! " 
A small cascade fresh swoln with snows 
Thus threatened a poor Briar-io^e^ 
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That, all bespattered with his foam, 
And dancing high and dancing low, 
Was living, as a child might know, 
In an unhappy home. 

** Dost thou presume my course to block ? 

Off, off! or, puny thing ! 
I'll hurl thee headlong with the rock, 

To which thy fibres cling.'* 
The Flood was tyrannous and strong ; 
The patient Briar suffered long. 
Nor did he utter groan or sigh. 
Hoping the danger would be past ; 
But, seeing no relief, at last. 
He ventured to reply. 

** Ah ! " said the Briar, " blame me not ; 

"Why should we dwell in strife ? 
We who in this sequestered spot 

Once lived a happy life ! 
You stirred me on my rocky bed — 
What pleasure through my veins you spread ! 
The summer long, from day to day. 
My leaves you freshened and bedewed ; 
Nor was it common gratitude 
That did your cares repay. 
When spring came on with bud and bell, 

Among these rocks did I 
Before you hang my wreaths to tell 

That gentle days were nigh ! 
And in the sultry sunmier hours, 
I sheltered you with leaves and flowers ; 
And in my leaves — now shed and gone, 
The linnet lodged and for us two 
Chanted his pretty songs, when you 
Had little voice or none. 
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But now proud thoughts are in your breast — 

What grief is mine you see, 
Ah ! would you think, even yet how blest 

Together we might be ! 
Though of both leaf and flower bereft, 
Some ornaments to me are left — 
Bich store of scarlet hips is mine, 
With which I, in my humble way, 
Would deck you many a winter day, 
A happy Eglantine I '* 

What more he said I cannot tell, 

The Stream came thundering down the dell 

With aggravated haste ; 

I listened, nor ought else could hear ; . 

The Briar quaked — and much I fear 

Those accents were his last. 



OUE LADY OF THE SNOW. 

By Wobdswobth. 

Meek Virgin Mother, more benign 
Than fairest Star, upon the height 
Of thy* own mountain, set to keep 
Lone vigils through the hours of sleep. 
What eye can look upon thy shrine ? 

These crowded offerings as they hang 
Li sign of misery relieved. 
Even these, without intent of theirs, 
Beport of comfortless despairs, 
Of many a deep and cureless pang 
And confidence deceived. 

* The Rhigi, 
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To thee, in this aerial cleft, 
As to a common centre tend 
' All sufFerers that no more rely 
On mortal succour — all who sigh 
And pine, of human hope bereft, 
Nor wish for earthly friend. 

And hence ! Virgin Mother mild ! 
Though plenteous flowers around thee blow, 
Not only from the dreary strife 
Of winter but the storm of life, , 
Thee have thy Votaries aptly styled, 
Our Ladyof the Snow. 

Even .for the man who stops not here. 

But down the irriguous valley hies. 

Thy very name, Xady I flings. 

O'er blooming fields and gushmg springs, 

A tender sense of shadowy fear, 

And chastening sympathies ! 

Nor falls that intermingling shade 
To summer-gladsomeness unkind : 
It chastens only to requite 
With gleams of fresher, purer light ; 
"While, o'er the flower — enamelled glade. 
More sweetly breathes the wind. 

But on I a tempting downward way, 
A verdant path before us lies ; 
Clear shines the glorious sun above ; 
Then give free course to joy and love, 
Deeming the evil of the day 
Suf&cient for the wise. 
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TO A SKYLABK. 
By Wordsworth. 

Ethereal minstrel ! pilgrim of the sky ! 

Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound ? 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart aid eye 

Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground ? 
The nest which thou canst drop into at will, 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still ! 

To the last point of vision, and beyond. 
Mount, daring warbler ! — that love-prompted 
strain 

('Twixt thee and thine a never-failing bond) 
Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain : 

Yet might'st thou seem, proud privilege ! to sing 

All independent of the leafy spring. 

Leave to the nightingale her shady wood ; 

A privacy of glorious light is thine ; 
Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with instinct more divine ; 
Type of the wise who soar, but never roam ; 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home ! 
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Sir Walter Scott. — ^Born 1771; died 1882. 

THE LAST MINSTREL. 

The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The Minstrel was infirm and old ; 
His withered cheek, and tresses gray, 
Seemed to have known a better day ; 
The harp, his sole remaining joy. 
Was carried by an orphan boy \ 
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The last of all the bards was he, 

"Who sang of Border chivalry. 

For, well- a- day ! their date was fled, 

His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 

And he, neglected and oppressed, 

"Wished to be with them, and at rest. 

No more on prancing palfrey borne 

He carolled Hght as lark at mom ; 

No longer courted and caress'd. 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 

He poured to lord and lady gay 

The unpremeditated lay ; 

Old times were changed, old manners gone ; 

A stranger filled the Stuarts* throne ; 

The bigots of the iron time 

Had called his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering harper, scorned and poor. 

He begged his bread from door to door ! 

And tuned, to please a peasant's ear. 

The harp a king had loved to hear. 

He passed where Newark's stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow's birchen bower. 
The minstrel gazed with wistful eye — 
No humbler resting place was nigh ; 
"With hesitating step, at last 
The embattled portal- arch he pass'd. 
Whose .ponderous grate and massy bar 
Had oft rolled back the tide of war. 
But never closed the iron door 
Against the desolate and poor. 
The Duchess marked his weary pace, 
His timid mien, and reverend face. 
And bade her page the menials tell, 
That they should tend the old man well : 
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I^or she had known adversity, 
Though bom in such a high degree ; 
In pride of power, in beauty's bloom. 
Had wept o'er Monmouth's bloody tomb I 

When kindness had his wants supplied 
And the old man was gratified. 
Began to rise his minstrel pride : 
And, would the noble Duchess deign 
To listen to an old man's strain, 
Though stiff his hand, his voice though weak, 
He thought even yet, the sooth to speak ; 
That, if she loved the harp to hear, 
He cotdd make music to her ^ar. 

The humble boon was soon obtained ; 
The aged minstrel audience gained. 
But when he reached the room of state, 
Where she with all her ladies sate. 
Perchance he wished his boon denied ; 
For, when to tune his harp he tried. 
His trembling hand had lost the ease 
Which marks security to please : 
And scenes, long past, of joy and pain. 
Came wildering o'er his aged brain — 
He tried to tune his harp in vain. 
The pitying Duchess praised its chime. 
And gave him heart, and gave him time, 
Tni every striog's according glee 
Was blended into harmony. 
And then, he said, he would full fain 
He could recall an ancient strain 
He never thought to siog again. 
It was not framed for village churls. 
But for high dames and mighty earls ; 
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So had he seen, in fair Castile, 

The youth in glittering squadrons start ; 
Sudden the flying jennet wheel, 
And hurl the unexpected dart. 
He knew, by the streamers that shot so bright, 
That spirits were riding the northern light. 

By a steel-clenched postern door, 

They entered now the chancel tall ; 
The darkened roof rose high aloof 

On pillars, lofty, and light, and small ; 
The key- stone, that locked each ribbed aisle, 
Was a fleur-de-lys, or a quatre-feuille ; 
The corbells were carved grotesque and grim ; 
And the pillars, with clustered shafts so trim. 
With base and with capital flourished around. 
Seemed bundles of lances which garlands had bound. 

Full many a scutcheon and banner riven 
Shook to the cold night- wind of heaven 

Around the screened altar's pale ! 
And there the dying lamps did burn 
Before thy low and lonely urn, 
gallant chief of Otterbume, 

And thine, dark Knight of Liddesdale ! 
fading honours of the dead ! 
high ambition, lowly laid ! 

The moon on the east oriel shone 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone 

By foliaged tracery combined ; 
Thou would'st have thought some fairy's hand 
'Twixt poplars straight the osier wand. 

In many a freakish knot, had twined ; 
Then framed a spell, when the work was done, 
And chang'd the willow' a "wreaths to stone. 
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le silver light, so pale and faint, 
Lowed many a prophet and majiy a saint, 
Whose image on the glass was dyed ; 
lU in the midst, his cross of red 
iumphant Michael brandished. 
And trampled the apostate's pride. 
\ie moonbeam kissed the holy pane, 
Qd threw on the pavement a bloody stain. 



PATBIOTISM. 

By Scott. 

Bkeathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned. 
As home his footsteps he hath turned. 

From wandering on a foreign strand ! 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 
For him no Minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch concentered all in self. 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 

Caledonia ! stem and wild. 
Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the &ood) 
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Land of my sires ! what mortal hand 

Can e*er untie the filial band, 

That knits me to thy nigged strand ! 

Still, as I view each well-known scene, 

Think what is now, and what hath been, 

Seems as, to me, of all bereft, 

Sole friends thy woods and streams were left; 

And thus I love them better still. 

Even in extremity of iU. 

By Yarrow's stream still let me stray. 

Though none should guide my feeble way ; 

Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break, 

Although it chill my withered cheek ; 

Still lay my head by Teviot Stone, 

Though there, forgotten and alone. 

The Bard may draw his parting groan. 



* 



Hushed is the harp — ^the Minstrel gone. 
And did he wander forth alone ? 
Alone, in indigence and age. 
To linger out his pilgrimage ? 
No ! — close beneath proud Newark's tower 
Arose the Minstrel's lowly bower ; 
A simple hut ; but there was seen 
The little garden hedged with green. 
The cheerful hearth, and lattice clean. 
There sheltered wanderers, by the blaze. 
Oft heard the tale of other days ; 
For much he loved to ope his door. 
And give the aid he begged before. 
So passed the winter's day ; but still 
"When summer smiled on sweet Bowhill, 
And July's eve, with balmy breath. 
Waved the blue-beUs on ^e^^wck heath ; 
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When throstles sung in Hare-head shaw, 
And com was green on Carterhaugh, 
And flourished broad, Blackandro's oak, 
The aged Harper's soul awoke ! 
Then would he sing achievements high, 
And circumstance of chivalry, 
Till the rapt traveller would stay. 
Forgetful of the closing day ; 
And noble youths, the strain to hear. 
Forsook the hunting of the deer ; 
And Yarrow, as he rolled along, 
Bore burden to the Minstrel's song. 



*i^^^m^^f^m^»0^0^0^^^^^^*^^m 



NOVEMBEB. 

By Scott. 

Novembeb's sky is chill and drear, 
November's leaf is red and sear : 
Late, gazing down the steepy linn. 
That hems our little garden in, 
Low in its dark and narrow glen. 
You scarce the rivulet might ken. 
So thick the tangled green- wood grew, 
So feeble trilled the streamlet through : 
Now, murmuring hoarse, and frequent seen 
Through bush and brier, no longer green, 
An angry brook, it sweeps the glade, 
Brawls over rock and wild cascade, 
And, fpaming brown with doubled speed. 
Hurries its waters to the Tweed. 

No longer Autumn's glowing red 
Upon our Forest hills is shed ; 
No more, beneath the evening beam, 
Fair Tweed reflects their purple ^le«i»Ta. \ 
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Away hath passed the heather-bell, 
That bloomed so rich on Needpath Fell ; 
Sallow his brow, and russet bare 
Are now the sister-heights of Yare. 
The sheep, before the pinching heaven, 
To sheltered dale and down are driven, 
"Where yet some faded herbage pines, 
And yet a watery sun-beam shines : 
In meek despondency they eye . 
The withered sward and wintry sky. 
And far beneath their summer hill. 
Stray sadly by Glenkinnon*s rill : 
The shepherd shifts his mantle's fold. 
And wraps him closer from the cold ; 
His dogs no merry circles wheel. 
But, shivering, follow at his heel ; 
A cowering glance they often cast, 
As deeper moans the gathering blast. 

My imps, though hardy, bold, and wild. 
As best befits the mountain child. 
Feel the sad influence of the hour. 
And wail the daisy's vanished flower. 
Their summer gambols tell, and mourn. 
And anxious ask, — ^Will Spring return. 
And birds and lambs again be gay. 
And blossoms clothe the hawthorn spray ? 

Yes, prattlers, yes, The daisy's flower 
Again shall paint your summer bower ; 
Again the hawthorn shall supply 
The garlands you delight to tie ; 
The lambs upon the lea shall bound. 
The wild birds carol to the round. 
And while you frolic light as they. 
Too short shall seem the summer day. 
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CHEISTMAS. 

By Scott. 

Heap on more wood ! — the wind is chill ; 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 
Each age has deemed the new- bom year 
The fittest time for festal cheer : 

*9^fi ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

^^ ^^ ^* ^^ ^^ 

And well our Christian sires of old 

Loved when the year its course had rolled, 

And brought blithe Christmas back again 

With all his hospitable train. 

Domestic and religious rite 

Gave honour to the holy night : 

On Christmas eve the bells were rung ; 

On Christmas eve the mass was sung. 

That only night in all the year, 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 

The damsel donned her kirtle sheen ; 

The hall was dressed with holly green ; 

Forth to the wood did merry men go * 

To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then opened wide the Baron's hall 

To vassal, tenant, serf, and aU ; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside. 

And ceremony doffed her pride. 

The heir, with roses in his shoes. 

That night might village partner choose ; 

The lord underogating share 

The vulgar game of ** post and pair." 

All hailed, with uncontrolled deUght 

And general voice, the happy night. 

That to the cottage, as the crown. 

Brought tidings of salvation do-wu* 
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The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 
"Went roaring up the chimney wide ; 
The hnge hall-table*s oaken face, 
Scrubbed till it shoi^e, the day to grace, 
Bore then upon its massive board 
No mark to part the squire and lord« 
Then was brought in the lusty brawn 
By old blue-coated serving-man. 
Then the grim boar's head frown'd on high 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 
Well can the green-garbed ranger tell, 
How, when, and where, the monster fell ; 
What dogs before his death he tore, 
And all the baiting of the boar. 
The wassel round, in good brown bowls. 
Garnished with ribands, blithely trowls. 
There the huge surloin reeked ; hard by 
Plum porridge stood and Christmas pie ; 
Nor failed old Scotland to produce. 
At such high tide, her savoury goose. 
Then came the merry masquers in. 
And carols roared with blithesome din ; 
If unmelodious was the song, 
It was a hearty note and strong. 
Who lists may in their mumming see 
Traces of ancient mystery ; 
White shirts supplied the masquerade. 
And smutted cheeks the visors made ; 
But oh ! what masquers, richly dight. 
Can boast of bosoms half so light ! 
England was merry England, when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
*Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale, 
'Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 
A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man's Taeatt tloioxji^lcv la»l£ the year. 
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Still linger in oiir northern clime 
Some remnants of the good old time ; 
And still within our valleys here 
"We hold the kindred title dear, 
Even when, perchance, its far-fetched claim 
To southern ear sounds empty name ; 
For course of blood, our proverbs deem. 
Is warmer than the mountain stream. 
And thus my Christmas still I hold 
Where my great-grandsire came of old. 



STAFFA. 
By Scott. 

Mebbilt, merrily goes the bark, 

On a breeze from the northward free ; 

So shoots through the morning sky the lark, 

Or the swan through the summer sea ; 

The shores of Mull on the eastward lay, 

And Ulva dark, and Golonsay, 

And all the group of islets gay 

That guard famed Staffa round. 

Then all unknown its columns rose, 

Where dark and undisturb'd repose 

The cormorant had found ; 

And the shy seal had quiet home, 

And welter'd in that wondrous dome, 

Where, as to shame the temples decked 

By skill of earthly architect. 

Nature herself, it seemed, would raise 

A minster to her Maker's praise : 

Not for a meaner use ascend 

Her columns, or her arches bend ; 
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Nor of a theme less solemn tells 

That mighty surge that ebbs and swells, 

And still between each awful pause 

From the high vault an answer draws, 

In varied tone, prolonged and high. 

That mocks the organ's melody ; 

Nor doth its entrance front in vain 

To old lona's holy fane, 

That Nature's voice might seem to say, 

** Well hast thou done, frail child of clay: 

Thy humble powers that stately shrine 

Task'd high and hard — but witness mine I" 

Merrily, merrily goes the bark, 

Before the gale she bounds ; 

So darts the dolphin from the shark. 

Or the deer before the hounds ; 

They left Loch-Tua on their lee. 

And they waken' d the men of wild Tiree, 

And the chief of the sandy Coll ; 

They paused not at Columba's isle, 

Though pealed the bells from the holy pile 

With long and measured toll ; 

No time for matin or for mass. 

And the sounds of the holy summons pass 

Away in the billows roll ; 

Lochbuie's fierce and warlike Lord 

Their signal saw and grasp'd his sword. 

And verdant Islay called her host. 

And the scans of Jura's rugged coast 

Lord Eonald's call obey ; 

And Scarba's isle, whose tortured shore 

Still rings to Corrievreken's roar. 

And lonely Colonsay ; — 

Scenes sung by him who sings no more. 

His bright and biief eaieeic ia o'er, 
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And mute his tunefal strains ; 
Quench' d is his lamp of varied lore, 
That loved the light of song to pour ; 
A distant and a deadly shore 
Has Leyden's cold remains ! 



THE STAETLED STAG. 

By Scott. 

The stag at eve had drunk his fill, 

Where danced the moon on Monan*s rill, 

And deep his midnight lair had made 

In lone Glenartney's hazel shade ; 

But, when the sun his beacon red 

Had kindled on Benvoirlich's head, 

The deep-mouthed bloodhound's heavy bay 

Eesounded up the rocky way, 

And faint, from farther distance borne, 

Were heard the clanging hoof and horn. 

As chief, who hears his warder call, 

** To arms ! the foemen storm the wall I " 

The antlered monarch of the waste 

Sprang from his heathery couch in haste. 

But, ere his fleet career he took. 

The dewdrops from his flanks he shook ; 

Like crested leader, proud and high, 

Tossed his beamed frontlet to the sky ; 

A moment gazed adown the dale, 

A moment snuffed the tainted gale, 

A moment listened to the cry 

That thickened as the chase dre^ ''Ci\'^\ 
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Then, as the headmost foes appeared, 
With one brave bound the copse he cleared, 
And, stretching forward free and far, 
Sought the wild heaths of Uam-Yar. 

Yelled on the view the opening pack, 
Eock, glen, and cavern, paid them back ; 
To many a mingled sound at once 
The awakened mountain gave response. 
A hundred dogs bayed deep and strong, 
Clattered a hundred steeds along, 
Their peel the merry horns rang out, 
A hundred voices joined the shout ; 
With hark, and whoop, and wild halloo. 
No rest Benvoirlich*s echoes knew. 
Far from the tumult fled the roe. 
Close in her covert cowered the doe. 
The falcon, from her cairn on high. 
Cast on the rout a wondering eye. 
Till far beyond her piercing ken 
The hurricane had swept the glen. 
Faint, and more faint, its failmg din 
Returned from cavern, cliff and linn. 
And silence settled wide and still 
On the lone wood and mighty hill. 
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S. T. COLEBIDGE. — ^BOBN 1772; DIED 1884. 

HYMN BEFORE SUNRISE 
IN THE VALE OF CHAMOUNI. 

Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star 
In his steep course ? So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald awful head, sovran Blanc I 
Tie Arve and Arveiron at thy base 
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lave ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful form ! 

lisest from forth thy silent sea of pines, 

low silently ! Around thee and above 

!)eep is the air and dark, substantial, black, 

Ln ebon mass : methinks thou piercest it, 

Is with a wedge ! But when I look again, 

!t is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 

rhy habitation from eternity ! 

!) dread and silent mount 1 I gazed upon thee, 

Pill thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

!>idst vanish from my thought : entranced in prayer 

[ worshipped the Invisible alone. 

Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody — 
3o sweet, we know not we are listening to it — 
Ihou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my 

thought, 
STea, with my life and life's own secret joy : 
3?ill the dilating soul, enrapt, transfused. 
Into the mighty vision passing — there 
As in her natural form, swelled vast to heaven ! 

Awake, my soul ! not only passive praise 
Thou owest ! not alone these swelling tears. 
Mute thanks, and secret ecstasy ! Awake, 
Voice of sweet song ! Awake, my heart, awake ! 
Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my hymn. 
Thou first and chief, sole sovran of the vale ! 
O struggling with the darkness all the night. 
And visited all night by troops of stars. 
Or when they climb the sky, or when they sink ; - 
Companion of the morning star at dawn, 
Thyself earth's rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald ! wake, wake, and utter praise I 
Who sank thy sunless piQars deep in earth ? 
Who filled thy countenance with rosy light ? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams ? 
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And you, ye five wild torrents, fiercely glad I 
"Who called you forth iErom night and utter death, 
From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 
Down those precipitous, hlack, jagged rocks, 
For ever shattered and the same for ever ? 
"Who gave you your invulnerable life. 
Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy, 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? 
And who commanded — and the silence came — 
** Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest ? " 

Ye ice-falls ! ye that from the mountain's brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain — 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice. 
And stopped at once amid their maddest plimge 1 
Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts 1 
Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon ? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows ? Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet ?— 
God ! let the torrents, like a shout of nations. 
Answer ; and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 
God ! sing, ye meadow- streams, with gladsome voice! 
Ye pine groves, with your soft and soul-like soundB 1 
And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow. 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder — God ! 

Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost I 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle's nest ! 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain storm ! 
Y^ lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds I 
Ye signs and wonders of the elements ! 
Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise ! 

Thou too, hoar mount! with thy sky-pointing 
peaks. 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard. 
Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene 
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Into the depth of clouds that veil thy breast — 
Thou too again, stupendous mountain ! thou 
That as I raise my head, awhile bowed low 
In adoration, upward from thy base 
Slow-travelling, with dim eyes suffused with tears, 
Solemnly seemest, like a vapoury cloud, 
To rise before me — ^rise, ever rise, 
Eise, like a cloud of incense, from the earth 1 
Thou kingly spirit, throned among the hills. 
Thou dread ambassador from earth to heaven, 
Great hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky, 
And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun. 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God ! 



CLOUDLAND. 
By CoLEBmaE. 



Oh ! it is pleasant with a heart at ease. 

Just after sunset, or by moonlight skies. 
To make the shifting clouds be what you please. 

Or let the easily persuaded eyes 
Own each quaint likeness, issuing from the mould 

Of a friend's fancy ; or with head bent low, 
And cheek aslant, see rivers flow of gold 

'Twixt crimson banks ; and then, a traveller, go 
Prom mount to mount through Cloudland, gorgeous 
land! 

Or listening to the tide, with closed sight, 
Be that blind bard, who, on the Chan strand, 

By those deep sounds possessed with inward light. 
Beheld the Iliad and Odyssee 

Eise to the swelling of the voiceful sea. 



^ 'J. 
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ODE TO ENGLAND.* 

By Colebidoe. 

ne'eb enchained, nor wholly vile, 
Albion ! my Mother Isle I 
Thy valleys, fair as Eden*s bowers, 
Glitter green with sunny showers ! 
Thy grassy upland's gentle swells 

Echo to the bleat of flocks ; 
Those grassy hills, those glittering dells, 

Proudly ramparted with rocks : 
And Ocean mid his uproar wild 
Speaks safely to his Island-child ! 
Hence, through many a fearless age. 

Has social Freedom loved the Land, 
Nor alien Despot's jealous rage. 

Or warped thy growth, or stamped the servile 
brand. 
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SouTHEY. — ^Born 1774; died 1848. 
THE HOLLY-TEEE. 

READER, hast thou ever stood to see 

The holly-tree ? 
The eye that contemplates it well perceives 

Its glossy leaves, 
Order'd by an Intelligence so wise. 
As might confound the atheist's sophistries. 

Below a circling fence its leaves are seen 

Wrinkled and keen ; 
No grazing cattle through their prickly round 

Can reach to wound ; 
But, as they grow where nothing is to fear. 
Smooth and unarm'd the pointless leaves appefir. 
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I love to view these things with curious eyes, 

And moralise ; 
And in this wisdom of the holly- tree 

Can emblems see, 
"Wherewith perchance to make a pleasant rhyme. 
One which may profit in the after time. 

Thus, though abroad perchance I might appear 

Harsh and austere ; 
To those who on my leisure would intrude, 

Eeserved and rude ; — 
Gentle at home amid my friends I*d be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree. 

And should my youth, as youth is apt, I know, 

Some harshness show. 
All vain asperities I day by day 

Would wear away, 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree. 

And as when all the summer trees are seen 

So bright and green. 
The holly-leaves a sober hue display 

Less bright than they ; 
But when th^ bare and wint'ry woods we see. 
What then so cheerful as the holly- tree ? 

So serious should my youth appear among 

The thoughtless throng ; 
So would I seem amid the young and gay 

More grave than they ; 
That in my age as cheerful I might be 
As the green winter of the holly- tree. 
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AUTUMN. 

By Southey. 

How calmly, gliding through the dark-blue sky, 
The midnight moon ascends ! Her placid beams, 
Through thinly scattered leaves, and boughs 

grotesque, 
Mottle with mazy shades the orchard- slope : 
Here o*er the chesnut's fretted foliage, gray 
And massy, motionless they spread ; here shine 
Upon their crags, deepening with blacker night 
Their chasms ; and there the glittering argentry 
Eipples and glances on the confluent streams. 
A lovelier, purer light than that of day 
Rests on the hills ; and 0, how awfully 
Into that deep and tranquil Armament 
The summits of Anseva rise serene ! 
The watchman on the battlement partakes 
The stillness of the solemn hour ; he feels 
The silence of the earth ; the endless sound 
Of flowing water soothes him ; and the stars. 
Which in that brightest moonlight well-nigh 

quenched. 
Scarce visible, as in the utmost depth 
Of yonder sapphire infinite, are seen. 
Draw on with elevating influence 
Towards eternity the attempered mind. 
Musing on worlds beyond the grave he stands. 
And to the Virgin Mother silently 
Breathes forth her hymn of praise. 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^«^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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THE CATAEACT OF LODOKE. 
By Southey. 

ow does the water come down at Lodore ? 

Here it comes sparkling, 

And there it lies darkling ; 

Here smoking and frothing, 

Its tumult and wrath in, 
hastens along, conflicting, strong, 

Now striking and raging. 

As if a war waging, 
8 cavems and rocks among. 

Eising and leaping. 
Sinking and creeping. 
Swelling and flinging. 
Showering and springing. 
Eddying and whisking. 
Spouting and frisking, 
Turning and twisting, 
Around and around, 
Collecting, disjecting. 

With endless rehound ; 
Smiting and fighting, 
A sight to delight in ; 
Confounding, astounding, 
izzying and deafening the ear with its sound. 

Eeceding and speeding, 
And shocking and rocking. 
And darting and parting. 
And threading and spreading. 
And whizzing and hissing, 
And dripping and skipping, 
And brightening and whitening, 
And quivering and shivering, 
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And hitting and splitting. 
And shining and twining. 
And rattling and battling. 
And shaking and quaking, 
And pouriiig and roaring. 
And waving and raving, 
And tossing and crossing. 
And flowing and growing, 
And running and stunning, 
And hurrying and skurrying, 
And glittering and flittering, 
And gathering and feathering. 
And dinning and spinning, 
And foaming and roaming. 
And dropping and hopping. 
And worlang and jerkmg, 
And heaving and cleaving, 
And thundering and floundering ; 

And falling and crawling and sprawling. 

And driving and riving and striving, 

And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling. 

And sounding and bounding and rounding. 

And bubbling and troubling and doubling, 

Dividing and gliding and sliding, 

And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling. 

And clattering and battering and shattering ; 

And gleaming and streaming and steaming and 

beaming, 
And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing. 
And flapping and rapping and clapping and slapping, 
And curling and whirling and purling and twirling, 
Eetreating and beating and meeting and sheeting, 
Delaying and straying and playing and spraying. 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing, 
iiecoiling, turmoiling and toUmg and boiling, 
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^d thtunping and flumping and bumping and 

jumping, 
^d dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing, 
And so never ending, but always descending, 
Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blending. 
All at once and all o'er, with a mighty uproar, — 
And this way the water comes down at Lodore. 
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Bybon.— BoBN 1788; died 1824. 
GEEECE. 

He who hath bent him o'er the dead 
Ere the first day of death is fled. 
Before decay's effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers, 
And mark*d the mild angelic air. 
The rapture of repose that's there. 
The fixed, yet tender, traits that streak 
The langour of the placid cheek, 
And, but for that sad shrouded eye. 

That fires not, wins not, weeps not, now, 
And, but for that chill changeless brow 
Where cold obstruction's apathy 
Appals the gazing mourner's heart, 
As if to him it could impart 
The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon ; 
Yes, but for these, and these alone, 
Some moments^aye — one treacherous hour. 
He still might doubt the tyrant's power. 
So fair, so calm, so softly sealed. 
The first— last look — by death revealed ! 
Such is the aspect of this shore ; 
'Tis Greece, but living Greece no more ! 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start, for soul is wanting there. 



{ 
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Hers is the loveliness in death, . 

That parts not quite with parting hreath ; 

But beauty with that fearful bloom, 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb ; 

Expression's last receding ray, 

A gQded halo hovering round decay. 

The farewell beam of feeling past away ! 

Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly birth, 

Which gleams, but warms no more its cherished earth. 

Clime of the unforgotten brave I 

Whose land from plain to mountain cave 

Was freedom's home or glory's grave I 

Shrine of the mighty ! can it be. 

That this is all remains of thee ? 

Approach, thou craven crouching slave : 

Say, is not this Thermopylae ? 
These waters blue that round you lave. 

Oh, servile offspring of the free ! 
Pronounce what sea, what shore is this ? 
The gulf, the rock of Salamis ! 
These scenes, their story not unknown. 
Arise, and make again your own ; 
Snatch from the ashes of your sires 
The embers of their former fires ; 
And he vijio in the strife expires 
Will add to theirs a name of fear 
That tyranny shall quake to hear. 
And leave his sons a hope, a fame 
They too will rather die than shame. 
For freedom's battle once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft is ever won. 
Bear witness, Greece, thy living page. 
Attest it many a deathless age ! 
While kings, in dusty darkness hid. 
Have left a nameless pyramid, 
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Phy heroes, though the general doom 
BLath swept the column from their tomb, 
^. mightier monument command, 
rhe mountains of their native land ! 
rhere points thy Muse to stranger's eye, 
rhe graves of those that cannot die ! 
Twere long to tell, and sad to trace. 
Each step from splendour to disgrace ; 
Enough — ^no foreign foe could quell 
rhy soul, till from itself it fell ; 
Yes, self-abasement paved the way 
To villain bonds and despot sway. 

SUNSET IN GKEECE. 

By Byron. 

Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run. 
Along Morea's hills, the setting sun ; 
Not, as in Northern climes, obscurely bright. 
But one unclouded blaze of Hving Hght I 
O'er the hushed deep the yellow beam he throws, 
Gilds the green wave that trembles as it glows. 
On old -ZEgina's rock, and Idra's Isle, 
The God of gladness sheds his parting smile ; 
O'er his own regions Ungering, loves to shine. 
Though there his altars are no more divine. 
Descending fast, the mountain shadows kiss 
The glorious gulf, unconquered Salamis ! 
Their azure arches through the long expanse 
More deeply purpled meet his mellowing glance. 
And tenderest tints along their summits driven 
Mark his gay course and own the hues of heaven. 
Till, darkly shaded from the land and deep, 
Behind his Delphian cliff he aiiik^ to ^V^^^-^^ 
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On such an eve his palest beam he cast, 
"When — ^Athens ! here thy Wisest looked his last. 
How watched thy better sons his farewell ray, 
That closed their murdered sage's latest day 1 
Not yet — not yet — Sol pauses on the hill — 
The precious hour of parting lingers stiH ; 
But sad his light to agonising eyes, 
And dark the mountain's once delightful dyes : 
Gloom o'er the lovely land he seemed to pour, 
The land where Phoebus never frowned before. 
But ere he sunk below CithaBron's head, 
The cup of woe was quaffed — ^the spirit fled ; 
The soul of him who scorned to fear or fly — 
Who lived and died as none can live or die. 



THEEMOPYLiE, 

By Bybon. 

They fell devoted, but undying. 
The very gale their names seemed sighing ; 
The waters murmured of their name. 
The woods were peopled with their fame ; 
The silent pillar, lone and grey. 
Claimed kindred with their sacred clay ; 
Their spirits wrapped the dusky mountain, 
Their memory sparkled o'er the fountain ; 
The meanest rill, the mightiest river, 
Eolls mingling with their fame for ever. 
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SOLITUDE. 

By Byron. 

To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 
Where things that own not man's dominion dwell. 
And mortal foot hath ne'er or rarely been ; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 
"With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 
Alone o'er steeps and foaming falls to lean ; — 
This is not solitude — 'tis but to hold 
)nverse with Nature's charms, and view her stores 
unrolled. 

But 'midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men. 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess. 
And roam along, the world's tired denizen. 
With none who bless us, none whom we can bless ; 
Minions of splendour, shrinking from distress ! 
None that, with kindred consciousness endued. 
If we were not, would seem to smile the less. 
Of all that flattered, followed, sought, and sued ; — 
lis is to be alone ; this, this is solitude I 

MIDNIGHT SCENE IN EOME. 

By Byron. 

The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountains. Beautiful I 
I linger yet with Nature ; for the night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Than that of man ; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness 
I leam'd the language of another world. 
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I do remember me, that in my youth, 
When I was wandering, upon such a night 
I stood within the Coliseum's wall, 
'Midst the chief relics of all-mighty Eome : 
The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin, from afar 
The watch-dog bayed beyond the Tiber ; and 
More near, from out the Csssar's palace came 
The owl's long cry, and, interruptedly, 
Of distant sentinels the fitful song 
Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 
Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 
Appeared to skirt the horizon ; yet they stood 
Within a bow-shot. Where the CaBsars dwelt, 
And dwell the timeless birds of night, amidst 
A grove which springs through levelled battlements 
And twines its roots with the imperial hearths, 
Ivy usurps the laurel's place of growth ; 
But the gladiator's bloody circus stands 
A noble wreck in ruinous perfection ; 
While Caesar's chambers and the Augustan halls 
Grovel on earth in indistinct decay. 
And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 
All this ; and cast a wide and tender light, 
Which softened down the hoar austerity 
Of rugged desolation, and filled up, 
As 'twere anew, the gaps of centuries ; 
Leaving that beautiful which still was so. 
And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o'er 
With silent worship of the great of old — 
The dead but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 
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AN ITALIAN SUMMEE EVENING. 

By Byron. 

The moon is up, and yet it is not night — 
Sunset divides the sky with her — a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli*s mountains : heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colours seems to be 
Melted to one vast Iris of the west, 
Where the day joins the past eternity ; 
While, on the other hand, meek Dian's crest 
Floats through the azure air — an island of the blest. 

A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o'er half the lovely heaven ; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Boiled o'er the peak of the fair Ehoetian hill, 
As day and night contending were until 
Nature reclaimed her order : gently flows 
The deep- dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
The odorous purple of a new-bom rose, 
Which streams upon her stream, and glassed within 
it glows. 

Filled with the face of heaven, which from afar 
Comes down upon the waters, all its hues, 
From the rich sunset to the rising star, 
Their magical variety diffuse : 
And now they change ; a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o'er the mountains ; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 
The last still loveliest, till — 'tis gone — and all is gray. 
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THE PLAIN OF MARA.THON. 

By Byeon. 

Where'ee we tread, 'tis haunted, holy gronnd; 
No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould ! 
But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 
And all the Muse's tales seem truly told, 
Till the sense aches with gazing to hehold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon: 
Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold, 
Defies the power which crushed thy temples gone: 
Age shakes Athena's tower, but spares grey Marathon. 

The sun — ^the soil — ^but not the slave the same, 
Unchanged in all except its foreign lord, 
Beserves alike its bounds and boundless fame, 
The battle-field — where Persia's victim horde 
First bowed beneath the brunt of Hellas' sword, 
As on the morn to distant glory dear. 
When Marathon became a magic word — 
Which uttered — to the hero's eye appear 
The camp — the host — the fight — the conqueror's 
career 1 

The flying Made — his shaftless broken bow. 
The fiery Greek — his red pursuing spear. 
Mountains above — earth's — ocean's plain below. 
Death in the front — destruction in the rear ! 
Such was the scene — what now remaineth here ? 
What sacred trophy marks the hallowed ground 
Recording freedom's smile and Asia's tear ? — 
The rifled urn — the violated mound — 
The dust thy courser's hoof, rude stranger ! spurns 
around. 
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Yet to the remnants of thy splendour past, 
Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied, throng ; 
Long shall the voyager, with the Ionian blast, 
Hail the bright cHme of battle and of song ; 
Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue 
Pill with thy fame the youth of many a shore ; 
Boast of the aged ! lesson of the young ! 
Which sages venerate and bards adore, 
s Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore. 

Tlie parted bosom clings to wonted home. 
If Aught that's kindred cheer the welcome hearth ; 
He that is lonely hither let him roam. 
And gaze complacent on congenial earth. 
Greece is no lightsome land of social mirth ; 
But he whom sadness sootheth may abide, 
And scarce regret the region of his birth. 
When wandering slow by Delphi's sacred side, 
r gazing o'er the plains where Greek and Persian 
died. 
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ST. PETEE'S CHUECH AT EOME. 

By Byron. 

But Id ! the dome ! — the vast and wondrous dome, 
To which Diana's marvel was a cell — 
Christ's mighty shrine, above His martyr's tomb ! 
I have beheld the Ephesian miracle — 
Its columns strew the wilderness, and dwell 
Th' hysBna and the jackal in their shade ; 
I have beheld Sophia's bright roofs swell 
Their glitt'ring mass i' the sun, and have survey'd 
ts sanctuary, the while th' usurping Moslem ^ro^'^. 
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But thou, of temples old, or altars new, 
Standest alone, with nothing like to thee ; 
Worthiest of God, the holy and the true, 
Since Sion's desolation, when that He 
Forsook His former city, what could be 
Of earthly structures, in His honour piled, 
Of a sublimer aspect ? Majesty, 
Power, Glory, Strength, and Beauty, all are aisled 
In this eternal ark of worship undefiled. 

Enter : its grandeur overwhelms thee not ; 
And why ? It is not lessened ; but thy mind. 
Expanded by the genius of the spot. 
Has grown colossal, and can only find 
A fit abode, wherein appear enshrined 
Thy hopes of immortality ; and thou 
Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined 
See thy God face to face, as thou dost now 
His Holy of Holies, nor be blasted by His brow. 

Thou movest, but increasing with the advance, 
Like climbing some great Alp, which still doth rise, 
Deceived by its gigantic elegance ; 
Vastness which grows — but grows to harmonise- 
All musical in its immensities ; 
Eich marbles — richer paintings — shrines where 

flame 
The lamps of gold — and haughty dome, which vies 
In air with earth's chief structures, though their 

frame 
Sits on the firm- set ground, and this the clouds most 
claim. 

Thou seest not all ; but piecemeal thou must break, 
To separate contemplation, the great whole ; 
And, as the ocean many bays will make. 
That ask the eye — so here condense thy soul 
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To more immediate objects, and control 
Thy thoughts, until thy mind hath got by heart 
Its eloquent proportions, and unroll 
In mighty graduations, part by part, 
Ibe glory which at once upon thee did not dart. 

Not by its fault — ^but thine : our outward sense 
Is but a gradual grasp — and, as it is. 
That what we have of feeling most intense 
Outstrips our faint expressions ; even so, this 
Outshining and overwhelming edifice 
Fools our fond gaze, and, greatest of the great, 
Defies, at first our nature's littleness ; 
Till, growing with its growth, we thus dilate 
)ur spirits to the size of that they contemplate. 

Then pause, and be enlighten'd ; there is more 
In such a survey than the sating gaze 
Of wonder pleased, or awe which would adore 
The worship of the place, or the mere praise 
Of art and its great masters, who could raise 
What former time, nor skill, nor thought could 

plan ; 
The fountain of sublimity displays 
Its depth, and thence may draw the mind of man 
ts golden sands, and learn what great conceptions 
can. 

THE OCEAN. 

By Byron. 

These is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, - 
There is society, where none intrudes. 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar ; 
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I love not Man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the universe, and feel 
What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal. 

Eoll on, thou deep and dark-blue ocean — roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin— his control 
Stops with the shore ; — upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own, 
When for a moment, like a drop of rain. 
He sinks into thy depths, with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unkneUed, uncofi&ned, and unknown. 

His steps are not upon thy paths, — ^thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he 

wields 
For earth's destruction thou dost all despise. 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 
And send'st him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay. 
And dashest him again to earth : — there let hinj lay. 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ; 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake. 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 
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Thy shores axe empires, changed in all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Eome, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores ohey 
The stranger, slave or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts ; — not so thou, 
Unchangeahle save to thy wild wave's play — 
Time vnrites no wrinkle on thine azure hrow — 
Such as creation's dawn heheld, thou roUest now, 

Thon glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time. 
Calm or convulsed — in hreeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving ; boundless, endless, and sublime — 
The image of Eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, 
alone. 

And I have loved thee. Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward ; from a boy 
I wanton'd with thy breakers — ^they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror — 'twas a pleasing fear, 
For I was, as it were, a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near. 
And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do here. 
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THE ENIGMA. 

'TwAS whispered in Heaven, 'twas mntter*d in Hell, 
And Echo caught faintly the sound as it fell ; 
On the confines of Earth 'twas permitted to rest, 
And the Depths of the Ocean its presence confest ; 
'Tis found in the Sphere, when 'tis riven asunder- 
'Tis seen in the Lightning and heard in the Thunder! 
'Twas allotted to man with his earliest Breath, 
It attends at his Birth, and awaits him in Death— 
Without it, the Soldier and Seaman may roam, 
But woe to the wretch that expels it from Home ! 



Shelley. — ^Bobn 1792; died 1822. 

THE WINTEE NIGHT. 

How beautiful this night I the balmiest sigh, 
WHch vernal zephyrs breathe in evening's ear, 
Were discord to the speaking quietude 
That wraps this moveless scene. Heaven's ebon 

vault, 
Studded with stars unutterably bright. 
Through which the moon's unclouded grandeur rolls, 
Seems like a canopy which love had spread 
To curtain her sleeping world. Yon gentle hills. 
Robed in a garment of untrodden snow — 
Yon darksome rocks, whence icicles depend. 
So stainless, that their white and glittering spires 
Tinge not the moon's pure beam — yon castled steep, 
Whose banner hangeth on the time-worn tower 
So idly that wriapt fancy deemeth it 
A metaphor of peace ; — aXi ioxixi ^ ^<i^TiA 
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ere musing solitude might love to lift 
* soul above this sphere of earthliness, 
ere silence undisturbed might watch alone, 
cold, so bright, so still. 

EETUENING SPEING. 

Bt Shelley. 

woe is me ! Winter is come and gone, 
i grief returns with the revolving year ; 
3 airs and streams renew their joyous tone ; 
3 ants, the bees, the swallows reappear ; 
sh leaves and flowers deck the dead season's bier. 
3 loving birds now pair in every brake, 
1 build their mossy homes in field and brere ; 
1 the green lizard and the golden snake, 
e unimprisoned flames, out of their trance awake. 

rough wood and stream and field and hill and 
cean, 

uickening life from earth's heart has burst, 
it has ever done, with change and motion, 
►m the great morning of the world ! when first 
1 dawn'd on chaos ; in its stream immersed, 
3 lamps of heaven flash with a softer light ; 
baser things pant with life's sacred thist ; 
fase themselves ; and spend in love's delight 
3 beauty and the joy of their renewed might. 
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AUTUMN. 

By Shelley. 

The warm sun is failing, the bleak wind is wailing, 
The bare boughs are sighing, the pale flowers are 
dying, 

And the year 
On the earth her death bed, in a shroud of leaves 
dead. 

Is lying. 
Come, months, come away, 
From November to May, 
In your saddest array ; 
FoUow the bier 
Of the cold dead year 
And, like dim shadows, watch by her sepulchre. 

The chill rain is falling, the night- worm is crawling, 
The rivers are swelling, the thunder is knelling 

For the year ; 
The blithe swallows are flown, and the lizards each 
gone 

To his dwelling ; 
Come, months, come away ; 
Put on white, black, and gray, 
Let your light sisters play, — 
Ye follow the bier 
Of the dead cold year 
And make her grave green with tear on tear. 
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Keats. — Born 1795; died 1821. 

SONNET. 

How many bards gild the lapses of time I 
A few of them have ever been the food 
Of my delighted fancy, — I could brood 

Over their beauties, earthly, or sublime : 

And often, when I sit me down to rhyme, 
These will in throngs before my mind intrude : 
But no confusion, no disturbance rude 

Do they occasion, *tia a pleasing chime. 

So the unnumbered sounds that evening store ; 
The songs of birds — ^the whispering of the leaves — 

The voice of waters — the great bell that heaves 
With solemn sound, — and thousand others more, 

That distance of recognizance bereaves. 
Make pleasing music ; and not wild uproar. 
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ON THE GEASSHOPPEE AND CEIOKET. 

By Keats. 

The poetry of earth is never dead : 
When all the birds are faint with the hot sun. 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 

Prom hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead : 

That is the Grasshopper's — ^he takes the lead 
In summer luxury, — he has never done 
^ith his delights, for when tired with fun, 

Heists at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 

The poetry of earth is ceasing never : 
On a lone winter eveiiing, when tke fco^'^ 
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Has wrought a silence, from the stone there shrills 
The Cricket's song, in warmth increasing ever. 

And seems, to one in drowsiness half lost, 
The Grasshopper's among some grassy hills. 

KINDNESS OF YOUTH. 

By Bogebs. 

Ah, then, what honest triumph flush'd my hreast ! 

This truth once known — To bless is to be blest 1 

We led the bending beggar .on his way 

(Bare were his feet, his tresses silver gray) ; 

Soothed the keen pangs his aged spirit felt, 

And on his tale with mute attention dwelt. 

As in his scrip we dropt our little store. 

And wept to think that little was no more. 

He breathed his prayer, ** Long may such goodness 

live ! " . 

Twas all he gave, 'twas all he had to give. 



MEMOBY. 

By Bogebs. 

Hail Memory, hail ! in thy exhaustless mine, 
From age to age unnumbered treasures shine ! 
Thought and her shadowy brood thy call obey. 
And place and time are subject to thy sway I 
Thy pleasures most we feel when most alone, 
The only pleasures we can call our own ! 
Lighter than air hope's summer visions die, 
If but a fleeting clou^ ob^xo:^ tlaa ^ky ; 
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If but a beam of sober reason play, 
Lo ! Fancy's fairy frost-work melts away ! 
But can the wiles of Art, the grasp of Power, 
Snatch the rich relics of a well spent hour ? 
These, when the trembling spirit wings her flight. 
Pour round her path a stream of living light. 
And gild those pure and perfect realms of rest. 
Where virtue triumphs, and her sons are blest ! 
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THE OMNIPEESENCE OF GOD. 

By Moore. 

Thou art, God I the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see ; 

Its glow by day, its smile by night, 
Aie but reflections caught from thee : 

Where'er we turn thy glories shine. 

And all things fair and bright are thine. 

When day, with farewell beam, delays 
Among the opening shades of even, 

And we can almost think we gaze 
Through golden vistas into heaven ; 

Those hues, that mark the sun's decline, 

So soft, so radiant, Lord ! are thine. 

When night, with wings of starry gloom, 
O'ershadows all the earth and s£es. 

Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume 
Is sparkling with unnumbered eyes ; 

That sacred gloom, those fires divine. 

So grand, so countless, Loi&\ ^^^Jq^^« 
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When yonthfol spring around us breathes, 
Thy spirit warms her fragrant sigh ; 

And every flower the summer wreathes 
Is bom beneath thaj) kindling eye : 

Where'er we turn thy glories shine, 

And all things fair and bright are thine. 



ST. AGNES. 
By Tennyson. 

Deep on the convent-roof the snows 

Are sparkling to the moon ; 
My breath to heaven like vapour goes, 

May my soul follow soon ! 
The shadows of the convent- towers 

Slant down the snowy sward, 
Still creeping with the creeping hours 

That lead me to my Lord ; 
Make Thou my spirit pure and clear 

As are the frosty skies, 
Or this first snowdrop of the year 

That in my bosom lies. 

As these white robes are soiled and dark 

To yonder shining ground. 
As this pale taper's earthly spark 

To yonder argent round ; 
So shows my soul before the Lamb, 

My spirit before Thee ; 
So in mine earthly house I am 
, To tlia,t 1 \ioT^^ \.o \i^. 
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Break np the heavens, Lord ! and far 

Thrbiigh all yon starlight keen 
Draw me Thy bride, a glittering star, 

In raiment white and clean. 

He lifts me to the golden doors, 

The flashes come and go ; 
All heaven bursts her starry floors 

And strews her lights below, 
And deepens on and up ! The gates 

Koll back, and far within 
For me the Heavenly Bridegroom waits, 

To make me pure of sin. 
The Sabbaths of eternity, 

One Sabbath deep and wide — 
A light upon the sinning sea — 

The Bridegroom with his bride. 

THE EIVULET. 
By Tennyson. 

I come from haunts of coot and hern, 

I make a sudden sally. 
And sparkle out among the fern 

To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down, 

Or slip between the ridges 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 

And half a himdred bridges. 

Till last by Philip's farm I flow 

To join the brimming river ; 
For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on for ever. 
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I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles ; 

I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow- weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 

And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling ; 

And here and there a foamy flake 

Upon me, as I travel. 
With many a silvery waterbreak 

Above the golden gravel, — 

And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come and men may go. 
But I go on for ever. 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers ; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I sMe, I gloom, I glance. 
Among my skimming swallows ; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 
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I murmur under moon and stars 

In brambly wildernesses ; 
I linger by my shingly bars ; 

I loiter round my cresses ; 

And out again I curve and flow, 

To join the brimming river ; 
For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on for ever. 



A FAKEWELL. 
By Tennyson. 

Flow down, cold rivulet, to the sea. 
Thy tribut.e wave deliver ; 

No more to thee my steps shall be, 
For ever and for ever. 

Flow, softly flow, by lawn and lea, 

A rivulet then a river : 
No where by thee my steps shall be. 

For ever and for ever. 

But here will sigh thine alder tree, 
And here thine aspen shiver ; 

And here by thee will hum the bee. 
For ever and for ever. 

A thousand suns will stream on thee, 
A thousand moons will quiver. 

But not by thee my steps shall be. 
For ever and for ever. 
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THE BIETH OP CHEIST. 

By Tennyson. 

The time draws near the birth of Christ : 
The moon is hid ; the night is still ; 
The Christmas bells from hill to hill 
. Answer each other in the mist. 

Pour voices of four hamlets round, 
Prom far and near, on mead and moor, 
Swell out and fail, as if a door 

Were shut between me and the sound. 

Each voice four changes on the wind. 
That now dilate and now decrease. 
Peace and goodwill, goodwill and peace. 

Peace and goodwill, to all mankind. 

Eise, happy mom I rise, holy mom ! 
Draw forth the cheerful day from night : 
Father ! touch the east, and light 

The light that shone where hope was bom. 



LAZAEUS AND MAEY. 
By Tennyson. 

Heb eyes are homes of silent prayer. 
Nor other thought her mind admits 
But, he was dead, and there he sits. 

And He that brought him back is there. 

Then one deep love doth supersede 
All other, when her ardent gaze 
Eoves from the living brother's face 

And rests upon the Life indeed. 
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All subtle thought, all curious fears, 
Borne down by gladness so complete. 
She bows, she bathes the Saviour's feet 

With costly spikenard and with tears. 

Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers. 
Whose loves in higher love endure ; 
What souls possess themselves so pure, 

Or is there blessedness like theirs ? 



SPEING-TIDE. 
By Tennyson. 

Now fades the last long streak of snow. 
Now burgeons every maze of quick 
About the flowering squares, and thick 

By ashen roots the violets blow. 

Now rings the woodland loud and long, 
. The distance takes a lovelier hue, 
And drown'd in yonder living blue 
The lark becomes a sightless song. 

Now dance the lights on lawn and lea. 
The flocks are whiter down the vale. 
And milkier every milky sail 

On winding stream or distant sea ; 

Where now the sea-mew pipes, or dives 
In yonder greening gleam, and fly 
The happy birds that change their sky 

To build and brood ; that live their lives 
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From land to land ; and in my breast 
Spring wakens too ; and my regret 
Becomes an April violet, 

And buds and blossoms like the rest. 



TO-MOKKOW. 

By Longfellow. 

Lord, what am I, that with unceasing care 

Thou did'st seek after me — that thou did*st wait, 

Wet with unhealthy dews, before my gate, 

And pass the gloomy nights of winter there 7 

strange delusion ! — ^that I did not greet 

Thy blest approach, and oh, to Heaven how lost 

If my ingratitude's unkindly frost 

Has chilled the bleeding wounds upon thy feet ! 

How oft my guardian angel gently cried, 

** Soul, from thy casement look, and thou shalt see 

How He persists to knock and wait for thee ! " 

And oh ! how often to that voice of sorrow, 

** To-morrow we will open," I replied. 

And when the morrow came, I answered still — 

To-morrow. 



SEA-WEED. 
By Longfellow. 

When descends on the Atlantic 

The gigantic 
Storm- wind of the Equinox, 
Landward in his wrath he scourges 

The toiling surges. 
Laden withi seai-'weed &om the rocks. 
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From Bermuda's reefs ; from edges 

Of sunken ledges, 
In some far-off bright Azore ; 
From Bahama ; and the dashing 

Silver flashing 
Surges of San Salvador ; 

From the trembling surf that buries 

The Orkneyan Skerries, 
Answering the hoarse Hebrides : 
And from wrecks of ships and drifting 

Spars uplifting 
On the desolate, rainy seas ; — 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 

On the shifting 
Currents of the restless main ; 
Till in sheltered coves and reaches 

Of sandy beaches, 
All have found repose, again. 

So when storms of wild emotion 

Strike the ocean 
Of the poet's soul, ere long 
From each cave and rocky fastness, 

In its vastness, 
Floats some fragments of a song. 

From the far-off isles enchanted, 

Heaven has planted 
With the golden fruit of Truth ; 
From the flashing surf whose vision 

Gleams Elysian 
In the tropic clime of Youth ; 
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From the strong Will, and the Endeavour 

That forever 
Wrestles with the tides -of Fate ; 
From the wreck of Hopes far- scattered, 

Tempest shattered. 
Floating waste and desolate ; 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 

On the shifting 
Currents of the restless heart ; 
Till at length in books recorded, 

They, like hoarded 
Household words, no more depart. 



THE LEGEND OF THE CEOSSBILL. 

{From the German of Julias Mosen.) 

By Longfellow. 

On the cross the dying Saviour 
Heavenward lifts his eyelids calm, 

Feels, but scarcely feels, a trembling 
In his pierced and bleeding palm. 

And by all the world forsaken 
Sees he how with zealous care 

At the ruthless nail of iron 
A little bird is striving there. 

Stained with blood and never tiring, 
With its beak it doth not cease. 

From the cross 'twould free the Saviour, 
Its Creatoi'B Sou xeleaae. 
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And the Saviour speaks in mildness, 
" Blest be thou of all the good I 

Bear as token of this moment 
Marks of blood and holy rood I " 

And that bird is called the crossbill, 

Covered all with blood so clear, 
In the groves of pine it singeth 

Songs like legends strange to hear. 



A PSALM OF LIFE. 
By Longfellow. 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers. 

Life is but an empty dream ! 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real I Life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 
**Dust thou art, to dust returnest," 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 

Finds us farther than to-day. 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting. 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 

Still, like muffled drums are beating 
Tuneral marches to the grave. 
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In the world's broad field of battle. 

In the bivouac of Life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 

Be like heroes in the strife 1 

Trust no Future, however pleasant f 
Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 

Act — act in the living Present ! 
Heart within, and God o'erhead ! 

Lives of great men aU remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ; 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, stiU pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait. 



THE EAINY DAY. 
By Longfellow. 



The day is cold and dark and dreary. 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
And at every gust the dead leaves fall — 

Ani \»\i^ da.-^ \^ daik and dreary. 
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My life is cold and dark and dreary, 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
My thoughts still cling to the mouldering past, 
And the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast — 

And my life is dark and dreary. 

Be still sad heart, and cease repining, 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all. 
Into each life some rain must fall — 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^i^^-^^^^^*^^^ 



THE EEAPER AND THE FLOWERS. 

By Longfellow. 

Thebe is a Reaper, whose name is Death, 

And with his sickle keen. 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 

And the flowers that grow between. 

" Shall I have nought that is fair," saith he ; 

** Have nought but the bearded grain ? 
Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me, 

I mil give them all back again." 

He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes. 

He kissed their drooping leaves ; 
It was for the Lord of Paradise 

He bound them in his sheaves. 

** My Lord has need of these flowerets gay," 

The Reaper said, and smiled ; 
** Dear tokens of the earth are they, 

Where. He was once a child. 
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** They shall all bloom in fields of light, 

Transplanted by my care, 
And saints, npon their garments white. 

These sacred blossoms wear! '* 

And the mother gave, in tears and pain. 
The flowers she most did love ; 

She knew she would And them all again 
In the flelds of light above. 

0, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 
The Keaper came that day ; 

*Twas an angel visited the green earth. 
And took the flowers away. 



THE BUILDEES. 
By Longfellow. 

All are architects of Fate, 

Working in these walls of Time ; 

Some with massive deeds and great ; 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 

Nothing useless is, or low. 
Each thing in its place is best ; 

And what seems but idle show. 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 

For the structure that we raise. 
Time is with materials filled ; 

Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the bloeka mtb. ^hich we build. 
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Truly shape and fasliion these, 
Leave no yawning gaps between : 

Think not, because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 

In the elder days of art. 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part, 

For the gods are everywhere. 

Let us do our work as well, 

Both the unseen and the seen ; 
Make the house where gods may dwell 

Beautiful, entire, and clean. 

Else our lives are incomplete. 
Standing in these walls of Time ; 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to cKmb. 

Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 

With a firm and ample base : 
And ascending and secure 

Shall to-morrow find its place. 

Thus alone can we attain 

To those turrets, where the eye 

Sees the world as one vast plain. 
And one boundless reach of sky. 

FLOWEKS. 

By LoNGFEIiLOW. 

>AEE full well, in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Khine, 
hen he called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars that in earth's firmament do shine* 
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Stars they are, wherein we read our history, 

As astrologers and seers of old ; 
Yet not wrapped about with awful mystery, 

Like the burning stars which they beheld. 

Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 
God hath written in those stars above ; 

But not less in the bright flowerets under us 
Stands the revelation of his love. 

Bright and glorious is that revelation, 
Written all over this great world of ours : 

Making evident our own creation, 
In these stars of earth — these golden flowers. 

Everywhere about us are they glowing. 
Some like stars, to tell us Spring is bom ; 

Others, their blue eyes with tears o'erflowing, 
Stand like Kuth amid the golden com. 

In the cottage of the rudest peasant. 

In ancestral homes, whose crumbling towers. 

Speaking of the Past unto the Present, 
Tell us of the ancient games of flowers ; 

In all places, then, and in all seasons, 

Flowers expand their light and soul- like wings, 

Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons, 
How akin they are to human things. 

And with child-like, credulous affection. 
We behold their tender buds expand ; 

Emblems of our own great resurrection. 
Emblems of the bright and better land. 



^^Si^S/'^^>^'WS^^^^S^^/V^F^^^^^^A«A^^ 
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GOD'S-ACEE. 

By Longfellow. 

: that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 
J burial-ground God's- Acre ! It is just ; 
Lsecrates each grave within its walls, 
1 breathes a benison o'er the sleeping dust. 

-Acre ! Yes, that blessed name imparts 
nfort to those who in the grave have sown 
eed that they had garnered in their hearts, 
jir bread of life, alas ! no more their own. 

ts furrows shall we all be cast, 

bhe sure ^ith that we shall rise again 

3 great harvest, when the archangel's blast 

ill winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain. 

shall the good stand in immortal bloom, 

bhe fair gardens of that second birth ; 

ach bright blossom mingle its perfume 

[ih that of flowers, which never bloomed on 

arth. 

thy rude ploughshare. Death, turn up the sod, 
i spread the furrow for the seed we sow ; 
s the field and Acre of our God ; 
s is the place where human harvests grow. 



NUEEMBEKG. 

By Longfellow. 

e valley of the Pegnitz, where across broad 
idow-lands 

the blue Franconian mountains, Nuremberg, 
ancient, stands. 
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Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town 

of art and song, 
Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like the rooks 

that round them throng ; 
Memories of the Middle Ages, when the emperors, 

rough and bold, 
Had their dwelling in thy castle, time-defying, 

centuries old ; 
And thy brave and thrifty burghers boasted, in their 

uncouth rhyme. 
That their great imperial city stretched its hand 

through every clime. 
In the CQurt-yard of the castle, bound with many an 

iron band. 
Stands the mighty linden planted by Queen 

Cunigunde's hand ; 
On the square the oriel window, where in old heroic 

days 
Sat the poet Melchior singing Kaiser Maximilian's 

praise. 
Everywhere I see around me rise the wondrous world 

of Art; 
Fountains wrought with richest sculpture standing 

in the common mart ; 
And above cathedral doorways saints and bishops 

carved in stone. 
By a former age commissioned as apostles to our 

own. 
In the church of sainted Sebald sleeps enshrined his 

holy dust, 
And in bronze the Twelve Apostles guard from age 

to age their trust ; 
In the Church of sainted Lawrence stands a pix of 

sculpture rare, 
Like a foamy sheaf of fountains, rising through the 

painted air. 
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Here, when Art was still religion, with a simple, 

reverent heart, 
Lived and laboured Albrecht Diirer, the Evangelist 

of Art: 
Hence in silence and in sorrow, toiling still with 

busy hand. 
Like an emigrant he wandered, seeking for the 

Better Land. 
"Emigravit" is the inscription on the tombstone 

where he lies ; 
Dead he is. not, — but departed, for the artist never 

dies. 
Fairer seems the ancient city, and the sunshine 

seems more fair. 
That he once has trod its pavement, that he once 

has breathed its air ! 
Through these streets so broad and stately, these 

obscure and dismal lanes, 
Walked of yore the Mastersingers, chanting rude 

poetic strains. 
From remote and sunless suburbs came they to the 

friendly guild, 
Building nests in Fame's great temple, as in spouts 

the swallows build. 
As the weaver plied the shuttle, wove he too the 

mystic rhyme. 
And the smith his iron measures hammered to the 

anvil's chime ; 
Thanking God, whose boundless wisdom makes the 

flowers of poesy bloom 
In the forge's dust and cinders, in the tissues of the 

loom. 
Here Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poei, laureate of the 

gentle craft. 
Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters, in huge folios 

sang and laughed. 
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But bis house is now an ale house, with a nicely 

sanded floor, 
And a garland in the window, and his face above the 

door; 
Painted by some humble Artist, as in Adam 

Puschman's song. 
As the old man gray and dove-like, with his great 

beard white and long. 
And at night the swart mechanic comes to drown his 

cark and care, 
Quafi&ng ale from pewter tankards, in the masters 

antique chair. 
Vanished is the ancient splendour, and before my 

dreamy eye - 
Wave these mingling shapes and figures, like a faded 

tapestry. 
Not thy Councils, not thy Kaisers, win for thee the 

world's regard ; 
But thy painter, Albrecht Durer, and Hans Sachs, 

thy cobbler-bard. 
Thus, Nuremberg, a wanderer from a region far 

away. 
As he paced thy streets and court-yards, sang 

in thought his careless lay : 
Gathering from the pavement's crevice, as a floweret 

of the soil. 
The nobility of labour, — ^the long pedigree of toil. 
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HYMN OF THE CITY. 
By J. Bbyant. 

Not in the solitude 
Alone, may man commune with heaven, or see 

Only in savage wood 
And sunny vale, the present Deity ; 

Or only hear his voice 
Where the winds whisper, and the waves rejoice. 

Even here do I behold 
Thy steps, Almighty ! — here, amidst the crowd. 

Through the great city rolled, 
With everlasting murmur deep and loud, — 

Choking the ways that wind 
*Mongst the proud piles, the works of human kind. 

Thy golden sunshine comes 
From the round heaven, and on their dwelling lies. 

And lights their inner homes ; 
For them thou fiU'st with air the unbounded skies, 

And givest them the stores 
Of ocean, and the harvest of its shores. 

Thy spirit is around. 
Quickening the restless mass that sweeps along ; 

And this eternal sound, — 
Voices and foot-falls of the numberless throng, — * 

Like the resounding sea, 
Or like the rainy tempest, speaks of thee. 

And when the hour of rest 
Comes, like a calm upon the mid- sea brine, 

Hushing its billowy breast, — 
The quiet of that moment, too, is thine ; 

It breathes of Him who keeps 
The vast and helpless city while it sleeps. 
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LOCHIEL'S WAENING. 
By Campbell. 

Wizard. 

LocHiEL ! Lochiel I beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array 1 
For a j&eld of the dead rushes red on my sight, 
And the clans of Culloden are scattered in fight : 
They rally! — they bleed! for their kingdom and 

crown ; 
Wo, wo to the riders that trample them down ! 
Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain, 
And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain, 
But hark ! through the fast-flashing lightning of war, 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far ? 
*Tis thine, Glenullin ! whose bride shall await, 
Like a love-lighted watch Are, all night at the gate. 
A steed comes at morning : no rider is there, 
But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 
Weep, Albin ! to death and captivity led ! 
Oh, weep I but thy tears cannot number the dead : 
For a merciless sword o'er Culloden shall wave, 
Culloden ! that reeks with the blood of the brave. 

Lochiel. 

Go preach to the coward, thou death-telling seer ! 
Or, if gory Culloden so dreadful appear. 
Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight, 
This mantle, to cover the phantoms of fright I 

Wizard, 

Ha ! laugh'st thou, Lochiel, my vision to scorn ? 
Proud bird of the mo\mtain, thy plume shall be torn ! 
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Say, rushed the bold eagle exultingly forth, 

From his home in the dark-rolling clouds of the 

North? 
Lo ! the death- shot of foemen out speeding he rode 
Companionless. bearing destruction abroad ; 
But down let him stoop from his havoc on high ! 
Ah ! home let him speed — for the spoiler is nigh. 
Why flames the far summit ? why shoot to the blast 
Those embers, like stars from the Armament cast ? 
*Ti8 the fire-shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven. 
From his eyry, that beacons the darkness of heaven. 
Oh, crested Lochiel ! the peerless in might, 
Whose banners arise on the battlement's height, 
Heaven's fire is around thee, to blast and to burn ; 
I^tum to thy dwelling, all lonely ! — return ! 
For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood, 
And a wild mother scream o'er her famishing brood. 

Lochiel. 

False wizard, avaunti I have marshall'd my clan ; 
Their swords. are a thousand, their bosoms are one ! 
They are true to the last of their blood and their 

breath, 
And like reapers descend to the harvest of death. 
Then welcome be Cumberland's steed to the shock ! 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the 

rock I 
But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause, 
When Albin her claymore indignantly draws ; 
When her bonneted chieftains to victory crowd, 
Clanranald the dauntless, and Moray the proud, 
All plaided and plumed in their tartan array. 

Wizard, 

Lochiel ! Lochiel I beware of the day I 
For dark and despairing, my sight I may seal ; 
But man cannot cover what God N<ro\iLix^^^^\ 
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'Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore. 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 
I tell thee Culloden's dread echoes shall ring 
With the blood-hounds that bark for thy fugitive 

king. 
Lo, anointed by Heaven with vials of wrath, 
Behold, where he flies on his desolate path ! 
Now, in darkness and billows he sweeps from mj 

sight : 
Eise ! rise ! ye wild tempests, and cover his flight ! 
'Tis flnished. Their thunders are hushed on the 

moors ; 
Culloden is lost, and my country deplores ; 
But where is the iron-bound prisoner ? where ? 
For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 
Say, mounts he the ocean- wave, banished, forlom, 
Like a limb from his country, cast bleeding and 

torn? 
Ah, no ! for a darker departure is near ; 
The war-drum is pauffled, and black is the bier ; 
The death-bell is tolling ! mercy ! dispel 
Yon sight, that it freezes my spirit to tell ! 
Life flutters, convulsed, on his quivering limbs, 
And his blood- streaming nostril in agony swims. 
Accursed be the faggots that blaze at his feet. 
Where is heart shall be thrown, ere it ceases to beat, 
With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gale. 

Lochiel. 

Down, soothless insulter ! I trust not the tale : 
For never shall Albin a destiny meet, 
So black with dishonour, so foul with retreat. 
Though my perishing ranks should be strew'd in 

their gore. 
Like ocean- weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore, 
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Lochiely untainted by flight or by chains. 

While tiie kindling of life in his bosom remains. 

Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low, 

With his back to the field and his feet to the foe, 

And leaving in battle no blot on his name. 

Look proudly to heaven from the death-bed of fame. 
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THE FLOWEES OF THE FIELD. 

By Keble. 

Sweet nurslings of the vernal skies, 

Bathed in soft airs, and fed with dew, 
What more than magic in you lies. 

To fill the heart's fond view ! 
In childhood's sports, companions gay, 
In sorrow, on life's downward way, 
How soothing ! in our last decay 
Memorials prompt and true. 

Eelics ye are of Eden's bowers. 
As pure, as fragrant, and as fair. 

As when ye crowned the sunshine hours 
Of happy wanderers there. 

Fallen all beside — the world of life 

How is it stained with fear and strife ! 

In reason's world what storms are rife, 
What passions rage and glare ! 

Ye fearless in your nests abide — 
Nor may we scorn, too proudly wise, 

Your silent lessons, undescried 
By all but lowly eyes : 

For ye could draw the admiring gaze 

Of Him who worlds and hearts surveys ; 

Your order wild, your fragrant maze. 
He taught us how to prizLQ« 
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Alas ! of thousand bosoms kind 
That daily court you and caress. 

How few the happy secret find 
Of your calm loveliness I 

** Live for to-day; to-morrow*s light 

To-morrow's cares shall bring to sight ; 

Go sleep like closing flowers at night, 
And heaven thy mom will bless." 

BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 

Bt Keble. 

The clouds that wrap the setting Sun, 

When autumn's softest gleams are ending. 
Where all bright hues together run 

In sweet confusion blending : 
Why, as we watch their floating wreath, 
Seem they the breath of love to breathe ? 
To Fancy's eye their motions prove 
They mantle round the Sun for love. 

When up some woodland dale we catch 
The many- twinkling smile of Ocean, 
Or with pleased ear bewildered watch 

His chime of restless motion ; 
Still as the surging waves retire. 
They seem to gasp with strong desire. 
Such signs of love old Ocean gives. 
We cannot choose but think he lives. 

But he whose heart will bound to mark 
The full bright burst of summer mom. 

Loves too each little dewy spark 
Bj leaf or flow'T^t -worn.. 
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Cheap forms, and common hues, 'tis true, 
Through the bright shower- drop meet his view : 
The colouring may be of this earth ; 
The lustre comes of heavenly birth. 
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FOREST LEAVES IN AUTUMN. 

Bt Keble. 

Bed o'er the forest peers the setting sun. 
The line of yellow light dies fast away 

That crown'd the eastern copse : and chill and dun 
Falls on the moor the brief November day. 

Now the tir'd hunter winds a parting note. 
And Echo bids good-night from every glade ; 

Yet wait awhile, and see the calm leaves float 
Each to his rest beneath their parent shade. 

How like decaying life they seem to glide ! 

And yet no second spring have they in store, 
But where they fall forgotten to abide. 

Is all their portion, and they ask no more. 

SoQn o'er their heads blithe April airs shall sing, 
A thousand wild-flowers round them shall unfold, 

The green buds glisten in the dews of Spring, 
And all be vernal rapture as of old. 

Unconscious they in waste oblivion lie, 

In aU the world of busy life around 
No thought of them ; in all the bounteous sky 

No drop, for them, of kindly influence found. 

Man's portion is to die and rise again — 

Yet he complains, while these unmurmuring part 

With their sweet lives, as pure from sin and stain, . 
As his when Eden held his virgin heart4 
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And haply half unblam'd his murmuring voice 
Might sound in Heaven, where all his second life 

Only the first renew'd — the heathen's choice, 
A round of listless joy and weary strife. 

For dreary were this earth, if earth were all, 
Though brighten 'd oft by dear affection's kiss ; — 

Who for the spangles wears the funeral pall ? 
But catch a gleam beyond it, and 'tis bliss. 

Heavy and dull this frame of limbs and heart, 
Whether slow creeping on cold earth, or borne 

On lofty steed, or loftier prow, we dart 

O'er wave or field : yet breezes laugh to scorn 

Our puny speed, and birds, and clouds in heaven. 
And fish, like living shafts that pierce the main, 

And stars that shoot through freezing air at even — 
Who but would follow, might he break his chain ? 

And thou shalt break it soon ; the grovelling worm 
Shall find its wings, and soar as fast and free 

As his transfigur'd Lord with lightning form 
And snowy vest — such grace He won for thee, 

When from the grave He sprung at dawn of mom, 
And led through boundless air thy conquering road, 

Leaving a glorious track, where saints new-bom 
Might fearless follow to their blest abode. 

But first, by many a stem and fiery blast 

The world's rude furnace must thy blood refine. 

And many a gale of keenest woe be pass'd. 
Till every pulse beat true to airs divine, 

Till every limb obey the mounting soul. 
The mounting soul, the call by Jesus given. 

He who the stormy heart can so control. 
The laggard body soon \nii '^^it to Heaven. 
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MOTHER OUT OF SIGHT. 

By Keble. 

Saw ye the bright- eyed stately child, 
With sunny locks so soft; and wild, 
Eow in a moment round the room 
His keen eye glanced, then into gloom 
Retired, as they who suffer wrong 
Where most assured they look and long ; 
eard ye the quick appeal, half in dim fear, 
I anger half, " My mother is not here ! '* 

Perchance some burthened heart was nigh. 
To echo back that yearning cry 
In deeper chords, than may be known 
To the dull outward ear alone. 
What if our English air be stirr'd 
With sighs from saintly bosoms heard, 
r penitents to leaning angels dear, — 
Our own, our only Mother is not here ! " 

The murmurings of that boyish heart. 
They hush with many a faltering art : 
Soon o'er the islands of the West, 
The weary sun shall sink to rest ; 
The rose tints fade, that gradual now 
Are climbing Ben-y- Year's green brow ; 
oon o'er the Loch the twilight stars will peer, 
hen shalt thou feel thy soul's desire is here. 

Lightly they soothe the fair fond boy ; 
Nor is there not a hope and joy 
For spirits that half orphaned roam ; 
Forlorn in their far island home ; 
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Offc, as in penance lowly bow'd, 
Prayer like a gentle evening cloud 
Enfolds them, through the mists they seem to trace 
By shadowy gleams a Koyal Mother's face. 

The Holy Church is at their side, 

Not in her robes a glorious bride ; 

As Sister named of Mercy mild, 

At midnight by a fever'd child, 

Might watch, and to the dim eye seem 

A white-robed angel in a dream : 
Such may the presence of the Spouse appear 
To tender trembling hearts, so faint, so dear. 

The Babe for that sweet Vision's sake, 
Courts longer trance, afraid to wake ; 
And we for love would fain be still. 
Though in dim faith, if so He will. 
And wills He not ? Are not His signs 
Around us oft as day declines ? 
Fails He to bless or home or choral throng, 
"Where true hearts breathe His Mother's evensong ? 

Mother of God, not in vain, 
We leam'd of old Thy lowly strain ; 
Fain in thy shadow would we rest, 
And kneel with thee, and call thee blest ; 
With thee would magnify the Lord ; 
And if thou art not here adored. 
Yet seek we day by day the love and fear 
Which brings thee with all saints near and more 
near. 

What glory thou above hast won. 
By special grace of Thy dear Son, 
We see not yet nor dare espy 
Thy crowned foixEi mtld o^^eii eye. 
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Eather beside the manger meek, 
Thee bending with veiled brow we seek ; 
r where the Angel in the Thrice Great Name 
ailed thee, and Jesus to thy bosom came. 

Yearly since then with bitterer cry 
Man hath assail'd the throne on high, 
And sin and hate more j&ercely striven 
To mar the league 'twixt Earth and Heaven ; 
But the dread tie that pardoning hour, 
Made fast in Mary's awful bower, 
ath mightier prov'd to bind than we to break, 
one may that work undo, that Flesh unmake. 

Thenceforth, whom thousand worlds adore. 

He calls thee Mother evermore ; 

Angel nor Saint His face may see 

Apart from what He took from thee ; 

How may we choose but name thy name 

Echoing below their high acclaim 
L Holy Creeds ? since earthly song and prayer 
ust keep faint time to the dread Anthems there. 

How but in love on thine own days, 
Thou blissful one, upon thee gaze ? 
Nay every day, each suppHant hour. 
Where'er we kneel, in aisle or bower, 
Thy glories we may greet unblam'd. 
Nor shun the lays by Seraphs framed, 
ftil, Mary, full of grace ! welcome sweets, 
Mch daily in all lands all saints repeat ; 

Fair greeting with our matin vows. 
Paid duly to th' Enthroned Spouse. 
His Church and Bride, here and on high, 
Figured in her deep purity, 
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Who bom of Eve, high mercy won, 
To bear and nurse the Eternal Son, 

awful station, to no Seraph given, 

On this side touching Sin, and on th* other Heaven ! 

Therefore, as kneeling day by day, 

We to our Father duteous pray ; 

So unforbidden we may speak. 

An Ave to Christ's Mother meek. 

(As children with *' good-morrow " come, 

To Elders in some happy home,) 
Inviting so the Saintly Host above, 
With our unworthiness to pray in love. 

To pray with us and gently bear. 
Our falterings in the pure bright air ; 
But strive we pure and bright to be 
In spirit, — else how vain of thee. 
Our earnest dreamings, awful Bride ! 
Feel w§ the sword that pierc'd thy side ; 
Thy spotless lily flower, so clear of hue. 
Shrinks from the breath impure, the tongue untrue. 



THE ANNUNCIATION OF THE BLESSED 

VIEGIN MAEY. 

By Keble. 

Thou who deign*st to sjonpathise 
With all our frail and fleshly ties. 

Maker, yet Brother dear. 
Forgive the too presumptuous thought, 
If, calming wayward grief, I sought 

To gaze on Tkee too near. 
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Yet sure 'twas not presumption, Lord, 
*Twas thine own comfortable word 

That made the lesson known. 
Of all the dearest bonds we prove, 
Thou countest sons' and mothers' love 

Most sacred, most thine own. 

When wandering here a little span, 
Thou took'st on Thee to rescue man, 

Thou hadst no earthly sire : 
That wedded love we prize so dear. 
As if our heaven and home were here ; 

It lit in Thee no fire. 

On no sweet sister's faithful breast 
Wouldst thou thine aching forehead rest. 

On no kind brother lean : 
But who, perfect filial heart. 
E'er did like Thee a true son's part. 

Endearing, firm, serene ? 

Thou wept'st, meek maiden, mother mild, 
Thou wept'st upon thy sinless child. 

Thy very heart was riven : 
And yet, what mourning matron here 
Would deem thy sorrows bought too dear 

By all on this side Heaven ? 

A son that never did amiss, 

That never sham'd his mother's kiss. 

Nor cross'd her fondest prayer : 
Even from the tree he deign'd to bow 
For her his agonised brow. 

Her, his sole earthly care. 
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Ave Maria I blessed Maid I 
Lily of Eden's fragrant shade, 

"Who can express the love 
That nurtured thee so pure and sweet, 
Making thy heart a shelter meet 

For Jesus' holy Dove ? 

Ave Maria I Mother blest. 

To whom, caressing and caressed, 

Clings the Eternal Child ; 
Favoured beyond Archangels' dream 
"When first on thee with tenderest gleam 

Thy new-bom Saviour smil'd. 

Ave Maria I Thou whose name 
All but adoring love niay claim. 

Yet may we reach thy shrine ; 
For He, thy Son and Saviour, vows 
To crown all lowly loffcy brows 

"With love and joy like thine. 

Bless'd is the womb that bare Him — bless'd 
The bosom where his lips were press'd ; 

But rather bless'd are they 
Who hear His word and keep it well, 
The living homes where Christ shall dwell 

And never pass away. 
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THE ANCIENT SAGES. 
By £j:ble. 

When Evening's silent foot-fall steals 

Along the eastern sky, 
And one by one to earth reveals 

Those purer fixes on high ; 
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t 

When one by one each human sound 

Dies on the awful ear, 
Then Nature's voice no more is drowned, 

She speaks and we miLst hear. 

Then pours she on the Christian heart, 

That warning, still and deep, 
At which high spirits of old would start 

Even from their Pagan sleep : 

Just guessing, through their murky blind. 

Few, faint, and baffling sight 
Streaks of a brighter heaven behind, 

A cloudless depth of light. 

Such thoughts, the wreck of Paradise, 

Through many a dreary age, 
Upbore whatever of good and wise 

Yet lived in bard or sage. 

THE PILGEIM. 

By J. H. Newman. 

EEBE stray'd awhile, amid the woods of Dart, 
One "v^ho could love them, but who durst not love, 
vow had bound him, ne'er to give his heart 
To streamlet bright, or soft secluded grove. 
'Twas a hard humbling task onwards to move 
is easy-captured eyes from each fair spot, 
With unattach'd and lonely step to rove 
er happy meads, which soon its print forgot ;— 
)t kept he safe his pledge, prizing his pil^im lot. 
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THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. 
By J. H. Newman. 

Whene'eb across this sinful flesh of mine 

I draw the Holy Sign, 
All good thoughts stir within me, and renew 

Their slumbering strength divine ; 
Till there springs up a courage high and true 

To suffer and to do. 

And who shall say, but hateful spirits around, 

For their brief hour unbound, 
Shudder to see, and wail their overthrow ? 

While on far heathen ground 
Some lonely Saint hails the fresh odour, thougli 

Its source he cannot know. 



THE PILLAR OF THE CLOUD. 

By J. H. Newman. 

Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 

Lead Thou me on I 
The night is dark, and I am far from home — 

Lead Thou me on I 
Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene, — one step enough for me. 

I was not ever thus, nor pray'd that Thou 

Shouldst lead me on. 
I loved to choose and see my path ; but now 

Lead Thou me on ! 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my Vi\l; xem.em\i«i -aot ^aat years. 
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So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 

Will lead me on, 
O'er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 

The night is gone ; 
And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 



THE MONTH OF MAEY. 
By J. H. Newman. 

Gbeen are the leaves, and sweet the flowers, 

And rich the hues of May; 
We see them in the gardens round. 

And market-paniers gay; 
And e'en among our streets and lanes 

And alleys we descry. 
By fitful gleams, the fair sunshine. 

The blue transparent sky. 

Chorus. 

Mother maid, be thou our aid, 

Now in the opening year ; 
Lest sights of earth to sin give birth, 

And bring the tempter near. 

Green is the grass, but wait awhile, 

'Twill grow, and then will wither ; 
The flowrets, brightly as they smile. 

Shall perish altogether : 
The merry sun, you sure would say, 

It ne'er could set in gloom ; 
But earth's best joys have all an end, 

And sin a heavy doom. 
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Chorus. 

But Mother maid, thou dost not fade ; 

With stars above thy brow, 
And the pale moon beneath thy feet, 

For ever throned art thou. 

The green green grass, the glittering grove, 

The heaven's majestic dome. 
They image forth a tenderer bower, 

A more refulgent home ; 
They tell us of that Paradise 

Of everlasting rest. 
And that high Tree, all flowers and fruit, 

The sweetest, yet the best. 

Chobus. 

Mary, pure and beautiful. 
Thou art the Queen of May ; 

Our garlands wear about thy hair. 
And they will ne'er decay. 



CASABIANCA. 
By Hemans. 

Young Casabianca, a boy about thirteen years old, son to the 
Admiral of the Orient, remained at his post (in the Battle of the 
Nile) after the ship had taken fire and all the guns had been 
abandoned, and perished in the explosion of the vessel when the 
flame had reached the powder. 

The boy stood on the burning deck, 

Whence all but he had fled ; 
The flame that lit the battle's wreck, 

Shone round "km o' ^x \i:kfe ^^-ad. 
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Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 

As bom to rule the storm ; 
A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud, though child-liie form. 

The flames roll'd on — ^he would not go 

Without his father's word ; 
That father, faint in death below. 

His voice no longer heard. 

He call'd aloud: — ** Say, Father, say. 

If yet my task is done ! '' 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 

Unconscious of his son. 

<< Speak, Father ! '* once again he cried, 

** If I may yet be gone I " 
But only booming shots replied ; 

And fast the flames rolled on. 

Upon his brow he felt theit breath. 

And in his waving hair, 
And looked from that lone post of death 

In still, but brave despair. 

And shouted but once more aloud, 

*« My Father I must I stay ? " 
While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud. 

The wreathing flres made way. 

They wrapt the ship in splendour wild. 

They caught the flag on high. 
And streamed above the gallajit child 

Like banners in the sky. 

There came a burst of thunder sound — 

The boy — oh ! where was he ? 
Ask of the winds, that far around 

With fragments strewed the sea f 
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With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, ^ 

That well had borne their part — 
But the noblest thing that perished there, ^ 

Was that young, faithfol heart. 
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CCEUE DE LION AT THE BIEB 
OF HIS FATHEB. 

By Hemans. j 

While the body of Henry II. was lying in state in tiie Abbey* 
Church of Fontevrault, itVas visited by Richard Ccenr de Lmd, j 
who, on beholding it, was stmck with horror and remone, snd 
reproached himself bitterly for that rebellious conduct which 
had been the means of bringing his father to an antim«ly gnv^ 

ToBOHEs were blazing clear, 

Hymns pealing deep and slow, 
Where a King lay stately on his bier, 

In the Church of Fontevrault ; 
Banners of battle o'er him hung, 

And warriors slept beneath, 
And light, as the noon's broad light, was flung 

On the settled face of death. 

On the settled face of death 

A strong and ruddy glare, 
Though dimmed at times by censer's breath, 

Yet it fell brightest there. 
As if each deeply furrowed trace 

Of earthly years to show — 
Alas ! that sceptered mortal's race 

Had surely closed in woe ! 

The marble floor was swept 

By many a long dark stole. 
As the kneeling priests round him that slept 

Sang mass for the i^arted soul. 
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And solemn were the strains they poured 

In the stilhiess of the night, 
With the cross above, and the crown and sword. 

And the silent King in sight. 

There was heard a heavy clang, 

As of steel-girt men the tread, 
^d the tombs and the hollow pavements rang 

With a sounding thrill of dread, 
^d the holy chaunt was hush'd awhile, 

As by the torches* flame 
A gleam of arms up the sweeping aisle 

With a mail-clad leader came. 

He came with haughty look, 

A dark glance high and clear, 
But his proud heart through his breast-plate shook. 

When he stood beside the bier. 
He stood there still, with a dtooping brow, 

And clasp'd hand o'er it raised ; — 
For his Father lay before him low, 

It was Cceur de Lion gazed. 

Ajid silently he strove 

With the workings of his breast ; 
But there's more in late repentant love 

Than steel may keep suppress'd, 
&iid his tears brake forth at last like rain — 

Men held their breath in awe. 
For his face was seen by his warrior train. 

And he recked not that they saw. 

He looked upon the dead. 

And sorrow seemed to lie, 
^ weight of sorrow e'en as lead, 

Pale on the fast shut eye. 
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He stooped and kissed the frozen cheek, 
And the hand of Hfeless clay, 

Till bursting words, yet all too weak, 
Gave his soul's passion way. 

" Oh Father I it is vain 

This late remorse and deep ! 
Speak to me, Father, once again f 

I weep, behold, I weep ! 
Alas ! my guilty pride and ire ! 

Were but this work undone, 
I would give England's crown, my Sire ! 

To hear thee bless thy son. 

" Speak to my mighty grief; 

Ere now the dust hath stirred. 
Hear me ! but hear me I — Father, Chief, 

My King I I mmt be heard ! 
Hushed ! hushed I — ^how is it that I call, 

And that thou answerest not ? 
When was it thus ? — Woe, woe, for all 

The love my soul forgot ! 

** Thy silver hairs I see 

So still, so sadly bright ! 
And, Father, Father, but for me, 

They had not been so white I 
I bore thee down, high heart ! at last 

No longer could'st thou strive, — 
Oh I for one moment of the past, 

To kneel and say, ** Forgive! " 

** Thou wert the noblest King, 

On royal throne e'er seen ; 
And thou didst wear in knightly ring. 

Of all, the stateliest mien ; 
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And thou did*st prove where spears were proved 

In war the bravest heart ; 
Ah I ever the renowned and loved 

Thou wert — and there thou art. 

** Thou that my boyhood's guide 

Did'st take fond joy to be ! — 
The time I've sported at thy side, 

And climbed thy parent knee I 
And there before the blessed shrine, 

My Sire, I see thee lie ; 
How will that sad, still face of thine 

Look on me till I die I " 

NO MOEE. 

By Hemans. 

1^0 more I a harp- string's deep and breaking tone, 

A last low summer breeze, a far off swell, 
A dying echo of rich music gone, 

Breathe through those words — those murmurs of 
Farewell, 

No more ! 

To dwell in peace, with home affections bound. 
To know the sweetness of a mother's voice. 

To feel the spirit of her love around, 
And in the blessing of her eye rejoice — 

No more I 

A dirge-like sound I to greet the early friend 
Unto the hearth, his place of many days ; 

In the glad song with kindred lips to blend, 
Or join the household laughter by the blaze — 

No mote I 
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Throngh woods that shadowed our first years to rove 
With all our native music in the air ; 

To watch the sunset with the eyes we love, 
And turn and read our own heart's answer there— 

No more ! 

Words of despair I yet earth's, all earth's — ^the wo 
Their passion breathes — the desolately deep J 

That sound in heaven — Oh ! image then the flow 
Of gladness in its tones — ^to pant, to weep — 

No more ! 

To watch, in dying hope, affection's wane, 
To see the beautiful from life depart, 

To wear impatiently a secret chain, 
To waste the untold riches of the heart — 

No more! 

Through long, long years to seek, to strive, to yearn, 
For human love — and never quench that thurst; 

To pour the soul out, winning no return. 
O'er fragile idols, by delusion nursed — 

No more I 

On things that fail us, reed by reed, to lean. 
To mourn the changed, the far away, the dead,— 

To send our troubled spirits through the unseen, 
Intensely questioning for treasures fled — 

No more I 

Words of triumphant music — bear me on ; 

The weight of life, the chain, the ungenial air ; 
Their deathless meaning, when our tasks are done, 

To learn in joy ; — to struggle, to despair — 

No more I 
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HUMAN LIFE. 
Bt Bbbnabd Babton. 

I WALKED the fields at morning*s prime, 

The grass was ripe for mowing, 
The skylark sang his matin chime, 

And all was brightly glowing. 

" And thus," I cried, ** the ardent boy. 

His pulse with rapture beating. 
Deems life*s inheritance is joy — 

The future proudly greeting." 

I wandered forth at noon : — ^Alas ! 

On earth's maternal bosom 
The scythe had left the withering grass, 

And stretched the fading blossom. 

And thus, I thought with many a sigh. 

The hopes we fondly cherish. 
Like flowers which blossom but to die, 

Seem only bom to perish. 

Once more, at eve abroad I strayed, 
Through lonely hay- fields musing. 

While every breeze that round me played 
Rich fragrance was diffusing. 

The perfumed air, the hush of eve. 

To purer hopes appealing, 
0*er thoughts perchance too prone to grieve. 

Scattered the balm of healing. 

For thus " the actions of the just," 
When memory hath enshrined them, 

E'en from the dark and silent dust 
Their odour leave behind them. 
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A LEGEND OF BEEGENZ. 
By a. a. Prooter. 

Girt round with rugged mountains 

The fair Lake Constance lies ; 
In her blue heart reflected 

Shine back the starry skies ; 
And, watching each white cloudlet 

Float silently and slow, 
You think a piece of Heaven 

Lies on our earth below ! 

Midnight is there : and Silence 

Enthroned in Heaven looks down 
Upon her own calm mirror, 

Upon a sleeping town ; 
For Bregenz, that quaint city 

Upon the Tyrol shore, 
Has stood above Lake Constance 

A thousand yeats or more. 

Her battlements and towers, 

From off their rocky steep. 
Have cast their trembling shadow 

For ages on the deep : 
Mountain and lake and valley 

A sacred legend know, 
Of how the town was saved one night 

Three hundred years ago. 

Far from her home and kindred 

A Tyrol maid had fled 
To serve in the Swiss valleys, 

And toil for daily bread ; 
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And every year that fleeted 

So silently and fast, 
Seemed to bear farther from her 

The memory of the Past. 

She served kind gentle masters, 

Nor asked for rest or change ; 
Her friends seemed no more new ones, 

Their speech seemed no more strange ; 
And when she led her cattle 

To pasture every day, 
She ceased to look and wonder 

On which side Bregenz lay. 

She spoke no more of Bregenz, 

With longing and with tears ; 
Her Tyrol home seemed faded 

In a deep mist of years ; 
She heeded not the rumours 

Of Austrian war and strife, 
Each day she rose contented 

To the calm toils of life. 

Yet when her master's children 

Would clustering round her stand. 
She sang them ancient ballads 

Of her own native land ; 
And when at mom and evening 

She knelt before God's throne, 
The accents of her childhood 

Bose to her lips alone. 

And so she dwelt : the valley 

More peaceful year by year ; 
When suddenly strange portents. 

Of some great deed seemed near. 
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The golden com was bending 

Upon its fragile stalk, 
While farmers, heedless of their fields, 

Walked up and down in talk. 

The men seemed stem and altered, 

With looks cast on the ground, 
With anxious faces, one by one, 

The women gathered round ; 
All talk of flax or spinning 

Or work was put away ; 
The very children seemed afraid 

To go alone to play. 

One day, out in the meadow, 

With strangers from the town . 
Some secret plan discussing. 

The men walked up and down ; 
Yet now and then seemed watching 

A strange uncertain gleam. 
That looked like lances 'mid the trees 

That stood below the stream. 

At eve they all assembled, 

Then care and doubt were fled ; 
With jovial laugh, they feasted, 

The board was nobly spread ; 
The elder of the village 

Bose up, his glass in hand, 
And cried : ** We drink the downfall 

Of an accursed land 1 " 

" The night is growing darker 
'Ere one more day is flown, 

Bregenz, our foeman's stronghold, 
Bregenz, B\ia\!L\ift o\ice o^ml" 
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The women shrank in terror, 

(Yet Pride too had her part,) 
But one poor Tyrol maiden 

Felt death within her heart. 

Before her, stood fair Bregenz ; 

Once more her towers arose ; 
What were the friends beside her ? 

Only her country's foes I 
The faces of her kmsfolk. 

The days of childhood flown, 
The echoes of her mountaiQS 

Eeclaimed her as their own 1 

Nothing she heard around her, 

(Though shouts rang forth again). 
Gone were the green Swiss valleys. 

The pasture and the plain ; 
Before her eyes one vision, 

And in her heart one cry. 
That said : ** Go forth save Bregenz, 

And then, if need be, die ! *' 

With trembling haste and breathless. 

With noiseless step she sped ; 
Horses and weary cattle 

Were standing in the shed ; 
She loosed the strong white charger 

That fed from out her hand. 
She mounted and she turned his head 

Towards her native land. 

Out — out into the darkness- 
Faster, and still more fast ; 

The smooth grass flies behind her, 
The chestnut wood is past ; 
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She looks np ; clouds are heavy : 
Why is her steed so slow, 

Scarcely the wind beside them 
Can pass them as they go. 

** Faster ! " she cries, " faster ! " 

Eleven the church-bells chime : 
" God," she cries **.help Bregenz, 

And bring me there in time ! " 
But louder than bdls ringing, 

Or lowing of the kine, 
Grows nearer in the midnight 

The rushing of the Ehine. 

Shall not the roaring waters 

Their headlong gallop check 9 
The steed draws back in terror, 

She leans upon his neck 
To watch the flowing darkness ; 

The bank is high and steep ; 
One pause — he staggers forward 

And plunges in the deep. 

She strives to pierce the darkness 

And looser throws the rein ; 
Her steed must breast the waters 

That dash above his mane. 
How gallantly, how nobly, 

He struggles through the foam, 
And see — in the far distance 

Shine out the lights of home. 

Up the steep banks, he bears her, 
And now, they rush again 

Towards the heights of Bregenz 
That towei abo\e tke ^lain, 
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They reach the gate of Bregenz 

Just as the midnight rings, 
And out come serf and soldier 

To meet the news she brings. 

Bregenz is saved ! Ere daylight 

Her battlements are manned ; 
Defiance meets the army 

That marches on the land. 
And if to deeds heroic 

Should endless fame be paid, 
Bregenz does well to honour 

lie noble Tyrol maid. 

Three hundred years are vanished. 

And yet upon the hill 
An old stone gateway rises 

To do her honour still ; 
And there, when Bregenz women 

Sit spinning in the shade, 
They see in quaint old carving 

The Charger and the Maid. 

And when, to guard old Bregenz, 

By gateway, street and tower, 
The warder passes all night long, 

And calls each passing hour ; 
" Nine," ** ten," "eleven," he cries aloud, 

And then (0 Crown of Fame !) 
When midnight pauses in the skies. 

He calls the Maiden's name 1 
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THE SHBINES OF MABY. 
By a. a. Procter. 

There are many shrines of Our Lady 
In different lands and climes, 

Where I can remember kneeling 
In old and beloved times. 

They arise now like stars before me 
Through the long, long night of years ; 

Some are bright with a heavenly radiance, 
And others shine out through tears. 

They arise, too, like mystical flowers, 
All different and all the same. 

As they lie in my heart like a garland 
That is wreathed round Mary's name. 

Thus each shrine has two consecrations ; 

One, all the faithful can trace. 
But one is for me, and me only. 

Holding my soul with its grace. 

I. 

A shrine in a quaint old Chapel 
Defaced and broken with years, 

Where the pavement is worn with kneeling 
And the step with kisses and tears. 

She is there in the dawn of morning, 
When the day is blue and bright ; 

In the shadowy evening twilight 
And the silent, starry night. 

Through the dim old painted window 
The Hours look down and shed 

A different glory upon her, 
Violet, purple and red. 
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And there, in that qnaint old Chapel 

As I stood one day alone — 
Game a royal message from Mary, 

That claimed my life as her own. 



II. 

I remember a vast Cathedral 
Which holds the struggle and strife 

Of a grand and powerful city, 
As the heart holds the throb of a life. 

Where the ebb and the flow of passion 

And sin in its rushing tide 
Have dashed on that worn stone chapel, 

Dashed and broken and died. 

And above the voices of sorrow 
And the tempter's clamorous din. 

The voice of Mary has spoken 
And conquered the pain and the sin. 

For long ages and generations 

Have come there to strive and to pray ; 
She watched and guided them living, 

And does not forget them to-day. 

And once in that strange, vast city, 
I stood in its great stone square, 

Alone in the crowd and the turmoil 
Of the pitiless southern glare ; 

And a grief was upon my spirit 

Which I could not cast away. 
It weighed on my heart all the night-time. 

It fretted my heart all day. 
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So then to that calm, cool refugo 
I turned from the noisy street, 

And I carried my burden of sorrow- 
And I left it at Mary's feet. 



in. 

I remember a lonely chapel, 
With a tender claim upon me ; 

It was built for the sailors only, 
And they call it the Star of the Sea. 

And the murmuring chant of the Vespers 
Seems caught up by the wailing breeze. 

And the throb of the organ is echoed 
By the rush of the silver seas. 

And the votive hearts and the anchors 
Tell of danger and peril past ; 

Of the hope deferred and the waiting. 
And the comfort that came at last. 

I too had a perilous venture 

On a stormy and treacherous main ; 

And I too was pleading to Mary 
From the depths of a heart in pain. 

It was not a life in peril, — 

God, it was far, far more ! 
And the whirlpool of Hell's temptations 

Lay between the wreck and the shore. 

Thick mists hid the light of the beacon, 
And the voices of warning were dumb ; 

So I knelt by the Altar of Mary, 
And told her, Her hour was come. 
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For she waits till earth's aid forsakes us, 
Till we know our own efforts are vain ; 

And we wait in our faithless blindness, 
Till no chance but her prayers remain. 

And now in that sea- side chapel 

By that humble village shrine, 
Hangs a heart of silver, that tells her 

Of the love and the gladness of mine. 



IV. 

There is one far shrine I remember 
In the years that are fled away. 

Where the grand old mountains are guarding 
The glories of night and day. 

Where the earth in her rich, glad beauty 
Seems made for our Lady's throne, 

And the stars in their radiant clusters 
Seem fit for her crown alone. 

Where the balmy breezes of summer 

On their odorous pinions bear 
The fragrance of orange blossoms 

And the chimes of the Convent prayer. 

There I used to ask for her blessing 
As each summer twilight was grey ; 

There I used to kneel at her Altar 
At each blue, calm dawn of day. 

There in silence was victory granted, 

And the terrible strife begun, 
That only with her protection 

Gould be dared, or suffered, or won. 
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If I love the name of that Altar 
And the thought of the days gone by, 

It is only the Heart of Mary 
And my own, that remfembers why. 



V. 

Where long ages of toil and of sorrow, 

And poverty's weary doom, 
Have clustered together so closely 

That life seems shadowed with gloom : 

Where crime that lurks in the dturkness, 

And vice that glares at the day. 
Make the spirit of hope grow weary, 

And the spirit of love decay : 

Where the feet of the wretched and sinful 

Have closest and oftenest trod, 
Is a house, as humble as any. 

Yet we call it the House of God. 

It is one of our Lady's Chapels ; 

And though poorer than all the rest ; 
Just because of the sin and the sorrow 

I think she loves it the best. 

There are no rich gifts on the Altar, 

The shrine is humble and bare. 
Yet the poor and the sick and the tempted 

Think their home and their heaven is there. 

And before that humble Altar, 
Where Our Lady of Sorrow stands, 

I knelt with a weary longing, 
And I laid a Notr m koir bands. 
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And I know, when I enter softly 
And pause at that shrine to pray, 

That the fret and the strife and the burden 
Will be softened and laid away. 

And the Prayer and the Yow that sealed it 
Have bound my soul to that shrine, 

For the Mother of Sorrows remembers 
Her promise, and waits for mine. 

It is one long ohaplet of memories. 

Tender and true and sweet, 
That gleam in the Past and the distance 

Like lamps that burn at her feet. 

Like stars that will shine for ever, 

For time cannot touch or stir 
The graces that Mary has given. 

Or the trust that we give to her. 

Past griefs are perished and over, 
Past joys have vanished and died, 

Past loves are fled and forgotten, 
Past hopes have been laid aside, 

Past fears have faded in daylight. 

Past sins have melted in tears ; 
One love and remembrance only 

Seems alive in those dead old years. 

So wherever I look in the distance. 
And whenever I turn to the Past, 

There is always a shrine of Mary 
Each brighter still than the last. 

I will ask for one grace, Mother, 
And will leave the rest to thy will : 

From one shrine of thine to another, 
Let my life be a Pilgrimage stilll 
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At each one, Mother of Mercy ! 

Let still more of thy love be given, 
Till I kneel at the last and brightest, — 

The Throne of the Queen of Heaven ! 



OUR TITLES. 
By a. a. Pbocteb. 

Abe we not Nobles ? we who trace 

Our pedigree so high 
That God for us and for our race 

Created Earth and Sky, 
And Light and Air and Time and Space 

To serve us and then die. 

Are we not Princes ? we who stand 
As heirs beside the Throne ; 

We who can call the promised Land 
Our heritage, our own ; 

And answer to no less command 
Than God's and His alone. 

Are we not Kings ? both night and day 

From early until late, 
About our beds, about our way 

A guard of Angels wait ; 
And so we watch and work and pray 

Li more than royal state. 

Are we not holy ? Do not start : 

It is God's sacred Will 
To call us Temples set apart 

His Holy Ghost may fill : 
Our very food .... hush, my heart, 

Adore It audb^ ^t\\il 
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Are we not more ? our life shall be 

Immortal and divine, 
The nature Mary gave to Thee, 

Dear Jesus, still is Thine ; 
Adoring in Thy Heart I see 

Such blood as beats in mine. 

God, that we can dare to fail. 
And dare to say we must ! 

God, that we can ever trail 
Such banners in the dust. 

Can let such starry honours pale, 
And such a blazon rust ! 

Shall we upon such titles bring 
The taint of sin and shame ? 

Shall we, the children of the Ejmg 
Who hold so grand a claim, 

Tarnish by any meaner thing 
The glory of our name ? 



TREASURES, 
By a. a. Pbooter. 

Let me count my treasures. 
All my soul holds dear, 

Given me by dark spirits 
Whom I used to fear. 

Through long days of anguish, 
And sad nights, did Pain 

Forge my shield, Endurance, 
Bright and free from stain I 
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Doubt, in misty caverns, 
*Mid dark horrors sought. 

Till my peerless jewel, 
Faith, to me she bron^t. 

Borrow, that I wearied 
Should remain so long. 

Wreathed my starry glory. 
The bright Crown of Song. 

Strife, that racked my spirit 

Without hope or rest, 
Left the blooming flower. 

Patience, on my breast. 

Suffering, that I dreaded. 
Ignorant of her charms. 

Laid the fair child. Pity, 
Smiling in my arms. 

So I (jount my treasures. 
Stored in days long past,^ — 

And I thank the givers. 
Whom I know at last ! 

JUDGE NOT. 
By a. a. Fbocteb. 

Judge not ; the workings of his brain 
And of his heart thou canst not see ; 

What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 
In God's pure light may only be 

A scar, brought from some well- won field, 

Where thou woxddat oul^ faint and yield. 
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The look, the air, that frets thy sight, 

May be a token, that below, 
The soul has closed in deadly fight 

With some infernal fiery foe, 
Whose glance would scorch thy smiling grace, 
And cast thee shuddering on thy face I 

The fall thou darest to despise — 
May be the angel's slackened hand 

Has suffered it, that he may rise 
And take a firmer, surer stand ; 

Or, trusting less to earthly things. 

May henceforth learn to use his wings* 

And judge none lost ; but wait and see, 

With hopeful pity, not disdain ; 
The depth of the abyss may be 

The Ineasure of the height of pain 
And love and glory that may raise 
This soul to God in after days 1 



A LEGEND. 
By a. a. Prooteb. 

The Monk was preaching ; strong his earnest word ; 

From the abundance of his heart he spoke. 
And the flame spread, — in every soul that heard. 

Sorrow and love and good resolve awoke : — 
The poor lay Brother, ignorant and old, 
Thanked God that he had heard such words of gold. 

" Still let the glory. Lord, be Thine alone," — 
So prayed the Monk, his heart absorbed in praise ; 

" Thine be the glory : if my hands have sown 
The harvest ripened in Thy mercy's rays. 

It was Thy blessing. Lord, that made my word 

Bring light and love to eveiy soul that heard* 
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*' Lord, I thank Thee that my feeble strength 
Has been so blest ; that sinful hearts and cold 

Were melted at my pleading, — knew at length 
How sweet Thy service and how safe Thy fold ; 

While souls that loved Thee saw before them rise 

Still holier heights of loving sacrifice.'* 

So prayed the Monk ; when suddenly he heard 
An Angel speaking thus : ** Know, my Son, 

Thy words had all been vain, bnt hearts were stirred, 
And saints were edified, and sinners won, 

By his, the poor lay Brother's humble aid, 

Who sat upon the pulpit stair and prayed." 

THE LOST CHOED. 
By a. a. Procter. 

Seated one day at the organ, 
I was weary and ill at ease. 

And my fingers wandered idly 
Over the noisy keys. 

I know not what I was playing. 
Or of what I was dreaming then, 

But I struck one chord of music 
Like the sound of a great Amen. 

It flooded the crimson twilight 

Like the close of an Angel's Psalm, 

And it lay on my fevered spirit 
With a touch of holy calm. 

It quieted pain and sorrow 
Like love o'ercoming strife, 

It seemed an harmonious echo 
From OUT 4i^Q,oxdSiSit life. 
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It linked all perplexed meanings 

Into one of perfect peace, 
And trembled away into silence, 

As if it were loth to cease. 

I have sought it, but seek it vainly, 

That one lost chord divine 
That came from the soul of the organ 

And entered into mine. 

It may be that Death's bright Angel 
Will speak in that chord again, 

It may be that only in Heaven 
I shall hear that grand Amen. 
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DHE SHEPHEEDESSES OF BETHLEHEM. 

By Cabd. Wiseman. 

Abigail. 

Angels bright ! is this the place, 

Where we should seek this Child of grace ? 

For a palace, in a stable. 

With the manger for His bed : 

Was not man to furnish able 

A better roof above His head, 

Or a softer couch to spread ? 

Angels fair ! your wings unfold. 

To screen from winter's nipping cold. 

That tender flesh, those trembling limbs : 

And lull, with your most soothing hymns. 

That darling Babe to gentle sleep. 
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RacheL 



See, dear sister, see Him weep ! 
Lovely Infant ! for what reason ? 
'Tis not the inclement season — 
'Tis not that Thy sweet eyes borrow, 
From dear Mary's, looks of sorrow — 
For her face is flushed with joy, 
Gazing on her peerless boy. 
No, the fountain's not on earth 
Where those streams receive their birth ; 
Whose each brilliant drop appears 
Bright as gems the High Priest wears. 

Rebecca, 

True, dear friends, for yesterday, 
I heard the good old Anna say. 
The Child in Bethlehem to be bom, 
Bo beautiful, yet so forlorn. 
Was destined, after grief and loss — 
After buffets, stripes, and scorn — 
To die upon a shameful Cross. 

Abigail, 

Oh, no, no ! it cannot be 

For one so good, so sweet as He ! 

Rachel, 

At least as yet He cannot know 
This dreadful fate. 

Rebecca, 

Alas, not so ! 
This Child is God, Who all created, 
Who knoweth all above, below. 
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Abigail and Rachel, 
God ! How thus can He be treated I 

Bebecca, 

Ah, dear children ! for our sins — 
Yours and mine — ^He now begins 
A life of sorrow, to be ended 
Only when, with arms extended, 
On the Cross He yields His breath, 
To buy us life witii His own death. 

Abigail, 

Oh ! dear Infant, can I ever 
Be to Thee a cause of pain ? 

Rachel, 

Blessed Child ! Oh, I will never 
Sin, and bring thee grief again ! 

Both (kneeling). 

With our heart and soul we love Thei I 

With Thee, her who bends above Thee ! 

We are children. Thou our Brother, 

We are orphans, she our mother. 

Make us be like both of you, 

Pious, meek, obedient, true. 

Faithful, humble, and resigned, 

Loving God and all mankind. 

If we love Thy Christmas tree. 

May we love Thy Cross no less, 

Each our joys or griefs will bless^— 

Where'er Thou art, Thine orphans wish to be I 
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OBEDIENCE TO THE HEAVENLY CALL. 

Hidden Gem. Act I. Scene 1. 

By Card. Wiseman. 

AlexiiLS, 

Thus far I feel that to the very letter 
I have obeyed the clear commands of heaven. 

** Where first thine eyes saw light, there must they 
close : 

Where first thy life began, there shall it end." 
Such were the words the voice mysterious spoke. 
So, longing to complete my pilgrimage. 
Once more I stand, where haughty Aventine 
Crushes, with craggy heel, the serpent neck 
Of writhing Tiber ; while, between the peaks 
Of Sabine hills, the sun shoots forked beams, 
Hanging the gems of morning on each leaf. 

If Italy, or Eome, or Aventine 
Was meant, my goal is reached — but oh, remains 

there 
One step more, o'er that threshold — [looking towards 

Euphemianus' house] — there to die ? 
For there I first drew breath. — It cannot be. 

Five years it is to-day, since I was sent, 
Like him of Ur, from father's house and kindred. 
What sorrow, perhaps worse, hath been endured 
For me within the compass of those walls I 
Livest thou yet, sweet mother ? Dost thou shake 
Thy palsied head and quivering hand, in anguish. 
O'er thy long-lost, but unforgotten child ? 
Or dost thou, from thy patiently won throne, 
Looi down and smile, u^ou IVl-^ '^il^im son ? 
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I know my father lives ; liis name is written 
Upon the diptych of far distant churches, 
As on men's hearts, in charity's gold letters. — 
How can I stand before him ? How address him ? 
How if perchance he knows me ? — ^Father's eyes 
Are keen at spying prodigals afar 
Through fluttering tatters, and begriming dust. 
Prodigal ! what a name ! Have I been such ? 
True, I was young, and rosy- cheeked, and rich 
The night I left : but oh ! 'twas not to plunge 
Into the golden bath of luxury, 
Or play the spendthrift. Bitter tears rolled down, 
As sobs heaved panting from my breaking heart. 
His word, who, on the Galilean sea, 
Keft John from Zebedee, and changed his love, 
Alone could have sustained me in that hour. 
'Twas He who said : ** Leave them and follow Me ! *' 

But see — the door is opening ^who comes forth ? 

'Tis he ! my Father ! Heaven give me strength ! 

[Stands aside. 

Enter Eujphemianusy who sees Alexius. 

Euph, Come ! a good omen, on this mournful day, 
The saddest anniversary of my house. 
Alms and a poor man's prayer will bless its grief. 

(To Alexius.) 
Good youth, you seem to be in want and pain ; 
Can I relieve you ? 

Alexius. Gladly I receive 

What maketh rich and poor each other's debtors. 

Eujyh, {takes out his purse, but stops,) Nay stay ; 
It is not gold you so much want, 
As food and rest. No place of entertainment 
Is to be found near this. Within my house 
You shall partake of both, — ^Ho I there within I 

Alexius {staying him). JPrayi good Sir, no I 
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Euph. Friend, would yon rob me thus 
Of my first draught of charity's sweet air, 
Which, breathed at mom, adds fragrance to our 
prayer ? 

Alex. That balmy oblation you have offered up ; 
For your first words spoke charity. A crust 
Softened in yonder fountain, and for bed 
This marble seat, will give me food and rest. 

Euph. Nay, friend, it shall not be. I have not 
learnt 
My Gospel so, that a poor man shall He 
At my gate, wanting crumbs, sore clad in n^, 
While I, in purple raiment, feast within. 

Alex. But, Sir, I am a palmer, used to sleep 

On the bare ground, — 

Euph. So much the more I wish 

To have you for a few hours in my house. 
Since you, no doubt, have visited abroad 
Shrines, sanctuaries, and venerable places ; 
And have stored up some holy histories 
Which I should love to hear. 

Alex. Some such I know, 

And later will wait on you, to relate. 

Euph. No, friend, it shall be now. While I but go, 
For holy rites, to Blest Sabina's church 
Next to my house, do you go in, and rest. 

Alex, (aside,) Thank heaven ! he hath not disco- 
vered me. 
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THE OLD HIGHLANDER. 
By Lady G. Fullebton, 

It was a dark December eve, 

The snow was falling fast, 
When through a lonely Highland glen 

An aged traveller passed. 

Beneath his cloak a cross he wore, 
And, hid within his vest, 

He bore the Holy Sacrament 
In a small iron chest. 

For in those days of lawless force 

And persecution's might, 
The Pastors of the old Church sought 

Their scattered flocks by night. 

Many a weak and suffering sheep 

Escaped the shepherd's ken ; 
But He who marks the sparrow's fall 

Works in ways hid from men. 

A Bishop of the Church was he, 

That aged man and gray, 
Who patiently through mist and storm 

Pursued his lonely way. 

Keen was the blast and wild the storm, 

That swept the pathless muir ; 
As night came on, he turned aside 

To a cabin lone and poor, 

A single taper lent its ray — 

A flickering light it dealt, 
Where a woman, in the Highland garb, 

By a smouldering Are knelt. 
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With outstretched hand, and welcome kind, 
She bade the wanderer rest, 

And from her humble stores supplied 
Of her poor fare the best. 

The mountain fern, the heather Ught, 

Soon formed a rustic bed ; 
The while her tears fell fast like rain 

On the flowery couch she spread. 

Sighing, she whispered : ** In yon room 

Our aged Donald lies ; 
And much we fear he never more 

Will see the bright sun rise. 

** The doctor shook his head this mom, 

And will not come again ; 
Not all the skill of man, he says, 

Could cure that mortal pain. 

** Cold are his limbs, his breath is short. 
And almost gone his sight ; 

But still he clasps his hands, and cries : 
* I shall not die to-night.' 

** The hues of death are gathering fast 

Upon his face so pale ; 
Good stranger, come and judge if aught 

To save him can avail.'* 

The stranger stood by the sufferer's bed. 
And, with kind words, began 

To speak of his approaching end. 
As to a dying man. 

Old Donald meekly raised his eyes, 
And cried with fervent might— 

** Kind friend^ I thank thee, but I know 
I shall not die to night." 
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" The shades of death are on your brow, 

Its tone is in your voice, 
Commend your soul to God, that He 

May bid that soul rejoice." 

** Stranger, I shall not die to-night, 

For mine hour is not come." — 
" It waxes near ; lift up your heart, 

God calls your spirit home." 

But still the old man murmured low : 

" I shall not die to-night ; " — 
And, with a calm assurance, said : 

** I know that I am right." 

The stranger knelt and took his hand : 

** Deceive yourself no more ; 
Oft have I prayed by dying men ; 

Your mortal course is o'er." 

** You may have prayed by dying men ; 

You may have seen them die ; 
But me you will not see depart 

Until a priest be nigh. 

** For fifty years of toil and woe 

Unshriven I have lived 
In loneliness and weariness. 

Of Sacraments deprived. 

" But day by day I calmly said : 

* A Catholic am I, 
And God will send me His own Priest 

To bless me ere I die.* 

** I have not heard the Holy Mass 

For all these weary years : 
No words of counsel or of shrift 

Have ever reached these ears. 
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* * Bnt when death comes, the Priest will come, 

And shriven I shall be ; 
I long have trusted, still I trust, 

That day of grace to see.'* 

With wondering awe, the stranger heard, 
And in these words replied : 

" Your prayer is granted ; now, my son, 
A Priest is at your side." 

The sign of blessing, words long since 

Familiar to his ears, 
Came to that dying man with all 

The memories of years. 

He bowed his aged head and smiled 

A smile serene and bright. 
Devoutly crossed himseK and said — 

" Now I shaU die to-night." 

The rites of Holy Church are o'er, 

The Bread of Life is given. 
The soul of that God-trusting man 

Has winged its way to Heaven. 

And he, whom God had sent, went on 

Eejoicing in his heart 
At the great wonders wrought for those 

Who choose the better part. 
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THE PILGEIM'S PEAYEB. 
By Lady G. Fullebton. 

With trials compassed and beset with foes 
Armed for the fight, thy life- long strife begin, 

And ever as the conflict deeper grows 

With dangers round thee, and within the sin, 

Yield not an inch — press on — ^no efforts spare. 

But arm thee, Christian, with the Pilgrim's prayer. 

Temptation in thy path ? Then call for aid — 
Guilt on thy soul ? Behold thy ransom paid. 
God's kingdom in thy hopes ; His will, thy will ; 
God's name upon thy lips ; there keep it still : 
A Heaven in view, and in the Cross a share. 
This, this, Christian, is the Pilgrim's prayer ! 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE CHUECH. 

By Lady G. Fullebton. 

Unto all lands thy sound has gone, 
With still small voice or clarion tone, 
Thou glorious old Church Latin tongue. 
Familiar still the Saints among ! 
It floats on the chill midnight air. 
It ushers in the mom with prayer, 
It blends with the soft vesper bell, 
And whispers in ,the convent cell ; 
Sower of Truth's eternal seed. 
Tongue of the one unchanging creed 
Confessed, where'er the Martyrs bled. 
By myriads of the sainted dead ; 
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In every clime beneath the skies 

Where Mass is said, where Altars rise, 

Distant and lone soe'er they be : 

From pole to pole, from sea to sea, 

In high cathedrars sculptured nave, 

Or lofty dome, or humble cave, 

There does the Church her ** Sanctus" sing, 

And ** Gloria in Excelsis ** ring ; 

Throughout the world, in ceaseless round, 

The ** Credo's " thrilling accents sound. 

** Domine non sum dignus " leads 

The suppliant cry a sinner needs ; 

And ** Ecce Agnus Dei " tells 

That Christ on earthly altars dwells. 

** Ora pro nobis " swells the prayer 

Angels in golden censers bear ; 

** Salve Eegiua " hails the star 

By kings and prophets seen afar. 

Still does the ** De Profundis " rise ; 

The " Stabat Mater " breathes its sighs. 

The glad " Te Deum's " notes upraise 

Of joyful hearts th' enraptured praise : 

Each solemn rite, each sacred hour. 

Still claims thy words of love and power, 

Sower of Truth's eternal seed, 

Tongue of the one unchanging creed ! 



THE TABEKNACLE. 
By Lady G. Tullerton. 

Who would not seek with eager steps 
The hallowed spots of earth ? 

Who would not stand where angels spoke 
Of Christ's a^T^xoBucihin^ birth ? 
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Who would not gaze upon the sea 
Which hardened 'neath His feet ; 

Or on the mountain where He prayed, 
And the lone well- side seat ? 

Who would not linger in the shade 

Of the pale olive trees, 
Lending an ear to the deep sighs 

That swelled the midnight breeze ? 

Or higher yet — on Calvary 

Who would not kneel and cry — 

** My God, my God ! of very love 
Here let Thy creature die ?" 

Yes, still to Salem's hallowed scenes, 

Loretto's blessed home. 
To Martyrs' graves. Apostles* tombs, 

St. Peter's sacred dome, 

The pilgrim's feet are duly bent ; 

In each he finds the grace 
On every leaf and stone to read 

What time can ne'er efface. 

But there are Sanctuaries at hand 
Where, not through mem'ry's spell. 

But in reality and life 
The Lord vouchsafes to dwell. 

Oh ! are not these the shrines where all 

Li pilgrimage should go. 
And at His sacred feet their weight 

Of sin and sorrow throw ? 

Yea, blessed are the hallowed haunts 

Where faith is wont to draw 
A lesson from each silent scene 

Of tenderness and awe. 
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In holy relics lies a joy 
That all who love Him know, 

And in the Crucifix we find 
Solace in every woe. 

But still more precious to the heart 
The Shrines where God resides, 

And His too dazzling Majesty 
With patient mercy hides. 

He gives us all, He gives Himself 
In the one gift, that hlends 

All that we crave for, Hill the day 
When Faith in vision ends ! 



^0^f^0^^^^0^0^0^^^^^0^0^^t^t^^^^^^^k^*^t^t^ 



**0H! THAT THY CREED WERE SOUND!" 

** Oh ! that thy Creed were sound, 
For thou dost soothe the heart, 
Thou Church of Rome,'' &c. 

— Zj/ra Apostolica. 

By Lady G. Fuu^erton. 

Mother Church ! my spirit's home ! long sought 

and found at last, 
Safe in the shelter of thy arms, I muse upon the 

past; 
E*en in my childhood's days, there rose a shadow of 

thy form, 
And through the thoughtlessness of youth it showed 

amidst the storm ; 
Like angel visits came those gleams my startled soul 

before, 
Wave upon wave advancing left a token on the 

ahoie. 
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Not e'en an adversary's art thy lineaments* could 
bide, 

And, thongh disfigured by a foe, tby beauty I de- 
scried. 

For thy deep love my spirit yearned, but trembled 
at thy creed, 

And longing still to pluck the flower, refused to sow 
the seed. 

" Oh! that thy creed were sound," I cried, until I 
felt its power. 

And almost prayed to And it false in the decisive 
hour. 

Great was the struggle, fierce the strife, but wonder- 
ful the gain, 

And not one trial or one pang was sent or felt in 
vain, 

And every link of that long chain that led my soul 
to thee, 

Bemains a monument of all thy mercy wrought for 
me. 



MAEY KEPT ALL THESE WOEDS. 

" Mary kept all these words, pondering them in her heart." 

By Lady G. Fullebton. 

MoTHEB of Him, who neither strove nor cried, 
Who looked His pain, when by a friend denied ; 
Whose whisper from the Cross to one forgiven 
Cancelled the past, and sent a Saint to Heaven ; 
Whose voice was in the noisy streets unknown, 
His passage by His mercies marked alone ; — 
Mother, whose heart was e'en on earth a shrine 
For holy memories and thoughts divine, 
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Whence hymns of praise and adoration rose, 

As from a crystal fount the pure stream flows ; 

Or the white speckless lilies of the field 

The fragrant tribute of their perfume yield ;— 

Mother, perchance for that dear likeness fell 

A glance divine upon the flow'ry dell. 

And Jesus praised the children of the sod, 

For love of thee, the fairest work of God ; 

For Solomon in all his glory bore 

No brighter aspect than these emblems wore. 

Mother, we fain would learn of thee to stand 

The Cross beside, and with no feeble hand 

To clasp its form, and resolutely pray 

For strength to bear the burthen of the day ; 

To meditate alone, nor speak of all 

The hopes that stir, the terrors that appal 

Our secret souls, as in their inmost cells 

The storm careers, or the bright sunshine dwells. 

Teach us that solemn silence of the heart. 

E'en while we fill with zeal life's earnest part. 

With footsteps swift to hurry on the way 

Wherever love and duty sheds its ray. 

But from the earth we tread to raise our eyes 

With calm repose to the unchanging skies. 



THE SACKIFICE OF THE MASS. 
By Lady G. Fullebton. 

As erst on Israel's sacred ark 
The Token Cloud remained. 

That nightly turned to fire, the sign 
That God sjnongat'them reigned, 
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The midnight hour — the noonday skies, 

That awiul presence owned, — 
By day a cloud, by night a flame, 

In light or shade enthroned. 

As God of old in mercy veiled 

The prophet's yearning eyes, 
As the too dazzling glory passed, 

Between him and the skies. 

As erst St. Thomas stretched his hands 

The sacred wounds to test, 
And in their deep reality 

A risen God confest : 

So bows my soul each solemn hour 

The Sacred Host before, 
A hidden God upon his throne 
* In silence to adore. 

No human eye could gaze and live, 

God's hand is in the cloud 
That earthly sense and vision spreads, 

That light divine to shroud. 

That hand upon my eyes, Lord, 

In love and awe I own ; 
For here Thy glory will descend 

Unseen, but not unknown. 

As long as Time's swiffc footsteps fall 

Like thieves at midnight tread ; 
Till Heaven unfolds her portals wide 

And Earth gives up her dead. 
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THE ELEVATION OF THE HOST. 
By Lady G. Fullerton. 

In breathless silence kneel, 
With trembling rapture feel 

The hour of grace is nigh ; 
Watch for the signal given, 
As for a voice from Heaven, 

The Lord is standing by. 

Stir not the silent air, 
E'en by the words of prayer. 

Breathe not too loud a sigh. 
In your heart's deep recess, 
Your fears, your hopes express, — 

Send up a speechless cry. 

Mute be the organ's strain, 
Man's voice of praise is vain 

Where God is all in all. 
Speak not, let words alone ; 
Be still, His presence own, 

Before Him prostrate fall. 

This is no earthly hour ; 
This is no mortal power ; 

God is among you now, 
And each full heart may share 
In Peter's raptured prayer 

On the lone mountain's brow. 
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A VOICE FEOM THE ALTAE. 
By Lady G. Fullebton. 

« 

ow from the altar breathing, sweet as a welcome 

home, • 

'er the hushed spirit stealing, divinest accents come : 

hope and a desire, a yearning and a rest, 

still consuming fire, that bums within the breast. 

fhat is that voice resounding, when all is still 
around? 

liat is that joy entrancing the soul in rapture 
bound? 

1 it an angel acting a faithful guardian's part ; 
r God himself revealing the secrets of His Heart ? 

bi ! stay and hear Him utter what those deep throb- 
bings tell 

I all He chose to suffer, because He loved too well ; 
tie anguish of the Passion, the story of the Cross, 
ae might of His affection, which could not brook 
our loss. 

1 ! let those wordless pleadings, those silent lessons 

move 

ir hearts with their great teachings of more than 

human love ! 

ie victims prompt and willing at His dear feet 

to lie; 

)r His dear sake consenting to live, suffer, and die ! 
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Selection fbom Fb. Fabeb. 
CONSOLATRIX AFFLICTORUM. 

Like the voiceless starlight falling 
Through the darkness of the night, 

Like the silent dewdrops forming 
In the cold moon's cloudless l^ht, 

So there come to hearts in sorrow 
Mary's angels dear and bright. 

Like the scents of countless blossoms 
That are trembling in the air, 

Like the breaths of gums that perfume 
Sandy deserts bleak and bare, 

Are Our Lady's ceaseless answers 
To afflictions lowly prayer. 

They are endless, they are countless. 
Like the leaves upon the trees ; 

They are teachings sweetly hidden 
Like the fragrance in the breeze ; 

They are spirits to the drooping, 

- Like the freshness from the seas. 

They are not like earthly comforts. 
Nor like anything on earth, 

They are peaceful! er than slumber. 
They are cheerfuller than mirth ; 

They are light to all life's darkness, 
They are plenty to its dearth. 

They are presences and foretastes 
Of some nameless heavenly things. 

From the golden throne of Mary 
Wafted down to us on wings ; 

Yet they come to none but mourners, 
To the hearla \]^«A> ^oxtcr^ ^Ym^a. 
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They are wondrous thoughts of Jesus, 

They are presences of God, 
Giving zest to weary sadness. 

Or strange sweetness to the rod, 
Filling full of heavenly sunbeams 

Sorrow's dark and lone abode. 

For they come into our spirits 

With a soft and winning might. 
And they make our dead look brighter 

In the waking hours of night, 
And they gently turn our darkness 

Into depths of tenderest light. 

Oh ! it is as if some fragments 

Of the golden calms of heaven, 
By the mercy of our Father, 

Into Mary's hands were given ; 
But to earth were only falling 

Upon hearts with sorrow riven, 

For in Mary's ear all sorrow 

Singeth ever like a psalm ; 
Welcome, Mother ! are the tempests 

Which thou layest with thy calm ; 
Sweet the broken hearts thou healest 

With thine own heart's nameless balm ! 



t^^^^^^^ii^^^0^^^^^^0^r^^^^>^f^^0^m^ 



THE MEMOKY OF THE DEAD. 

By Fabeb. 

Oh it is sweet to think 
Of those that are departed. 

While murmured Aves sink 
To BJlence tender hearted, 
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While tears that have no pain 
Are tranquilly distilling, 

And the dead live again 

In hearts that love is filling. 

Yet not as in the days 

Of earthly ties we love them ; 
For they are touched with rays 

From light that is ahove them : 
Another sweetness shines 

Around their well known features ; 
God with His glory signs 

His dearly ransomed, creatures. 

Yes, they are more our own. 

Since now they are God's only. 
And each one that has gone 

Has left our heart less lonely. 
He mourns not seasons fled. 

Who now in Him possesses 
Treasures of many dead 

In their dear Lord's caresses. 

Dear dead ! they have hecome 

Like guardian angels to us ; 
And distant heaven-like home 

Through them hegins to woo us ; 
Love that was earthly wings 

Its flight to holier places ; 
The dead are sacred things 

That multiply our graces. 

They whom we loved on earth 

Attract us now to heaven ; 
Who shared our grief and mirth 

Back to us now are given. 
They move with noiseless foot 

Gravely and sweetly round us. 
And their sott toMch hath cut 

Full many a ci\iam\]tia\»\iQvaA\ia», 
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dearest dead ! to heaven 

With grudging sighs we gave yon, 
To Him — ^be doubts forgiven I 

Who took you there to save you : — 
Now get us grace to love 

Your memories yet more kindly, 
Pine for our homes above, 

And trust to God more blindly. 



THE CHKISTIAN SLAVE. 
The Youthful Martyrs. — Act I, Scene I, 

By Oakeley. 

Fabiola, 

How now, Syra, 
ist thou np gentle note to swell withal 
lis chorus of sweet music ? Ever mute, 
hen others press around with words complacent ? 
ist no kind wish to proffer, naught to claim 
service meet and loyal ? 

Stp'a, 

Noble Mistress, 
y only wish is thou mayst be happy, 
id, for myself, what praise were justly hers 
ho does but duty, when she does her best ? 

Fabiola, 

lis dull morality mislikes me. Slave ; 
raise, surely, is but kindness in disguise. 

Syra. 

liat boots my praise, poor servant that I am, 
3 her who, from the lips of orators, 
''ell used to turn and point the cunning phrase, 
Bars all she can desire (forgive the thought) 

i 
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And more than she believes ? and shall a slave 
Gain credence for her vulgar flatteries, 
Which polish'd eulogists can scarce command ? 

Fabiola, 

Hast thou to learn then, slave, that thou art mine ? 
Mine to command, to move, to play upon, 
Like some obsequious instrument, at will ? 
Know, then, proud menial, that thy voice is mine, 
E*en as thy limbs ; an*t please me to command 
Its tutor' d modulations, or its notes 
Less strain'd and artful of colloquial grace, 
Thy duty is, nay privilege, to please 
On whom thy life depends. 

Syra. 

*Tis true, indeed. 
My life, most gracious lady, yea, mine all. 
That is of earth, — health, vigour body, breath, — 
'Tis thine by purchase, and is thine to use ; 
Thy gold hath bought it, and it is thy property ; 
But I have that within me which no wealth 
Of man can purchase, no dominion claim. 
No chains embarrass, and no limit bound. 

Fabiola, 

And what is that ? 

Syra. 
A soul. 

Fabiola, 

What is a soul ? 

Syra. 

Lady, I have no skill in high philosophy. 
Nor find my thoughts their ready vehicle 
In strict scholastic phrase ; but I can feel 
That power within xa^ ^lack «>3jc^«»sae8 speech. 
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soul ! *tis living consciousness, *tis life, — 
fe's very substance, which recoils from death, 
id all that is of death, and all that breathes 
)llution ; and, since flattery is a lie 
dn to death, it shrinks from flattery. 

Fabiola, 

hence leam'd you this egregious folly ? I 

n deeply versed in books of learned lore, 

id long have known to treat with sovereign scorn 

lis phantom of an immaterial being. 

id think' st thou, silly dreamer, that when death 

lall lay thee low in the undistinguished heap 

I slaves, by foul excess or vengeance meet 

rought to destruction, thy disburden'd spirit, 

lire and ethereal still, shall And its home 

L realms of peace and hberty secure ? 

Syra, 

Lady, 
poet of your own shall be mine oracle ; 
Not all of me shall die ; my nobler part 
ball spurn the grave, and mount above the'pyre ; " * 
hope, nay, I resolve, to live again, 
or shall the soul alone survive : though worms 
estroy this body, yet my flesh renewed 
hall see its God.f Out of that chamel pit, 
Qiereof thou speakest eloquently, lady, 
hand shall pick each fragment of my frame, 
;ow marr'd and dissipate soever. Nay, 
here is a power shall congregate the winds 
efore the judgement-seat, and bid them yield 
ach several grain of dust that they have scatter'd ; 
nd I shall live again — this self-same being ; 

• Horace Od. III. 30, 6, 7. t Job xix, *iS. 
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Not yours, nor any one's ignoble slave, 
But joyful in my new enfranchisement,. 
Glorious, loving for ever, and belov'd 
" This certain hope is laid up in my bosom."* 

Fabiola. 

Infatuate girl ! where didst thou learn this jargon, 
These idle dreams consort not with thy duty : 
Whence didst thou learn it ? answer me. 

Syra. 

I leam'd it, 
Most noble mistress, in my native land, 
And in a school where each is as his fellow, — 
Greek as barbarian, ,bondsman as the free.f 

Fabiola, 

Presumptuous slave ! thou waitest not, it seems, 
For death, to claim equality with me : 
But dar'st, e'en now to boast thyself mine equal. 
Nay, haply e'en my better. Speak thy mind. 
Nor wrap thy sense in dark ambiguous phrases ; 
Say wretch, dost count me thy infei'ior ? 

Syra. 

Most noble mistress, — in the pride of power. 

Ingenious learning, and the arts of life. 

In every grace of lineament and form. 

In every charm of action and of speech. 

High are you rais'd above all rivalry. 

And far remov'd from envious thoughts of one 

Lowly and insignij&cant as I. 

But if, obedient to your gracious word, 

I needs must speak the plain unvamish'd truth, 

I ask your gentleness, if a poor slave. 

Within whose breast there bums a living light, 
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^o measures life by immortality, 

iVhose place of dwelling is above the skies, 

iVhose prototype the Deity itself, 

)are count herself, in moral dignity, 

)r sphere of thought, second to one who owns 

Despite her gifts so excellent and rare) 

^o higher destiny, no loftier end, 

Than waits the pretty senseless prisoner 

Chat beats the gilded bars of yonder cage ? 

Fabiola. 

\.udacious wretch ! go, go 

\jid take this ring, but don't return to night. 



IMPLICIT FAITH, 

OB 

MULTUM NON MULTA. 
By Aubeey de Vebe. 

Of all great Nature's tones, that sweep 
Earth's resonant bosom far or near. 

Low-breathed or loudest, shrill or deep, 
Few, few are grasped by mortal ear. 

Ten octaves close our scale of sound : 
Its myriad grades, distinct or twined 

Transcend our hearing's petty bound 
To us, as colours to the blind. 

In sound's unmeasured empire thus 

The heights, the depths, alike we miss : — 

Ah I but in measured sound to us 
A compensating spell there is t 
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In holy music's golden speech 
Bemotest notes to notes respond : 

Each octave is a world ; yet each 
Vibrates to worlds its own beyond. 

Our narrow pale, the vast resumes ; 

Our sea- shell whispers of the sea : 
Echoes are ours of angel plumes 

That winnow far infinity. 

Clasp thou of Truth the central core ! 

Hold fast that centre's central sense I 
An atom there shall fill thee more, 

Than realms on Truth's circumference. 

That cradled Saviour, mute and email. 
Was God — is God, while worlds endure I 

Who holds Truth truly, holds it all 
In essence or in miniature. 

Know that thou know'st ! He knoweth much 
Who knows not many things : and he 

Knows most, whose knowledge hath a touch 
Of God's divine SimpHcity. 



ST. PATEICK AT CASHEL, 

OR 

THE BAPTISM OF AENGUS. 

By De Verb. 

When Patrick now o'er Ulster's forest bound, 
And Connact, echoing to the western wave. 
And Leinster, fair with hill suspended woods. 
Had raised the cross, and where the deep night 
ruled, 
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Splendour had sent of everlasting light, 
Sole peace of warring hearts, to Munster next 
Thomond and Desmond, Heber's portion old. 
He turned ; and, fired by love that mocks at rest. 
Through raging storm, pushed on the whole night long, 
Intent the Annunciation Feast to hold 
At Cashel of the Kings. The royal keep 
High seated on its rock, as morning broke, 
Faced them at last ; and at the selfsame hour 
Aengus, in his father's absence, lord. 
Rising from happy sleep and heaven-sent dreams. 
Went forth, upon his youthful front that light 
Which shines, from spotless soul. With sudden start 
The prince stept back ; for o'er the fortress court. 
Like grove storm-levelled, lay the idols huge. 
False Gods and foul, that long had awed the land, 
Prone, without hand of man. O'er-awed he gazed. 
Then on the air there rang a sound of hymns. 
And, by the eastern gate St. Patrick stood. 
The brethren round him. On their shaggy garb 
Auroral dews, struck by the rising sun. 
Glittered, that diamond-panoplied they seemed, 
And as a heavenly vision. At that sight 
The youth, descending with a wondering joy. 
Welcomed his guests : and, ere an hour, the streets 
Far down, shone forth like flowering meads in spring, 
So thronged the folk in holiday attire 
To see the man far-famed. * * Who spurns our Gods ? ' * 
Once they had cried in wrath : but, year by year. 
Tidings of some deliverance great and strange. 
Some life more noble, some sublimer hope. 
Some regal race enthroned beyond the grave. 
Had reached them from afar. The best believed, 
Great hearts, for whom nor earthly love sufficed, 
Nor earthly fame. The meaner scoffed : yet all 
Desired the man. Delay their thirst h.a»d ^d%<^^^ 
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Then Patrick, standing up among them, spake, 
And God was with him. Not as when loose tongue 
Babbles vain rumour, or the Sophist spins 
Thought's air-hung cobwebs, gay with Fancy's dews, 
Spake he, but words of might, as when a man 
Bears witness to the things, which he has seen, 
And tells of what he knows : and as the harp 
Attested is, by rapture of the ear. 
And sunlight by the eye, and neither craves 
Inferior demonstration, so his words 
Self-proved, went forth and conquered: for man's 

mind. 
Created in His image who is truth. 
Challenged by truth, with recognising voice 
Cries out : " Flesh of my flesh, bone of my bone,'* 
And cleaves thereto. In all that listening host 
One vast, dilating heart yearned to its God, 
Then burst the bond of years. No pause of doubt 
Knew they, God laid on them the robe of Truth ; 
Down fell at once the many coloured weed 
Of error ; and, reclothed, 'ere yet unclothed, 
They walked a new-born earth. The blinded past 
Fled, vanquished. Glorious more than strange it 

seemed, 
That he who fashioned man should come to man, 
And raise by ruling. They his trumpet heard. 
In glory spumed demons misdeemed for Gods. 
Their great chief had returned : the captive clan 
Trod down the usurping foe. 

Then rose the cry : 
" Join us to Christ !" With eyes upon them set 
Patrick replied : ** Know ye what things ye seek, 
** Ye that would fain be house- mates with my King? 
** Ye seek this Cross ! Yet, if to Christ your heart 
"Be Uegeful, name the place, decree the day, 
''His baptism shall "be ^oxjct^'' 
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That eve, while shone 
The sunset on the green-touched woods that, grazed 
By onward flight of unalighting spring, 
Caught warmth and kindled. Prince Aengus stood 
With Patrick, in a westward- facing tower 
"Which overlooked far regions, town- besprent. 
And lit with winding waters. Thus he spake : 
** My Father ! what is sovereignty of man ? 
*^ Can I this people shield from death, from sin, 
" Taking them up into my breast, like God ? 
** I trow not so ! Mine be the lowliest place, 
"Following that King, who left his Father's throne 
** Lowest to walk." And Patrick answered thus : 
" Best lot thou choosest, son. If thine that lot 
" Thou knowest not yet ; nor I. The Lord thy God 
*« Will teach us." 

When the day decreed had dawned 
Loud rang the bull-horn ; and on every breeze 
Floated the banners, safElron, green and blue ; 
While, issuing from the horizon's utmost verge, 
The fall- voiced people flocked. So swarmed of old 
Some race, its borders leaving, instinct urged 
(Sad coasts, man-hardening winter's flowerless 

realm) 
On southern slopes, when now, their long march o'er, 
Shone out the plains of promise. Bright they 

came: 
No summer sea could wear a blithsomer sheen, 
Though every dancing crest and milky plume 
Ban on with rainbows braided. Minstrel songs 
Wafted like winds those onward hosts, or swayed 
Or stayed them ; while among them heralds passed 
Lifting white wands of office. Foremost rode 
Ailill, the younger brother of the Prince. 
A milk-white horse he ruled. Fluttered breeze-boiaaft 
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His mantle green, while all his golden hair 

Streamed back redundant from the ring of gold 

Circling his head uncovered. Loveliest light 

Of innocence and joy was aU that face : 

The maidens marked it well. So young that brow 

None blushed to gaze upon it. Brighter yet 

Beamed he, his brother noting. On the verge 

Of Cashel's Bock, that hour Aengus stood, 

By Patrick's side. When near the concourse drew 

He gazed upon it, and with clasped hands cried : 

** My Father, fair is sunrise, fair the sea, 

** The hills, the plains, the wind- stirred wood, the 

maid; 
** But what is like a People onward borne 
** In gladness ? When that sight I see, my heart 
** Grows large as palace-gates, wide open flung, 
** That say to all men, * Enter.' " Then the Saint 
Laid on that royal head, a hand of might, 
And said : '* The will of God decrees thee King ! 
** Son of this People art thou : Sire one day 
** Thou shalt be ! Son and sire in one are King. 
** Shepherd for God thy flock, thou Shepherd true!" 

Meantime that multitude innumerable 

Had reached the rock ; and now the winding road 

Li pomp ascending, faced those fair- wrought gates 

Which, by the warders, at the Prince's sign 

Drawn back, to all gave entrance. In they streamed 

By their own murmur companied, till now 

FiUed was the central court- way. Patrick stood 

High stationed, on a prostrate idol's base, 

In vestments of the Vigil of the Feast, 

The Annunciation, which with annual boon 

Whispers, while melting snows dilate those streams 

Purer than snows, to universal earth 

The Maiden Motlaef a \o^ . ^\i^ m-NJcao^'^^ crowds 
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Watching, the Apostle gave them welcome thus : 
"As though into the great Triumphant Church 
** guests of God, ye flock ! Her place is Heaven : 
** Sirs ! we this day are mihtant below. 
" Not less, advance in faith. Behold your crowns — 
** Obedience and Endurance." 

Then began 
The Kite ; and first his people's Chief and Head, 
Beside the font, Aengus stood ; his face, 
Sweet as a maid's, yet grave as front of eld. 
For reverence he had laid his crown aside. 
And from the deep hair to the unsandelled feet 
Was raimented in white. With mitred front 
And massive book, forward Saiut Patrick leaned, 
Clasping the crosier staff. Then prayer on prayer 
Went up to God : while gift on gift from God, 
AU Angel like, invisibly to man 
Descended. Thrice above that princely brow 
The cleansing waters Patrick poured, and traced 
Three times thereon the Venerable Sign 
Naming the name Triune. The rite complete 
Awestruck that concourse downward gazed. At last 
Lifting their eyes, the Prince's face they marked 
That pale it was though bright, anguished and pale, 
While from his naked feet, a blood stream gushed. 
And o'er the pavement welled. The crosier' s poiut, 
Weighted with weight of all that stately form. 
Had pierced it through. * * Why suffer 'dst thou so long 
** The pain in silence ? " Patrick said, heart grieved ; 
And thus Aengus answered : ** my Sire, 
** I thought, thus called to follow Him whose feet 
** Were pierced with nails, haply the bhssful Eite 
** Some httle pain included." 

At that word 
The large eyes of the Apostolic man 
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Grew larger ; and within them lived that light 
Not fed by moon or sun, a visible flash 
Of that invisible lightening which from God 
Vibrates ethereal through the world of souls, 
Vivific strength of Saints. The mitred brow 
Uptowered sublime : the strong yet wrinkled hands, 
Meeting, ascended, till the crosier's head 
Glittered above the concourse, like a star. 
At last his hands disparting, down he drew 
From highest Heaven the Blessing, speaking thus : 
** For this cause, may the blessing, Sire of Kings, 
** Cleave to thy seed for ever. Spear and sword 
" Before them fall ! In glory may the race 
** Of Nadfrack's sons, Aengus and Ailill 
** Hold sway on Cashel's summit ! Be their Kings 
** Great-hearted men, potent to rule and guard 

Their people ; just to judge them ; men of God ; 

That so through them the everlasting King 
" May flood their land with blessing." Thus he 

spake ; 
And round him all that nation* said : ** Amen." 

Thus solemn feast in Cashel of the Kings 

Held they, till all that land was clothed with Christ : 

And when the parting came, from Cashel's steep 

Thus with stretched arms, Patrick the blessing sent : 

** The blessing fall upon the pasture broad, 

** On fruitful mead and every com- clad hill, 

** And woodlands, rich with flowers that children 

love; 
** Unnumbered be the homesteads and the hearths:— 
** A blessing on the women, and the men, 
** On youth and maiden, and the suckling babe ; 
** A blessing on the fruit bestowing tree 
** And foodful river-tide. Be true ; be pure, 
' ' Not living from "beVo^ , \s\3l\» itota. ^laove^ 
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As men that over-top the world. And huild 
Here, on this rock, high place of idols once, 
" A kingly Church to God. The same shall stand 
** For aye, or wrecked, from ruin rise restored, 
** His witness till he cometh. Over Eire 
** The Blessing speed, till time shall be no more, 
** From Cashel of the Kings." 

Then forth he fared : 
The People bare him through their kingdom broad 
With banner and loud song : but o'er its bound 
The women of that People followed still, 
A haK- day's journey, with lamenting voice, 
Then silent stood, lifting their babes on high ; 
And, crowned with twofold blessing, home returned. 




S^S A SKLSCnON OF 



APPEXDIX. 



SATAXS ADDRESS TO THE SUN. 

By Milton. 

O Thou ! that, with smpassmg glory crowned, 
Look'st from thy sole dominion like the God 
Of this new world ; at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads ; to thee I call. 
Bat with no friendly Toice, and add thy name, 

Son ! to tell thee how I hate thy b^uns, 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell — ^how glorious once above thy sphere ! — 
Till pride and worse ambition threw me down 
Warring in Heaven against Heaven's matchless King. 
Ah, wherefore ! He deserved no such return 
From me, whom He created what I was 

In that bright eminence, and with His good 
Upbraided none ; nor was His service hard. 
WTiat could be less than to aflford Him praise. 
The easiest recompense, and pay Him thanks. 
How due ! yet all His good proved ill in me. 
And wrought but malice ; lifted up so high 
I *sdained subjection, and thought one step higher 
Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 
The debt immense of endless gratitude. 
So burdensome, still paying, still to owe : 
Forgetful what from Him I still received ; 
And understood not that a grateful mind 
By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 
Indebted and disehar^^^-. ^V^\»\>rQ2cdftxithen ? 
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Oh ! had His powerful destiny ordained 

Me some inferior angel, I had stood 

Then happy ; no unbounded hope had raised 

Ajnbition. Yet why not ? some other power 

A.S great might have aspired, and me, though mean 

Drawn to his part ; but other powers as great 

Fell not, but stand unshaken, from within 

Or from without, to all temptations armed. 

Hadst thou the same free will and power to stand ? 

Thou hadst. Whom hast thou then, or what to 

accuse. 
But Heaven's free love, dealt equally to all ? 
Be then His love accursed, since love or hate, 
To me alike, it deals eternal woe. 
Nay, cursed be thou, since against His, thy will 
Chose freely, what it now so justly rues. 
Me miserable ! which way shall I fly 
tifinite wrath, and infinite despair ? 
SVhich way I fly is hell ; myself am hell ! 
\jid in the lowest deep, a lower deep 
Jtiil threatening to devour me opens wide, 
Co which the hell I suffer seems a heaven. 



^^P^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M^i^^^^^^^^ 



ADAM AND EVE IN PAEADISE. 

By Milton. 

Cwo of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
jrodlike erect, with native honour clad 
ji naked majesty, seem'd lords of all ; 
^nd worthy seem'd : for in their looks divine 
Che image of their glorious Maker shone, 
Eruth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure, 
Severe, but in true filial freedom placed; 
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Whence true authority in men : though both 
Not equal, as their sex not equal, seem'd ; 
For contemplation he and valour form'd. 
For softness she and sweet attractive grace ; 
He for God only, she for God in him. 
His fair large front and eye sublime declared 
Absolute rule ; and hyacinthine locks 
Bound from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad : 
She, as a veil, down to the slender waist 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Dishevelled, but in wanton ringlets waved 
As the vine curls her tendrils ; which impUed 
Subjection, but required with gentle sway, 
And yielded, by him best received. 
Yielded with coy submission, modest pride, 
And sweet, reluctant, amorous delay. 

So hand in hand they pass'd, the loveliest pair 
That ever since in love's embraces met ; 
Adam the goodliest man of men since bom 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve. 
Under a tuft of shade, that on a green 
Stood whispering soft, by a fresh fountain side 
They sat them down ; and, after no more toil 
Of their sweet gardening labour than sufficed 
To recommend cool zephyr, and made ease 
More easy, wholesome thirst and appetite 
More grateful, to their supper fruits they fell. 
Nectarine fruits, which the compHant boughs 
Yielded them, sidelong as they eat reclined 
On the soft downy bank damask'd with flowers. 
The savoury pulp they chew, ancl in the rind. 
Still as they thirsted, scoop the brimming stream. 

About them frisking play'd 
AH beasts of tbe e^x^^, ^m^^ ^^^> ^^^ of all chase 
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Q wood or wilderness, forest, or den : 
porting the Hon ramp'd, and in his paw 
)andled the kid ; bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 
rambol'd before them ; the unwieldy elephant, 
'o make them mirth, used all his might, and 
wreathed 

[is lithe proboscis ; close the serpent sly 
Qsinuating, wove with Gordian twine 
[is braided train, and of his fatal guile 
ave proof unheeded ; others on the grass 
ouch'd and now fill'd with pasture gazing sat, 
T bedward ruminating ; for the sun, 
•eclined, was hastijig now with prone career 
the ocean isles, and in the ascending scale 
f heaven the stars that usher evening rose. 



ADAM AND EVE LEAVING PAEADISE. 

By Milton. 

The archangel soon drew nigh, 
ot in his shape celestial, but as man 
.ad to meet man : over his lucid arms 
military vest of purple flowed, 
ivelier than MeHbeean, or the grain 
c Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old 
L time of truce : Iris had dipped the woof : 
is starry helm unbuckled showed him prime 
L manhood where youth ended ; by his side, 
3 in a glittering zodiac hung the sword, 
itan*s dire dread ; and in his hand the spear, 
lam bowed low ; he, kingly, from his state 
Lclined not, but his coming thus declared : 
Adam, Heaven's high behest no preface needs ; 
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Sufficient that thy prayers are heard ; and death, 
Then due hy sentence when thou didst transgress, 
Defeated of his seizure ; many days 
Given thee of grace, wherein thou mayst repent. 
And one bad act with many deeds well done 
Mayst cover : well may then thy Lord appeased, 
Bedeem thee quite from death's rapacious claim ; 
But longer in this Paradise to dwell 
Permits not : to remove thee I am come. 
And send thee from the garden forth, to till 
The ground whence thou wast taken — fitter soil." 

He added not ; for Adam at the news 
Heart- struck with chilling gripe of sorrow stood, 
That all his senses bound : Eve, who unseen 
Yet all had heard, with audible lament 
Discovered soon the place of her retire. 

** Oh unexpected stroke, worse than of death ! 
Must I thus leave thee, Paradise ? thus leave 
Thee, native soil ! these happy walks and shades, 
Fit haunt of gods ? where I had hoped to spend. 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both. flowers, 
That never will in other climate grow — 
My early visitation, and my last 
At even — which I bred up with tender hand 
From the first opening bud, and gave ye names ! 
"Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount ?% 
Thee, lastly, nuptial bower ! by me adorned 
"With what to sight or smell was sweet ! from thee 
How shall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obscure 
And wild ? How shall we breathe in other air 
Less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits ? " 

Whom thus the angel interrupted mild : — 
" Lament not, li^e, W\» ^^\»\siL^i^ x^^igp. 
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What justly thou hast lost ; nor set thy heart, 
Thus over-fond, on that which is not thine ; 
Thy going is not lonely ; with thee goes 
Thy husband ; him to follow thou art bound ; 
Where he abides, think there thy native soil.'* 

*^u %^ ^ ^^ ^u 

•^^ ^w^ ^^* 'l^ ^^ 

To their fixed station, all in bright array. 

The cherubim descended ; on the ground 

Gliding meteorous, as evening-mist 

Bisen from a river o'er the marish glides, 

And gathers round fast at the labourer's heel 

Homeward returning. High in front advanced. 

The brandished sword of God before them blazed, 

Fierce as a comet ; which with torrid heat. 

And vapour as the Lybian air adust. 

Begin to parch that temperate chme ; whereat 

In either hand the hastening angel caught 

Our lingering parents, and to the eastern gate 

Led them direct, and down the cliff as fast 

To the subjected plain ; then disappeared. 

They, looking back, all the eastern side beheld 

Of Paradise, so late their happy seat. 

Waved over by that flaming brand ; the gate 

With dreadful faces thronged, and fiery arms. 

Some natural tears they dropped, but wiped them 

soon : 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 
They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow. 
Through Eden took their solitary way. 



k k 
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GLOKY. 

By Milton. 

What is glory but the blaze of fame, 

The people's praise, if always praise unmix*d ? 

And what the people, but a herd confused, 

A miscellaneous rabble who extol 

Things vulgar, and well weighed, scarce worth the 

praise ? 
They praise and they admire they know not what, 
And know not whom, but as one leads the other ; 
And what delight to be by such extolled. 
To live upon their tongues and be their talk. 
Of whom to be dispraised were no small praise, 
His lot who dares be singularly good. 
Th' intelligent among them and the wise 
Are few, and glory scarce of few is raised. 
They err, who count it glorious to subdue 
By conquest far and wide, to overrun 
Large countries, and in field great battles win. 
Great cities by assault : what do these worthies, 
But rob and spoil, bum, slaughter, and enslave 
Peaceable nations, neighb'ring or remote, 
Made captive, yet deserving freedom more 
Than those their conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin wberesoe'er they rove. 
And all the flourishing works of peace destroy. 
Then swell with pride, and must be titled gods, 
Great benefactors of mankind, deliverers, 
"Worshipped with temple, priest and sacrifice ; 
One is the son of Jove, of Mars the other ; 
Till conqu'ror Death discover them scarce men, 
Rolling in brutish vices, and deformed. 
Violent or shameful death their due reward. 
But if there be in g\or>[ ^^.u^kt of good, 
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nay by means far different be attained, 
bhout ambition, war, or violence, 
deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent, 
patience, temperance : I mention still 
n whom thy wrongs, with saintly patience borne, 
de famous in a land and times obscure ; 
10 names not now with honour patient Job ? 
)r Socrates (who next more memorable ?) 
what he taught, and suffer'd for so doing, 
: truth's sake suffering death unjust, lives now 
aal in fame to proudest conquerors. 
;, if for fame and glory aught be done, 
^ht suffered ; if young African for fame 
\ wasted country freed from Punic rage, 
3 deed becomes unpraised, the man at least, 
d loses, though but verbal, his reward, 
ill I seek glory then, as vain men seek, 
not deserved ? I seek not mine, but His 
10 sent me. 



THE CKEATUEES OF GOD. 

By Milton. 

r wherefore all night long shine these ? for whom 
Ls glorious sight, when sleep hath shut all eyes ? 
3se have their course to finish round the earth 
morrow evening, and from land to land 
order, though to nations yet unborn, 
list'ring light prepared, they set and rise ; 
}t total darkness should by night regain 
r old possession, and extinguish life 
nature and all things, which these soft fires 
b only enlighten, but with kindly heat 

k k % 
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Of various influence, foment and warm, 
Temper or nourish, or in part shed down 
Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grow 
On earth, made herehy apter to receive 
Perfection from the sun's more potent ray. 



EXTKACTS FEOM THE ESSAY ON 

CEITICISM. 

By Pope. 

Of all the causes which conspire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and misguide the mind, 
"What the weak head with strongest bias rules 
Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools. 
Whatever nature has in worth denied. 
She gives in large recruits of needful pride ! 
For as in bodies, thus in souls, we find 
What wants in blood and spirits, swell'd with wind : 
Pride where wit fails, steps in to our defence, 
And fills up all the mighty void of sense. 
If once right reason drives that cloud away. 
Truth breaks upon us with resistless day. 
Trust not j^^ourself ; but your defects to know. 
Make use of every friend — and every foe. 
A little learning is a dangerous thing ! 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring ; 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 
Fired at first sight with what the muse imparts, 
In fearless youth we tempt the heights of arts, 
While, from the bounded level of our mind. 
Short views we take, nox ^ee the lengths behind ; 
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But more advanced, behold with strange surprise 

New distant scenes of endless science rise ! 

So, pleased, at first the towering Alps we try, 

Mount o'er the vales, and seem to tread the sky ! 

The eternal snows appear abeady pass'd. 

And the first clouds and mountains seem the last : 

But those attain'd, we tremble to survey 

The growing labours of the lengthen'd way : 

The increasing prospect tires our wondering eyes, — 

Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise ! 

*^ ^e ^ *if ^ 

^^ ^^ ^^ "^ ^* 

Learn, then, what moral critics ought to show ; 
For 'tis but half a judge's task to know. 
'Tis not enough, taste, judgment, learning join : 
In all you speak, let truth and candour shine ; 
That not alone what to your sense is due 
All may allow, but seek your friendship too. 

Be silent always when you doubt your sense. 
And speak, though sure, with seemiilg diffidence : 
Some positive persisting fops we know. 
Who, if once wrong, will needs be always so : 
But you with pleasure, own your errors past, 
And make each day a critique on the last. 

'Tis not enough your counsel still be true : 
Blunt truths more mischief than nice falsehoods do ; 
Men must be taught as if you taught them not. 
And things unknown proposed as things forgot. 
Without good breeding truth is disapproved : 
That only makes superior sense beloved. 

Be niggards of advice on no pretence ; 
For the worst avarice is that of sense. 
With mean complacence, ne'er betray your trust. 
Nor be so civil as to prove unjust. 
Fear not the anger of the wise to raise ; 
Those best can bear reproof who merit praise* 
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EXTEACTS FEOM THE ESSAY ON MAN. 

By Pope. 

Look round our world ; behold the chain of love 
Combining all below and all above. 
See plastic nature working to this end. 
The single atoms each to other tend, 
Attract, attracted to, the next in place 
Form'd and impelled its neighbour to embrace. 
See matter next, with various life endued, 
Press to one centre still, the general good : 
See dying vegetables life sustain. 
See life dissolving vegetate again : 
All forms that perish other forms supply, 
(By turns we catch the vital breath, and die) 
Like bubbles on the sea of matter borne. 
They rise, they break, and to that sea return. 
Nothing is foreign ; parts relate to whole. 
One all- extending, aU-preserving, soul 
Connects each being, greatest with the least, 
Made beast in aid of man, and man of beast ; 
All serv'd, all serving ; nothing stands alone ; 
The chain holds on, and where it ends unknown. 
jj- ^ ^j »> ^i- 



i» ^ f 



Know, Nature's children all divide her care ; 
The fur that warms a monarch warm'd a bear. 
While man exclaims, ** See all things for my use 1 " 
** See man for mine ! " replies a pamper 'd goose : 
And just as short of reason he must fall, 
"Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 



'■' -'' ^< ^ :{« sjc 
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See man from nature rising slow to art I 
To copy instinct then was reason's part : 
Thus, then, to man the voice of nature spak( 
'* Go, from the creatot^^ \k^ \iv!&\?cxift\isaTia take : 
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Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield ; 
Learn froni the beasts the physic of the field ; 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive ; 
Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave ; 
Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 
Here, too, all forms of social union find, 
And hence let reason, late, instruct mankind ; 
Here subterranean works and cities see ; 
Here towns aerial on the waving tree. 
Learn each small people's genius, policies, 
The ant's republic, and the realm of bees ; 
How those in common all their wealth bestow, 
And anarchy without confusion know ; 
And these for ever, though a monarch reign, 
Their separate cells and properties maintain. 
Mark what unvaried laws preserve each state, 
Laws wise as nature, and as fix'd as fate. 
Li vain thy reason finer webs shall draw, 
Entangle justice in her net of law. 
And right too rigid harden into wrong, 
Still for the strong too weak, the weak too strong. 
Yet go I and thus o'er all the creatures sway, 
Thus let the wiser make the rest obey : 
And for those arts mere instinct could afford. 
Be crown'd as monarchs, or as gods adored." 

Happiness I our being's end and aim ! 

Good, Pleasure, Ease, Content ! whate'er thy name ! 

That something still which prompts the eternal sigh, 

For which we bear to live, or dare to die ; 

Which 6till so near us, yet beyond us lies, 

O'erlooked, seen double, by the fool and wise : 

Plant of celestial seed ; if dropp'd below. 

Say, in what mortal soil thou deign' st to grow ? 
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Fair opening to some court's propitious shrine, 

Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine ? 

Twined with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield, 

Or reap'd in iron harvests of the field ? 

Where grows ? where grows it not ? If vain our toil, 

We ought to blame the culture, not the soil : 

Fix'd to no spot is Happiness sincere, 

'Tis no where to be found, or every where : 

'Tis no where to be bought, but always free. 

And, fled from monarchs, St. John ! dwells with thee. 

Ask of the leam'd the way ? the leam'd are blind ; 
This bids to serve, and that to shun mankind : 
Some place the bliss in action, some in ease. 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these ; 
Some, sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain ; 
Some, swell' d to gods, confess e'en virtue vain ; 
Or, indolent, to each extreme they fall. 
To trust in everything, or doubt of all. 

Who thus define it, say they more or less 
Than this, that happiness is happiness ? 

Take nature's path, and mad opinions leave. 
All states can reach it, and all heads conceive ; 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell ; 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning well ; 
And mourn our various portions as we please, 
Equal is common sense, and common ease. 

Kemember, man, " the Universal Cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws," 
And makes what Happiness we justly call 
Subsist not in the good of one, but all. 
There's not a blessing individuals find. 
But some way leans and hearkens to the kind : 
No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride. 
No cavern 'd hermit, rests self-satisfied : 
Who most to shun or hate mankind pretend 
Seek an admirer, ox T?jo\3ML^'s.«*\nfc^A\ 
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Abstract what others feel, what others think, 

All pleasures sicken, and all glories sink. 

Each has hie share : and who would more obtain 

Shall find the pleasure pays not half the pain. 

Order is Heaven's first law ; and, this confess'd, 

Some are, and must be, greater than the rest, — 

More rich, more wise ; but who infers from hence 

That such are happier, shocks all common sense. 

Heaven to mankind impartial we confess, 

If all are equal in their happiness : • 

But mutual wants this happiness increase ; 

All nature's difference keeps all nature's peace. 

Condition, circumstance, is not the thing, 

Bliss is the same in subject or in king ; 

In who obtain defence, or who defends. 

In biTn who is, or him who finds a friend ; 

Heaven breathes through every member of the whole 

One common blessing as one common soul. 

But fortune's gifts, if each alike possess'd, 

And each were equal, must not all contest ? 

If, then, to all men Happiness was meant, 

God in externals, could not place content. 

Fortune her gifts may variously dispose. 
And these be happy call'd, unhappy those ; 
But Heaven's just balance equal mil appear, 
While those are plac'd in hope, and these in fear, — 
Not present good or ill, the joy or curse, 
But future views of better or of worse. 

sons of earth ! attempt ye still to rise. 
By mountains piled on mountains, to the skies ? 
Heaven still with laughter the vain toil surveys, 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raise. 

Know all the good that individuals find. 
Or God and Nature meant to all mankind, 
Eeason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words — ^Health, Peace, and Goixv^^'^<^'^<^'^. 
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What nothing earthly gives or can destroy, 
The souFs cabn sunshine, and the heartfelt Joy, 
Is virtue's prize : a better would you fix, 
Then give HumiHty a coach and six. 
Justice a conqueror's sword, or Truth a gown, 
Or public spirit its great cure — a crown. 



THE DEATH OF HECTOE. 
The Iliad. — Book XXII. 

By Pope. 

Sternly thev met. The silence Hector broke ; 
His dreadful plumage nodded as he spoke. 

Enough, son of Peleus. Troy has view'd 
Her walls thrice circled and her chief pursu'd ; 
But now, some God within me bids me try 
Thine, or my fate : I kill thee, or I die. 
Yet, on the verge of battle, let us stay. 
And, for a moment's space, suspend the day. 
Let Heaven's high powers be call'd to arbitrate 
The just conditions of this stem debate 
(Eternal witnesses of all below 
And faithful guardians of the treasur'd vow !) 
To them I swear ; if, victor in the strife, 
Jove by these hands shall shed thy noble life. 
No vile dishonour shall thy corse pursue ; 
Stript of its arms alone (the conqueror's due), 
The rest to Greece, uninjur'd I'll restore. 
Now plight thy mutual oath, I ask no more. 

Talk not of oaths (the dreadful chief replies. 
While anger flashed from his disdainful eyes,) 
Detested as thou art, and ought to be. 
Nor oath, noi pact kc\uLi\e^ ^XvgoJ^'s* ^i^k thee. 
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Such pacts as lambs and rabid wolves combine, 
Such leagues as men and furious lions join, 
To such I call the Gods ! one constant state 
Of lasting rancour and eternal hate ; 
No thought but rage and never-ceasing strife, 
Till death extinguish rage, and thought, and life. 
Eouse, then, thy forces this important -hour. 
Collect thy soul and call forth all thy power. 
No farther subterfuge, no farther chance ; 
'Tis Pallas, Pallas gives thee to my lance. 
Each Grecian ghost, by thee depriv'd of breath, 
Now hovers round, and calls thee to thy death. 

He spoke, and launch'd his javelin at the foe ; 
But Hector shunn'd the meditated blow : 
He stoop'd, while o'er his head the flying spear 
Sung innocent, and spent its force in air. 
Minerva watch'd it falling on the land. 
Then drew, and gave to great Achilles' hand, 
Unseen of Hector, who, elate with joy, 
Now shakes his lance, and braves the dread of Troy. 

The life you boasted, to that javelin given. 
Prince ! you have miss'd. My fate depends on heaven. 
To thee, presumptuous as thou art, unknown 
Or what must prove my fortune or thy own. 
Boasting is but an art our fears to blind. 
And with false terror sink another's mind. 
But know, whatever fate I am to try. 
By no dishonest wound shall Hector die ; 
I shall not fall a fugitive at least, 
My soul shall bravely issue from my breast. 
But first, try thou my arm ; and may this dart 
End all my country's woes, deep buried in thy 
heart ! 

The weapon flew, its course unerring held ; 
Unerring, but the heavenly shield repeU'd 
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The mortal dart ; resulting with a bound 

From off the ringing orb, it struck the ground. 

Hector beheld his javelin fall in vain, 

Nor other lance, nor other hope remain. 

He calls Deiphobus, demands a spear, 

In vgin, for no Deiphobus was there. 

All comfortless he stands : then, with a sigh, 

'Tis so — Heaven wills it, and my hour is nigh ! 

I deem'd Deiphobus had heard my call, 

But he secure is guarded in the wall. 

A God deceiv'd me ! Pallas, 'twas thy deed. 

Death and black Fate approach ! 'tis I must bleed. 

No refuge now, no succour from above. 

Great Jove deserts me, arid the son of Jove, 

Propitious once, and kind ! then welcome Fate ! 

'Tis true I perish, yet I perish great ; 

Yet, in a mighty deed I shall expire. 

Let future ages hear it, and admire ! 

Fierce, at the word, his weighty sword he drew, 
And all collected on Achilles flew. 
So Jove's bold bird, high balanc'd in the air. 
Stoops from the clouds to truss the quivering hare. 
Nor less Achilles his fierce soul prepares ; 
Before his breast the flaming shield he bears, 
Kefulgent orb ! above his four- fold cone 
The gilded horse-hair sparkled in the sun. 
Nodded at every step, (Vulcanian frame !) 
And, as he mov'd, his figure seem'd on flame. 
As radiant Hesper shines with keener light, 
Far beaming o'er the silver host of night. 
When all the starry train emblaze the sphere : 
So shone the point of great Achilles' spear. 
In his right hand he waves the weapon round. 
Eyes the whole man, and meditates the wound : 
But the rich mail Patroclus lately wore, 
Securely cas'd the ^axiiof «»\io^'^ o'er. 
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One place at length he spies, to let in Fate, 
Where 'twixt the neck and throat the jointed plate 
Gave entrance : through that penetrable part 
Furious he drove the well-directed dart : 
Nor pierc'd the wind-pipe yet, nor took the power 
Of speech, unhappy I from thy dying hour. 
Prone on the field, the bleeding warrior lies, 
"While thus, triumphing, stern Achilles cries : 

At last is Hector stretch' d upon the plain, 
Who fear'd no vengeance for Patroclus slain : 
Then, Prince ! you should have fear'd what now you 

feel ; 
Achilles absent was Achilles still. 
Yet a short space the great avenger stay'd. 
Then low in dust thy strength and glory laid. 
Peaceful he sleeps, with all our rites adom'd, 
For ever honour' d and for ever mourn'd : 
While, cast to aU the rage of hostile power, 
Thee birds shall mangle, and the dogs devour. 

Then Hector, fainting at th' approach of death : 
By thy own soul I By those who gave thee breath I 
By all the sacred prevalence of prayer. 
Ah ! leave me not for Girecian dogs to tear ! 
The cominon rites of sepulture bestow, 
To soothe a father and a mother's woe ; 
Let their large gifts procure an urn at least, 
And Hector's ashes in his country rest. 

No, wretch accurst ! relentless he replies, 
(Flames, as he spoke, shot flashing from his eyes,) 
Not those who gave me breath should bid me spare. 
Nor all the sacred prevalence of prayer. 
Could I myself the bloody banquet join I 
No — to the dogs that carcass I resign. 
Should Troy, to bribe me, bring forth all her store. 
And, giving thousands, offer thousands more ; 
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Should Dardan Priam and his weeping dame 
Drain their whole realm to buy one funeral flame ; 
Their Hector on the pile they should not see, 
Nor rob the vultures of one limb of thee. 

Then thus the chief his dying accents drew : 
Thy rage implacable too well I knew ; 
The Furies that relentless breast have steel' d, 
And curst thee with a heart that cannot yield ; 
Yet think, a day will come, when Fate's decree 
And angry Gods shall wreak this wrong on thee ; 
Phoebus and Paris shall avenge my fate, 
And stretch thee here, before this Scoean gate. 

He ceas'd. The Fates supprest his labouring 
breath. 
And his eyes stiffen'd at the hand of death ; 
To the dark realm the spirit wings its way 
(The manly body left a load of clay), 
And plaintive glides along the dreary coast, 
A naked, wandering, melancholy ghost I 



EXTKACT8 FKOM NIGHT THOUGHTS. 

By Young. 

Procrastination. 

By nature's law, what may be, may be now ; 
There's no prerogative in human hours. 
In human hearts, what bolder thought can rise 
Than man's presumption, on to-morrow's dawn ? 
"Where is to-morrow ? In another world. 
For numbers this is certain ; the reverse 
Is sure to none : and yet on this ** Perhaps" 
This ** Peradventuie," mi.«bm.Qus for lies, 
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As on a rock of adamant, we build 

Our mountain hopes ; spin out eternal schemes, 

As we the fatal sisters could outspiu 

And, big with life's futurities, expire. 






Be wise to day ; 'tis madness to defer ; 

Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 

Thus on, till Wisdom is pushed out of life. 

Procrastiuation is the thief of time ; 

Year after year it steals, till all are fled, 

And to the mercies of a moment leaves 

The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

If not so frequent, would not this be strange ? 

That 'tis so frequent, this is stranger still. 

Of man's miraculous mistakes this bears 

The palm : ** That all men are about to live " 

For ever on the brink of being born. 

AQ pay themselves the compliment to think 

They one day shall not drivel ; and their pride 

On this reversion takes up ready praise ; 

At least their own ; their future selves applauds 

How excellent that life they ne'er will lead ! 

Time lodged in their own hands is folly's vails ; 

That lodged in fate's, to wisdom they consign ; 

The thing they can't but purpose they postpone ; 

'Tis not in folly not to scorn a fool ; 

And scarce in human wisdom to do more. 

All promise is poor dilatory man. 

And that through every stage : When young, indeed. 

In full content we sometimes nobly rest, 

Unanxious for ourselves ; and only wish, 

As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 

At thirty man suspects himself a fool ; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 

At fifty, chides his infamous delay, 
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Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 

In all the magnanimity of thought 

Eesolves ; and re-resolves ; then dies the same. 

And why ? Because he thinks himself immortal. 
All men think all men mortal but themselves. 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the sudden 

dread; 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 
Soon close ; where passed the shaft no trace is found. 
As from the wing no scar the sky retains ; 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel ; 
So dies, in human hearts, the thought of death. 

Eeligion. 

Why doubt we, then, the glorious truth to sing, 
Though yet unsung, as deemed perhaps too bold ? 
Angels are men of a superior kind ; 
Angels are men in lighter habit clad, 
High o'er celestial mountains winged in flight ; 
And men are angels, loaded for an hour. 
Who wade this miry vale, and climb with pain 
And slippery step the bottom of the steep. 
Nor are our brothers thoughtless of their kin 
Yet absent ; but not absent from their love. 
Michael has fought our battles ; Kaphael sung 
Our triumphs ; Gabriel on our errands flown. 
Sent by the Sovereign : and are these, man I 
Thy friends, thy warm allies ? and thou (shame burn 
The cheek to cinder !) rival to the brute ? 

* ***** :|c 

Eeligion ! Providence I an after state I 
Here is firm footing ; here is solid rock ; 
This can support us ; all is sea besides ; 
Sinks under us ; \)es\.oxina ^li^ tkeu devours. 
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His hand the good man fastens on the skies, 
And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl. 

:|c 3^ :): :{c ^ :j; 

Keligion ! thou the soul of happiness ; 

And, groaning Calvary, of thee ! There shine 

The noblest truths ; there strongest motives sting ; 

There sacred violence assaults the soul ; 

There nothing but compulsion is forborne. 

Can love allure us ? or can terror awe ? 

He weeps ! — the falling drop puts out the sun ; 

He sighs ! — the sigh earth's deep foundation shakes. 

If in His love so terrible, what then 

His wrath inflamed ? His tenderness on fire, 

Like soft, smooth oil, outblazing other fires ? 

Can prayer, can praise avert it ? Thou, my all ! 

My theme ! my inspiration ! and my crown ! 

My strength in age I my rise in low estate ! 

My soul's ambition, pleasure, wealth ! — My world ! 

My Hght in darkness ! and my life in death ! 

My boast through time ! bliss through Eternity ! 

Eternity too short to speak thy praise ! 

Or fathom thy profound of love to man ! 

To man of men the meanest, e'en to me ; 

My sacrifice ! my God ! 

-i^ iS^ '^^ *** •iS^ ^* *i^ 

^« ^> >i* '^» ^* ^» ^* 

' how Omnipotence 

Is lost in love ! Thou great Philanthropist. 
Father of angels ! but the Friend of man ! 
Like Jacob, fondest of the younger bom ! 
Thou who didst save him, snatch the smoking brand 
From out the flames, and quench it in thy blood ! 
How art Thou pleased, by bounty to distress ! 
To make us groan beneath our gratitude. 
Too big for birth ! to favour and confound ; 
To challenge, and to distance afl. xeWxtiX 
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Of lavish love, stupendous heights, to soar. 
And leave praise panting in the distant vale ! 
Thy right too great, defrauds thee of thy due ; 
And sacrilegious our suhlimest song. 
But since the naked will obtains thy smile, 
Beneath this monument of praise unpaid. 
And future life symphonious to my strain 
(That noblest hymn to Heaven): for ever lie 
,Intombed my fear of death ! and every fear 
The dread of every evil, but thy frown ! 

Natuke-t-Emblem op Man. 

Thou'! whose all providential eye surveys. 

Whose hand directs, whose Spirit fills and Tifarms 

Creation, and holds empire far beyond ! 

Eternity's Inhabitant august ! 

Of two Eternities amazing Lord ! 

One past, ere man's or angel's had begun ; 

Aid ! while I rescue from the foe's assault 

Thy glorious Immortality in man : 

A theme for ever and for all, of weight. 

Of moment infinite ! but relished most 

By those who love Thee most, who most adore. 

Nature, thy daughter, ever changing birth 

Of Thee, the Great Immutable ! to man 

Speaks wisdom ; is his oracle supreme ; 

And he who most consults her is most wise. 

Look nature through, 'tis revolution all ; 

All change, no death. Day follows night; and 

night 
The dying day ; stars rise and set, and rise ; 
Earth takes th' example. See, the summer gay 
With her green chaplet and ambrosial flowers 
Droops into paWid kalwxMix "Wmter grey 
Hoared with frost, an^ WTc\>\AfiAi\. ^SScl ^X^'stxa., 
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Blows Autumn and his golden fruits away ; 

Then melts into the Spring ; soft Spring with breath 

Favonian, from warm chambers of the South, 

Eecalls the first. All, to reflourish, fades. 

As in a wheel, all sinks to reascend ; 

Emblems of man, who passes, not expires. 

With this minute distinction, emblems just. 

Nature revolves, but man advances ; both 

Eternal, that a circle, this a line. 

That gravitates, this soars. Th' aspiring soul, 

Ardent and tremulous, like flame, ascends, 

Zeal and humility her wings, to Heaven. 

The world of matter, with its various forms, 

AU dies iuto new life. Life bom from death 

Eolls the vast mass, and shall for ever roll. 

No siQgle atom, once in being, lost. 

With change of counsel charges the Most High. 



LOCH KATKINE. 

By Scott. 

Gleaming with the setting sun. 
One burnish'd sheet of living gold, 
Loch Katrine lay beneath him rolled ; 
In all her length far winding lay. 
With promontory, creek, and bay, 
And islands, that empurpled bright. 
Floated amid the livelier light ; 
And mountains, that like giants stand. 
To sentinel enchanted land. 
High on the south, huge Ben- venue 
Down to the lake in masses threw 
Crags, knolls, and mounds, coTifu«»^dbj la»s\fe^^ 
The J^agments of an earlier \^ot\Sl\ 
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A wildering forest feathered o'er 
His ruined sides and summit hoar, 
While on the north, through middle air, 
Ben- an heaved high his forehead bare. 

:;< ii« :{s :js * * :{£ 

The'^summer dawn's reflected hue 
To purple changed Loch Katrine blue ; 
' Mildly and soft the western breeze 
Just kissed the lake, just stirred the trees. 
And the pleased lake, like maiden coy, 
Trembled but dimpled not for joy ; 
The mountain shadows on her breast 
Were neither broken nor at rest ; 
In bright uncertainty they lie, 
Like future joys to Fancy's eye. 
The water lily to the light 
Her chalice rear'd of silver bright ; 
The doe awoke, and to the lawn, 
Begemmed with dew-drops, led her fawn ; 
The grey mist left the mountain side, 
The torrent showed its glistening pride ; 
Invisible in flecked sky 
The lark sent down her revelry ; 
The blackbird and the speckled thrush 
Good-morrow gave from brake and bush ; 
In answer cooed the cushat dove 
Her notes of peace, and rest, and love. 
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YOUTH. 

By Scott. 

Woe to the youth, whom fancy gains, 
Winning from Eeason's hand the reins. 
Pity and woe ! for such a mind 
Is soft, contemplative, and kind, 
And woe to those who train such youth. 
And spare to press the rights of truth, 
The mind to strengthen and anneal, 
While on the stithy glows the steel ! 
teach him, while your lessons last. 
To judge the present by the past ; 
Eemind him of ^ach wish pursued, 
How rich it glow'd with promised good ; 
Eemind him of each wish enjoy'd. 
How soon his hopes possession cloy*d, 
Tell him we play unequal game 

Whene'er we shoot by Fancy's aim ; 
And, where he strip him for her race. 
Show the conditions of the chase. 
Two sisters by the goal are set, 
Cold Disappointment and Eegret : 
One disenchants the winner's 6yes, 
And strips of all its worth the prize ; 
While one augments its gaudy show. 
More to entrance the loser's woe ; 
The victor sees his fairy gold 
Transform'd when won, to drossy mould ; 
But still the vanquished iiio\iTii"a\!As»\o^'6^, 
And rues as gold that glitteTcm^ ^Q^e>^. 



